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A COMEDY OF CONSCIENCE. 


BY 8. WEIR MITCHELL, 
Author of “Hugh Wynne,” “Frangois,” etc. 
~ 


WITH PICTURES BY HENRY HUTT. 


‘(\)HE friends of Serena Vernon said that 

she was a spinster by choice; she her- 
self declared that nature had elected her to 
be a maid; but Cousin John Winterbourne 
said: “It is a profession with Serena.” She 
spoke of herself as settled for life, and as 
being thirty years of age. Her face and 
figure were as frank in representing her as 
any age a man in love might choose to set. 
Prophetic wisdom must have given her the 
name Serena, and considerate fate had so 
far done nothing to contradict the calmness 
of a life free from stormy fortunes. 

Serena lived tranquilly in her own house 
at Denham, and contrived to show a fair 
front to the world on an income so modest 
that it would have puzzled even those who 
knew her best to comprehend how she was 
able to give those delightful little dinners, 
which, to tell the truth, were somewhat rare, 
but entirely perfect of their kind. She was 
neat in her ways, but not too accurate; and 
in her dress, as in her housekeeping, was 
somewhat of a mystery to her acquaintance. 
But, as her friend Mrs. Clare once re- 
marked, a large supply of old lace and un- 
failing good taste will really accomplish 
wonders. She had both the lace and the 
taste, and declared that she disliked com- 
petitive exhibitions in dress. 


Asa man I dare not go further in an effort 
to explain what was only a part of the mys- 
terious attractiveness of a life and ways 
which were always efficient and never in ex- 
cess. She once said to a friend that, if a 
woman of thirty were worth looking at, to 
be dressed as if she were forty was good 
policy. In fact, she never did consider ques- 
tions of policy, but was apt at times to make 
delicately humorous statements such as that 
I have quoted. 

Miss Vernon was a quietly active member 
of what she spoke of as the Church, mean- 
ing the Episcopal Church, and had an un- 
confessed weakness for bishops, and for the 
clergy in general, especially if they were of 
the High-Church party. 

A small greenhouse and a half-acre of 
ground took up a good deal of her time, and 
many a man going down the green lane in 
June paused to watch the tall woman in 
gray, in her wide hat, with basket and scis- 
sors, busy among the fast-coming roses. Al- 
though a reader with wide sympathies and 
eager curiosity, she read only such books as 
she could afford to buy, or such as were sent 
her by John Winterbourne; for, being gen- 
erally reticent, she was shy of explaining 
that she disliked to handle the books of pub- 
lic libraries because of being distressingly 
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imaginative as to where and in what hands 
they had been. 

She was, as you may have guessed, a gen- 
tlewoman, and possessed manners which, like 
her dress, were neat and free from any over- 
anxious desire to please. She kept a cook 
and an antique maid, but she felt that she 

yas not yet old enough to allow herself the 
society of a cat. Her only living relative, 
Cousin John Winterbourne, managed her 
small property, and at times gave her advice, 
which she often asked and rarely took. 
When ill, which was not often, she went to 
bed, sent for her other male friend, Dr. 
Saffron, and treated his prescriptions as she 
did her cousin’s advice. She was intelligent, 
but not intellectual. 

Her nearest female friend was Mrs. Clare, 
who had come through the storms of an ill- 
matched marriage into the port of a deter- 
mined and well-endowed widowhood with 
two boys. Miss Vernon was extremely fond 
of children, and a critical male acquaintance 
once remarked that “but for the widow’s 
boys Serena would have married a clergyman. 
These boys were a buffer between Serena 
and marriage.” Miss Vernon said the re- 
mark was not true and certainly was not 
nice. 

I should add that unobservant people who 
talked for the first time with Miss Vernon 
thought her reserved and not very interest- 
ing. Indeed, most of the many men who ad- 
mired the grace of her rather tall and quite 
perfect figure were apt to qualify their praise 
with the statement that she was cold. 

She possessed one talent, which she kept 
for herself and three or four friends. She 
sang admirably, and the mechanic who 
paused at evening to listen went on his way 
homeward touched as by a charm of sweet- 
ness. She underrated her skill, and never 
sang elsewhere than in her own house. 

This quiet, pleasant life was kept in order 
by a delicately adjusted conscience. It ran 
along smoothly until the singular event took 
place which I have now to relate. 

Serena had long felt that her little draw- 
ing-room required new curtains. .Twice she 
had saved the money needed, and twice had 
given it away to assist a mission to the Mon- 
tana Indians, this being her favorite form of 
charity. Now, however, a small lot of unim- 
proved ground had been sold, and she felt 
free to indulge her long-postponed desire. 
Accordingly, she went to the great city a 
few miles away, and, being hard to please, 
filled her little hand-bag with patterns to be 
considered at home, dropped into it her 
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purse, which contained the money she had 
meant to use for the curtains, and took a 
trolley-car to return. 

Miss Vernon was mildly interested as to 
the lives and ways of people not of her own 
social type, and in the brightly lighted car 
were many such, as it was now after dusk, 
and all who worked were returning to their 
homes. A man who sat opposite caught her 
eye. He was large, coarsely featured, and 
had a rough, wed wart on his cheek. He 
wore a huge shirt-pin and a glittering ring, 
which were, as she concluded, paste. Peo- 
ple got in and went out. She opened her 
purse to pay for her ticket of transfer, re- 
placed it in her bag, and lifted a chiid to 
her lap. Presently the man gave his seat to 
a thin woman encumbered with a basket. 
Miss Vernon said to herself that her judg- 
ment of the man needed modification, and 
made mental note of her too hasty conclusion 
as uncharitable. As others on her side of 
the car left it, she moved a little, and said 
courteously, “There is room here.” He re- 
plied, “Thank you, ma’am,” and sat down. 

When she reached home she went into her 
small library, brought out of a closet a large 
sheet of white wrapping-paper, and, empty- 
ing her patterns upon it, began to consider 
them. Presently, surprised to miss her purse, 
she searched her pocket, and, failing to find 
it, knew at once that the overdressed fellow- 
passenger at her elbow was the richer by 
thirty-seven dollars and fifty cents, a luck- 
penny of 1798, and a receipt for caramel 
custard. Much annoyed, she shook her bag, 
and was amazed to see drop out a huge gold 
ring in which was set a shining stone. She 
was not what her friend Mrs. Clare described 
as an exclamatory person, but now she said: 
“Gracious goodness! Howabsurd! The paste 
ring that man wore! Cousin John will say 
—yes, he will say, ‘That comes, Rena, of 
your confounded way of being aggressively 
civil.” He did say that once, and now he will 
call this a mutual theft. I can always tell 
what John will say. It must have slipped off 
the man’s finger.” 

All this was said aloud in a low tone. 
Then Miss Vernon rose and rang the bell. 

“Fetch me hot waterand soap and a finger- 
bowl.” 

When thus provided, she washed the ring 
with scrupulous care, and, having dried it, 
put it on her finger. It must have been worn 
as a thumb-ring, she thought. She had 
heard that rings were thus worn in Germany. 
It was fit for the finger of a giant. 

Finally, having set down the date in her 
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diary with a memorandum of the facts, the 
comic aspect of this exchange of property 
overcame her. She had paid rather dear for 
a paste stone in a sham-gold setting. She 
laughed heartily, wishing she could have 
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seen the face of the pickpocket when he dis- 
covered his loss. After this she locked up 
the ring in her desk and rang for tea. 

In the evening, after dinner, she settled 
promptly on the pattern she liked best, and 
with dismay remembered that the money 
needful to buy her curtains was lost. How 
shabby the old ones looked! She went 
back to her volume of Pusey’s sermons, and 
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resolutely dismissed the matter from her 
thoughts. 

When abed and about to glide tranquilly 
into slumber, there arose in her mind a sud- 
den and amazing reflection. What if the 


NEVER ENTERTAINED THE IDEA OF KEEPING THE RING ?’” 


stone were not paste? What if it were a 
diamond? This absurd notion was fatal to 
sleep; not until the dawn appeared did she 
forget it in slumber. At breakfast it trou- 
bled her until she concluded to settle the 
matter. With this in view, she returned to 
the city, and walked to the shop of a jeweler 
where she was well known. Mr. Weldon, 
one of the partners, showed her into a little 
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room and gave her a seat at a small table on 
which lay a large square of black velvet. 

Miss Vernon said: “I have here a stone 
lately come into my possession. Kindly tell 
me if it has any value.” 

“ Any value!” he exclaimed. “ Any value, 
Miss Vernon? It is a diamond.” 

“A diamond? Are you sure?’ 

“Certainly.” 

“Then it must have some value. Is it a 
good stone?” Miss Vernon had a not un- 
educated fondness for precious stones. 

“Tt is a white diamond of perhaps two and 
a half carats, worth about eight hundred 
dollars. If it were blood-orange it would be 
worth six or seven thousand. Diamonds 
differ. Just. now the taste is for color. I 
would suggest resetting.” 

“No; kindly put it in a box.” 

He screwed the glass on to his eye. “ Par- 
don me a moment, Miss Vernon. It was set 
about 1888—ye-es, 1838. This setting is 
French,” he added. “What we call in Eng- 
land the hall-mark is plain.” Then he called 
a salesman, who thought it worth quite eight 
hundred and fifty dollars. “Not a lady’s 
ring,” he added, with a grin. 

Miss Vernen did not wish it set, nor was 
she inclined to sell it. Her sole desire was 
to be alone to think over the situation, which 
her imagination immediately set before her 
conscience in a variety of bewildering forms. 

The jeweler put the ring in a box, and 
holding it fast in her hand, Miss Vernon 
made haste to return home, setting aside 
for the time the questions that inexorable 
ring continued to ask whenever she allowed 
herself to think of it. 

When alone in her library, she sat down, 
put the ring on the table before her, and be- 
gan ingeniously to torment herself. At last 
she became so hopelessly perplexed that she 
said: “I must clear my head. I will write it 
down”; and this was what she wrote in her 
diary: 


’ 


This stone is worth $800! 

To whom does it belong? 

Was it that man’s? 

Did he steal it? That is not my business. Yes, 
it is. 

The ring is not mine. 

I have it. I did not steal it. 

It was not given to me. The man robbed him- 
self. He will never come for it. 

What shall I do with it? Oh dear! what will 
John say? I cannot sell it because it is not mine. 
I cannot return it to that rascal. I hate to ask 
advice. Now I must. I will ask my rector, and 
Helen Clare, and Cousin John. 
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Serena knew at what hour in the afternoon 
she would find the Rev. Angelo King in his 
sacristy. She was fairly inclined toward 
High-Church ways, but on the subject of 
confession had declined to follow her cleri- 
cal adviser. Once she had hurt his feelings 
by saying: “I will confess once for all, Mr. 
King, that I do not like confession.” 

The Rev. Angelo, who liked to be called 
Father King, was not of ascetic build, and, 
although he fasted honestly, found himself 
more and more of cherubic figure as life 
went on. Now, as she entered, he was fully 
prepared by Serena’s grave looks for a con- 
fession. When she displayed the diamond 
and related her scruples and difficulties, he 
felt that this was at least an advance toward 
that emptying of a contrite soul to which he 
so earnestly desired to bring this fair sinner. 

The sinner, observing his serious face and 
medieval attitude, said, smiling: “ This is not 
an ecclesiastical confession. I have done no 
wrong; I want to avoid doing wrong.” 

He replied gravely: “Have you never en- 
tertained the idea of keeping the ring, which 
is not your own, and is not that sin?” 

Miss Serena thought this uncalled for, and 
was not to be so easily trapped. “Yes, but 
one has to entertain many thoughts about a 
matter so hard to dispose of. One may en- 
tertain a thought, Mr. King, and not give it 
much to live on.” 

The rector did not like this trifling with 
serious matters. Miss Serena was inwardly 
pleased with her jest, and was sorry the au- 
dience was manifestly unappreciative. 

Mr. King was silent a moment, and then 
said: “Why not give the money to the 
church? We need only seven hundred for 
our new reredos, for the rest we already 
have.” 

“But pardon me,” said Serena. “You 
first remind me that the diamond is not mine, 
then you venture to suggest that I sin in 
considering it mine, and then at last you ad- 
vise me to give away what is not mine.” 

“True, quite true, but the church—” 
Then he paused. Clergymen get the habit 
of not being interrupted and of seeing only 
one side of a question. He added foolishly: 
“You have told me your doubts and con- 
fessed thoughts which you feel to be wrong.” 

“Bless me! Mr. King, I did not confess in 
your sense. I do not want absolution until I 
feel the need of it. I cannot give what is 
not mine.” 

“Pardon me,” he replied. “I may have 
been hasty, but you must do something with 
this ring. The man will never seek to re- 
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cover it. The church might agree to repay 
the value of it if ever it is asked for. This 
should put you at ease.” 

“But, Mr. King, suppose that I do this 
and the man were to come and say, ‘I am 
here to ask for my ring.’ The church would 
say, ‘It is sold.’ He might say it was a val- 
ued heirloom, and where should I be, and 
you? I should have led you into the sin I 
desire to avoid for myself.” 

Upon this Miss Vernon rose. The Rev. 
Angelo also stood, but felt, as he looked up 
at Miss Vernon’s five feet eight of grace- 
ful figure, that a foot added to his own height 
might have victoriously emphasized his 
spiritual counsel. 

Miss Vernon said, “I thank you, but I can- 
not take your advice. Good-by,” and went 
out disappointed mentally and morally in 
her rector. 

The next day found her in her cousin 
John’s sitting-room, waiting for his return 
from luncheon at his club. Miss Serena put 
up her glass, and, moving about, surveyed 
the room with the curiosity with which an 
unmarried woman always inspects a bache- 
lor’s belongings. There were guns and sal- 
mon-rods in apparently useless number. A 
row of fly-books rewarded her with charm- 
ing colors. Numberless journals were there 
—enviably printed British quarterlies, the 
French reviews, all manner of illustrated 
papers, with books on science, art, sport, 
and a few French novels. Cousin John shot 
ducks in winter, or snipe and partridges, and 
wound up with tarpon-fishing; had a brief 
season of idleness, then killed salmon in 
June, and went to Scotland for the grouse 
in August. He read, as she knew, omnivo- 
rously. 

She observed with unexplained regret 
that the room was beautifully clean. 

At last Miss Serena, having ended her in- 
spection, settled herself in oneof a half-dozen 
tempting easy-chairs, picked up the nearest 
book (a French novel), and fell upon a rather 
astonishing scene. A moment later the door 
opened and Cousin John appeared. He was 
a perfectly dressed man of thirty-eight, well 
built, and sturdy from out-of-door life. 

“Good heavens! Rena,” he laughed, glan- 
cing at the book, “you won’t have a moral 
left.” 

Serena blushed. “I was about to lay it 
down, John.” 

“You will not if you read it long. The 
devil is apt to be amusing, especially the 
French devil. What can I do for you? I go 
to Currituck to-morrow, but if—” 
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“Oh, it is only a little advice that I want. 
Now kindly listen to me.” 

Then she told the story of the ring, and, 
ending, put it on the table. He picked it up 
laughing. “I have heard nothing so good for 
years. The ravens were around this time, 
Rena. What a windfall!” 

“Windfall! I do not understand you.” 

“Certainly. You never will allow me to 
help you; but just now—” he hesitated —“ let 
me add a few hundred. I should waste it at 
Aix or Monte Carlo. Then you will have six- 
teen hundred and can have that summer in 
English cathedrals. I congratulate you.” 

“T cannot take your money, John, and I 
am simply amazed that you could believe 
that I, of all people, would spend this man’s 
money on self-indulgence.” 

“Now, Rena, what stuff! He stole that 
from some one, the scamp.” 

“T suppose so; it is not mine.” 

“Great Scott! To whom does it, will it, 
shall it belong?” 
“Not to me. 

not mine.” 

“Whose is it, Rena?” 

“The man’s, I suppose, or some one’s from 
whom he stole it.” 

“Then advertise: ‘On return of a porte- 
monnaie with thirty-seven dollars and fifty 
cents, a penny of Washington, date 1798, 
and a receipt for pickled doughnuts—’ ” 

“Caramel custard, John.” 

“Well, no matter—‘ the owner will return 
to the person bringing it back a diamond 
ring, value eight hundred dollars; no ques- 
tions asked. No clergymen need apply.’” 

“You are rather exasperating, John. But 
what am I to do?” 

“Why not keep the ring until something 
turns up?” 

“How can I keep it? Nothing will turn 
up—nothing. It is a dreadful responsibility, 
and I never had one before since—” and 
Serena colored. 

“Yes, I know, dear Rena, since long ago 
you said, ‘John—’” 

“Please not.” 

“Well, I believe I promised, and we have 
been fast friends ever since.” 

“Thank you,” she said gently, “but do 
help me a little.” 

“Well, pitch it into the river.” 

“That would be waste, and you do not 
mean it.” 

“Rena, it is you who are exasperating. 
Spend it on Indian missions.” 

“TI thought of that, but it is not mine. 
Can’t you see my trouble?” 


I can’t give away what is 











“You have too much imagination.” 

“No matter what I do, John, I shall end 
by robbing some one.” 

“He will never know, Rena.” 

“John!” 

“Well, spend it, and leave the rascal with 
a wart a legacy in your will—eight hundred; 
that ought to settle it.” 

® Nothing settles it. If you had even an 
improper fraction of a conscience, John, you 
would feel as I do.” 

“A fraction of an improper conscience. 
I like that. Damn it, Rena, you are incredi- 
ble.” 

“John! I am sorry I bothered you. 
Good-by.” 

“But, Rena!” 

“No, I must go,” and she went out. As 
he conducted her to the elevator, she turned 
smilingly, and said: “John, I have been 
wanting to say that for two days.” 

“What?” 

“The exclamation you used just now.” 

“Gracious, Rena, what a dear you are! 
Good-by. I will send you a lot of ducks.” 

As she walked to the station, more than 
ever perplexed, she said: “ Well, if nothing 
else turns up I can advertise; not just John’s 
absurd way. The ring is the man’s, not mine. 
Oh, if I could only see him! Now there is 
nothing left except Helen Clare. A woman 
will see this miserable business from my 
side.” 

In the late afternoon of an October day 
she walked a mile to her friend’s house. The 
widow made her welcome; the children were 
dismissed, and, as they sat down, her friend 
said: 

“Serena, what is wrong? You look wor- 
ried.” 

“Oh, I am so perplexed, dear. I really 
cannot see my way clear.” 

“And his name, dear Rena?” 

“T wish I knew!” 

“What on earth do you mean?” 

“Mean! Itisn’taman. Yes, it is a man.” 

Miss Serena was nearer a fit of hysterics 
than she had ever been in all her placid life. 
Her friend took her hand and said very 
quietly, “Tell me, my love.” 

Then Serena lifted her dark-gray eyes 
and told how she had lost her purse and 
got a diamond worth eight hundred dol- 
lars. 

Mrs. Clare exclaimed: “How delicious! 
Have you it with you?” 

“Yes; I am afraid to leave it at home. 
Here it is.” 

Mrs. Clare inspected this queer find. 
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“What a monster, dear! You will have to 
have it reset before you can wear it.” 

“Wear it, Helen! Wear that creature’s 
stone—his diamond! Think, dear, of the 
horror of it!” 

“Upon my word, Rena, if all the big dia- 
monds could talk there would be some tales 
to hear. A diamond cannot perish, and what 
queer scenes they must have beheld— what 
women, what men! How many times that 
diamond may have caused murder!” 

“What horrible imaginations, Helen!” 

“Or turned the scale against a woman’s 
honor.” 

“My dear Helen!’ 

“ And yet it is pure and beautiful and in- 
nocent; one might write the biography of a 
diamond.” 

Serena said: “You might, dear, but if 
you were as frank on paper as in speech 
your story would never get into any of the 
magazines.” 

“It is your own fault, Rena. It is you 
who set me going. Did ever any one tell 
you, Rena, that you have more imagination 
than is good for you?” 

“No, not precisely that; but really, dear, 
to be serious, this diamond troubles me. It 
is not mine. What is to be done with it?” 

“T will tell you,” cried Mrs. Clare, joy- 
ously. 

“T knew you would 

“Such a piece of good fortune! Sell it; 
sell it at once. I have always wanted to see 
you in one of Worth’s best gowns; you have 
such a lovely figure.” 

Upon this Serena burst into tears. 

“What is the matter?” 

“Oh, Helen, to tempt me to use what is 
not mine! How could you! And I have been 
so harassed.” 

Then Mrs. Clare saw that it was indeed 
serious, and, being a woman of sympathetic 
turn, and a dear lover of this friend, said: 
“Yes, Isee; of course not. Quite impossible! 
How stupid of me! But, Rena, what do you 
yourself think?” 

“T don’t think; every one asks that. | 
want advice, advice.” 

“Well, suppose you were to get a detec- 
tive and ask him to find your man, and then 
give him his ring.” 

“But what if he stole it! It may not be 
his ring.” 

Mrs. Clare felt inclined to say something 
like the exclamation used by Cousin John. 
She refrained, and went on to state that 
perhaps cautiously to advertise the ring, 
asking for proof of ownership, might answer. 
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Now Serena saw a little light, and said 
eagerly: “ Why, yes; how dull men are! The 
setting has the French hall-mark. No one 
could guess that. It would serve to find the 
real owner.” 

“Or the thief,” said Mrs. Clare. 
would know.” 

“T forgot that; I really should not care. 
But I do not think he would come for it. 
He would consider it a trap. I must think 
about it.” 

Mrs. Clare had exhausted her wisdom, or 
did not care to suggest that the thief might 
send some one else to claim and identify the 
ring. They had another cup of tea, Miss 
Vernon assuring her friend that she was the 
only person who had given her practical ad- 
vice. As to the rector she was reticent, 
being still a little sore. Cousin John had 
been simply absurd, and, in fact, she said: 
“Helen, John is always a little—well 
embarrassed. No; I should not say just 
that, dear, but unnatural. I think it grows 
on him.” 

Mrs. Clare looked up from a futile effort 
to balance a teaspoon on the lip of a 
tea-cup, and said: “Is n’t that rather droll 
of a man of the world like Mr. Winterbourne? 
Do you know, Rena, I sometimes think—I 
mean, is it not even yet possible that—” 

“No, Helen, it is not. Pardon my inter- 
ruption; and, dear, you are rather fond of 
going back to this somewhat aged subject. 
Suppose we drop it. John and I made a 
friendly contract seven years ago. I am 
satisfied with my own life, and as for John, 
he is a confirmed bachelor.” 

“That is a curable malady, my dear Rena.” 

Here Miss Vernon let fall her handker- 
chief, and recovered it, but not very 
promptly, feeling, as she sat up, that her 
tendency to blush on slight occasion was a 
habit which seemed to be difficult to over- 
come. She said, with a smile: “Let us re- 
turn to our diamond, Helen. I will think it 
over afresh. I wish I had asked John not 
to mention it. He evidently thought it an 
amusing tale. I do not.” 

“But apart, dear Rena, from your quite 
excessive scruples (oh, they are excessive), 
it is a thing any one might be apt to relate. 
I should.” 

“But you will not.” 

“No, of course not. Ah, here are the 
boys.” 

Miss Vernon walked homeward in the twi- 
light, feeling that in the multitude of coun- 
selors there is not always wisdom. Were 
they right, after all? Had she dealt with 
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her conscience so as to make it useless in as 
small an affair as this? Or were these people 
all wrong? And what should she do? 

Just what she had feared did happen. 
Cousin John wrote: 


DEAR RENA: I have your note, but, unluckily, I 
could not resist telling the story to a man at the 
club last night. Upon my word, you are quite 
needlessly sensitive. Lock up the ring and wait 
until I come back in November. Time is a good 
counselor. In a week or two, if you drop the 
matter, something will turn up. 

Yours always, 
J. W. 

P. S. Assoon as I heard from you I wrote the 
man a note and asked him not to tell the story; 
but who could resist such a comic opportunity? 
Pardon me. 


John assured her that something would 
turn up. Something did turn up; several 
things turned up. After days of distracting 
thought Serena wrote in her diary: 


At last I seem to see my way. I shall adver- 
tise. If in months no one appears to claim 
the ring I shall feel free to use it for charity. 





It will be seen that Miss Vernon was un- 
able to set down the number of months. 
Twenty-one years of undisputed ownership 
make good a land claim, as she knew. This 
did not require an immediate decision. She 
sent hermaid to the office of the “ Day-Book,” 
which she took chiefly because the name 
pleased her, and because it had no illustra- 
tions and no Sunday issue. This was her 
advertisement: 


Found, October 9, a diamond ring. Absolute 
proof of ownership required. Letter to S. V., at 
this office, must accurately describe setting and 
fix value. 


Here Serena hesitated, and finally added: 


No reward will be asked. 


With a mind now at ease, Miss Vernon 
invited Dr. Saffron and Mrs. Clare to dine 
two days later, and in the interval gave up 
her mind to the study of an English church 
controversy as to the use of incense and 
whether the number of candles on the altar 
should be odd or even. This, with what she 
meant to be a triumphant menu, occupied 
her for a time. The next day letters began 
to come. It was like the answers to a news- 
paper charade. Before the day of the dinner 
she had three hundred and twenty-one let- 
ters. All made more or less elaborate guesses 
at plain gold, enamel, or pearl setting, and 

















so on endlessly. All tried a shot at the value 
of the ring, and several came near enough. 
On the afternoon of her dinner she went to 
the city to get chocolate bonbons for dessert. 
Returning at dusk in the trolley, she heard 
two shop-girls talking. 

“It must be the same. Just look here. 
Read that. The ‘ Herald’ has two just lovely 
articles about it. You had n’t seenit? Why, 
where have you been? Everybody’s talking 
about it, and in the ‘ Day-Book’ there is an 
advertisement of the ring; it must be the 
same ring. Seven of us wrote letters to de- 
scribe it—just for fun.” 

“And suppose you had hit on the right 
description,” said her companion. 

“Oh, that would be awful fun; but law! 
one could n’t take it.” 

“Oh,no. The thief, he might describe it; 
but he ’d be afraid.” 

“Yes, but he might find out the house and 
burgle it. If I was her I ’d be dreadful 
scared. Think I ’d move.” 

Serena Vernon grew cold with anticipative 
fear. “This is John’s doing; how could he!” 

“The advertisement does n’t give her 
name,” said girl number one. “I wish I was 
her. I ’d soon settle it, and I would n’t be 
goose enough to cackle all over creation. 
Oh, the ‘Herald’ says her name is—oh, I 
forget. It ’s a real romantic name, like it 
was out of a novel—oh, Serena Vernon. 
Ill lend you the paper. Don’t lose it. 
Here ’s my station.” 

Miss Vernon sat up, a representative 
statue of all the outraged modesties of a re- 
tiring gentlewoman. “Oh, John,” she mur- 
mured, “I hate you. What shallIl do?” She 
bought the “ Herald,” and read with increas- 
ing misery, in huge head-lines: 


ROMANTICALLY AMAZING INCIDENT. 


WAS IT A TENDER ATTENTION TO THE LADY? 
WAS HE REALLY A PICKPOCKET? 
WHAT WILL SHE DO WITH IT? 

A gentleman sits by a lady in a trolley. He is 
said to have stolen her porte-monnaie from her bag, 
and in doing so dropped in it a diamond ring val- 
ued at three thousand dollars. Loss of purse 
discovered on her return home. Ring found at 
bottom of her bag. 

The heroine of this adventure is Miss Serena 
Vernon, a lady about forty-one years of age, well 
known in society at Denham. We hope to print 
her photograph to-morrow, with further particu- 
lars. Was he a thief? If so, the advertisement in 
yesterday’s “Day-Book” may be an effort to in- 
duce the man to call for his ring. A rather feeble 
feminine device; or is there some tender sentiment 
in the background? 
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Serena was half a mile past her home 
when she ceased re-reading this agreeable 
article and left the car. What could she 
do? She rang her bell, and, entering, found 
a young man on a chair in the little hall. 
He rose. 

“Miss Vernon, I believe?” 

“T am Miss Vernon. What is it?” 

“T represent the ‘ Daily Critic.’ I want a 
few particulars in regard to the astounding 
incident of the diamond ring.” 

“Sir,” said Miss Vernon, “this is an im- 
pertinence. What have you to do with my 
private affairs?” 

“Then it was true? Thank you, ma’am. 
Any further facts would gratify the public.” 

For a moment the well-bred gentlewoman 
was struck dumb with astonishment. “Will 
you be so good as to leave my house?” and 
she approached the hall door. 

“Yes, ma’am. Then you don’t board. 
You live alone.” 

“Leave my house.” 

“But, ma’am, is it true that the gentle- 
man is known to you? Or is it true that he 
has returned the purse and only kept a- 

“Will you go!” cried Miss Vernon. 

“But, ma’am—excuse me, ma’am, the 
public is interested. Why not give us the 
real story and let us contradict that non- 
sense in the ‘ Herald’?” 

“Will you go!” said Miss Vernon, “or, 
or She was at her wits’ end. “Shall J, 
must I call the dog? Towser! Towser!” she 
cried. 

She had a fine fear of dogs, big or little, 
and, needless to say, possessed none. 

“Certainly, ma’am; sorry to have _in- 
truded.” 

“Well, go, then.” 

Never before in her life had she been so 
abrupt to man or woman. He went out, and 
paused under the next electric light to make 
a note of her apparent age and costume. 
Serena entered her little library, and throw- 
ing herself into a chair, sat twisting her 
gloves, angry and miserable. “Oh for a 
man!” she exclaimed. 

Here she was still sitting when Mrs. Clare 
and Dr. Saffron appeared. Serena, hastily 
regaining her composure, rose as her friends 
entered, and excused herself for having 
been late in returning from the city. The 
doctor, in turn, apologized. He had not re- 
plied to her note of invitation until two 
hours ago, as a consultation had called him 
away, and he had been absent three days. 
Herinvitations to dine answered themselves. 
When were they ever'refused? There was 





















a certain harmony in the dress, face, and . 
figure of this complacent little gentleman, 
whose self-assurance carried everywhere a 
comforting sense of belief in his competence 


to deal with all human ills. An underesti- 
mate of the difficulties of the most difficult 
of professions, and an overestimate of Rod- 
erick Saffron, had served, with rather too 
sympathetic manners, to win for him a large 
practice and to make him a general favorite. 
Children liked him; mothers adored him; 
and if men liked or trusted him less com- 
pletely it was of small moment in general 
practice, where it is the verdict of women 
which decides the fortunes of a doctor. 

Mrs. Clare glanced at her friend’s half- 
mended disorder of face, and said: “ Don’t 
hurry, dear. I will go up-stairs with you. 
The doctor will excuse me.” 

“Certainly,” he replied. 

They had been gone a minute when the 
maid appeared and told the doctor that two 
persons, men, were in the entry, insisting on 
seeing Miss Vernon. Would he speak to 
them? She had said her mistress was en- 
gaged. They said they would wait. They 
would not go away. The doctor went out, 
and in a few minutes came back apparently 
amused. When the ladies returned, he said: 

“My dear Miss Serena, we have had two 
reporters here. Isawthem. They had some 
supremely ridiculous tale about a diamond; 
one man wanted your photograph. I simply 
told them the tale they had heard was not 
true; it was most absurd. And you may ima- 
gine what I said as to a photograph. I have 
not the honor to possess one myself. They 
said the story should be contradicted to- 
morrow, and went away.” 

“They went away!” said Miss Vernon. 
“And you told them it was not true—not 
true!” 

“Yes; they were a trifle obstinate, but 
these fellows are so used to being received 
with, may I say, rudeness and disgust, that 
a little civility always disarms them. You 
may be quite at your ease. They will con- 
tradict the story.” 

“But I am not at all at my ease, and it is 
true,” said Serena. Whereupon she related 
the facts to herastonished physician. “ What 
will they think of me?” 

“Well,” he said, “I have innocently fibbed 
for you, and a very good thing, too. But 
pardon me if I ask what you mean to do 
about the ring. Had I been at home you no 
doubt would have asked my advice.” 

Mrs. Clare smiled unworded comment. 
“Give it now,” she said. 
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The doctor was by habit inclined to learn 
what form of advice would be agreeable be- 
fore venturing to restate it in his own words. 
He hesitated, and then said: “To know what 
you have thought or done in this strange 
affair would reinforce my decision with 
knowledge.” 

“It is too late,” said Mrs. Clare. “Our 
friend has advertised for the owner of the 
diamond.” . 

“TI could have predicted Miss Vernon’s 
course from my long acquaintance with her 
character.” 

Mrs. Clare was delighted. She, too, had 
been silently predictive, but not as to her 
friend. 

“The thief will not come,” added the 
doctor. 

“Oh, I hope he will,” said Serena. “No, 
I hope he will not. I want the real owner to 
claim it. I have had a bushel of letters. 
Suppose no one comes? I cannot help it.” 

“There is our village hospital,” ventured 
the doctor. 

“You are as bad as my rector,” said Se- 
rena, smiling. 

“Let us wait a little,” said Mrs. Clare. 
She still had hopes of seeing her friend in 
one of Worth’s gowns. “At the worst, 
Rena,” she added, “ you can give it to me. I 
will put it away for Harry’s wife, and as he 
is now only six years old, the question 
would be ethically settled by the time he is, 
say, twenty-eight.” 

“How ingeniously proper, how judicial!” 
said the doctor. 

“Thanks, Helen,” said Serena; “there is 
something in that. I think Solomon must 
have owed his wisdom to the numberless 
ladies of his household.” 

“Yes, if wisdom be the child of experi- 
ence,” laughed Mrs. Clare. 

The doctor made a mental record of Miss 
Vernon’s compliment to the wits of woman 
for future use, when it might be desirable to 
explain his suave compliance with the views 
of some too resolute mother. 

“Read no papers for a week,” said Helen 
Clare. “That is my advice.” 

“The ‘Churchman’ or the ‘Guardian’ 
might be safe,” said the doctor. 

Serena smiled, and they went out to 
dinner. 

It was an unusual success, and Miss Ver- 
non awakened next morning enough at ease 
to read a dozen more letters with some sense 
of amusement. 

The next day two women reporters called, 
and an evening paper printed as a portrait 
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of Miss Vernon a full-length of a variety 
actress, twice divorced. 

A little later, the cook was offered a dol- 
lar for particulars of Miss Vernon’s life. 
Serena began to think of moving. 

In the afternoon the rector called, and 
how soothing, how satisfactory it was that 
the “Globe” had contradicted the extrava- 
gant statements of the “Herald”! 

Miss Vernon was unable to feel quite 
satisfied, for, after all, the story was true. 
When asked how it came to be denied by 
one of her own household, she explained the 
doctor’s share in the matter, the rector in- 
terjecting at intervals, “Really! Really!” At 
last he said: “ How painful to have been put 
in the position of appearing to sustain a 
deviation from truth!” 

Miss Vernon felt that she was overstating 
her disapproval. She held in the background 
behind her conscience a feeling that now the 
thing would cease to excite public comment. 
She said as much. 

“The doctor has clearly bungled,” said 
the rector—-“in fact, has assumed to know 
what he did not. But, my dear Miss Serena, 
if Dr. Saffron had a too childlike confidence 
in himself, we know that out of the mouth 
of babes cometh wisdom.” He was so well 
pleased with this that he repeated it for 
the benefit of Mrs. Clare, who came in as 
he spoke. 

Serena saw his satisfaction at this use of 
biblical quotations. She did not like it, but 
was tardily amused, knowing that her rector 
excessively disliked the doctor. Mrs. Clare 
knew why, but had always laughingly de- 
clined to explain to Serena. After this they 
discussed the Montana mission, when the 
rector at last rose. He said: “Has a way 
opened to you as to the diamond?” 

She said, “No,” but then apologized so 
gently for what she called her abrupt treat- 
ment of his advice that he went away seeing 
the reredos a little more distinctly. 

Then for a time the papers ceased from 
troubling, the letters came no more, and 
there was a lull in the affair of the diamond 
ring. Serena put it in her strong box in the 
bank, and had additional bolts placed on her 
first-floor windows. The burglar still haunted 
her uncomfortably. Soon after, a letter came 
from a friend in Santa Barbara, which much 
annoyed her. She showed it and the clipping 
it inclosed to Mrs. Clare. On this Mrs. Clare 
asked her if she knew the game called Rus- 
sian scandal. Serena had played it when 
young. 

“Well, my dear, the newspapers play it 
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all the time. It would seem easy to copy a 
paragraph accurately; but here you see 
what happens. This fine tale has gone all 
over the land, and this is the result.” She 
read aloud: 


“*A very beautiful Quaker lady in Durham, 
Pennsylvania, was followed into a car by a gen- 
tleman. He let fall into her bag a diamond ring 
valued at four thousand dollars. A romantic ter- 
mination is probably to follow this unusual form 
of wooing. It is said he took her purse when he 
dropped his ring into her bag. Perhaps he wanted 
a gage d’amour.’— Santa Barbara Journal. 

“ Another account says the brooch—or was it a 
ring ?— will reappear in the form of a reredos in 
the church at Durham, and that she has refused 
the gentleman and also refused to return his ring. 


“Serena, that rector has been gabbling; 
observe the reredos.” 

“Well,” said Serena, “it does seem only 
too likely. Burnit, dear. Men are all alike.” 

“They are all alike, are they? Even 
John?” 

“Yes, all. This is my new tea, Helen. 
Try it.” 

On Saturday, a week later, Miss Vernon 
received a letter from Tampa, Florida. 


DEAR RENA: The ducks were not at Currituck, 
and why I came hither I do not know, except that 
one must go somewhere. I have been eating 
humble-pie because of my folly, and, my dear 
cousin, it never agrees with me. I have read 
those blank papers, and the denial, and the adver- 
tisement. What a coil! I am sorry if, as is 
stated, you authorized the contradiction, and who 
is the reported Mr. Butterworth who was inter- 
viewed and represented you? I did not suspect 
you of this form of duplicity! Never ask a news- 
paper to say it has lied, or, except in politics, to 
say another paper has lied. My poor Rena, if I 
were to cowhide this fellow he would only con- 
trive worse things, and would swear, what is true, 
that the main fact is correct; and, really, to lick 
a reporter for coarse-minded misuse of facts 
would be valueless, or involve a too chronic use 
of this ultimate resort. After all, I am the one 
to blame. I am coming back at once. Do not 
move further in the matter. 

Your affectionate cousin, 
JOHN. 


“Well,” said Serena, aloud, “if anything 
were needed to make it all seem worse, this 
would. First John talks, then my doctor 
talks, then my rector talks, and they think 
we gossip.” 

That night Serena wrote in her diary: 


Yes, I do believe I have been wicked enough to 
want to have some one suffer for this outrage- 
some one besides poor, innocent me, who have 
lived in what Helen calls a cocoon of privacy. 




















Alas! I think I might once have married, but the 
unpleasant publicity of it all seemed so shocking, 
and now I am affichéed like an opera-dancer. It 
does seem too atrocious. I shall never forgive 
you, John, never. 


Miss Serena in all her gentle life had 
never so hated man or woman as to need to 
forgive. John was safe enough. The follow- 
ing Monday she wrote in her diary: 


The local express brought a pile of late Eng- 
lish journals. How thoughtful of John! Also by 
mail came an article blue-penciled—why blue?— 
from “Views and Reviews, a Journal in the In- 
terest of the Past and the Future of the Ulterior 
Womanhood.” That seems elaborate. The article 
is on my diamond—I mean on what John calls 
the “Great Diamond Trust.” 

“This curious story has its moral aspects. If 
the lady had not been so silly as to be needlessly 
civil to a man she would not have been in her 
present conscientious quandary.” 

How does any one know that I have a con- 
science, or was civil, or am in a quandary? 

The next heading is, “The Anti-Marriage 
League,” and, by way of contrast, an advertise- 
ment of the “Company to Insure Permanence in 
the Marriage State.” 

Good gracious! it is needed. I suppose there 
would be an examination on looks, temper, and 
money. I thought to show it to John. I do not 
think I shall. It sounds too like John. I do not 
mean that he is not refined. Mem.: The use of 
a diary is a temptation to be foolish. 

Tuesday. Delicious bunch of snipe from John, 
and a telegram. He is on his way North. What 
nonsense to wire’ How easily one’s language be- 
comes debased! Mem.: To avoid this word. 


On Wednesday morning that which ever 
since the advertisement was unlooked for, 
but probable, did occur. As Serena turned 
into the lane which led to her house, a slight, 
quiet, well-dressed man crossed the street, 
took off his hat, and said: “I have the 
honor to address Miss Vernon?” 

“That is my name, but if you are a re- 
porter—” 

“IT am not, madam, a reporter. I am 
Charles Lytton of Sedgely, Alabama. I am 
the owner of the diamond which I see has 
been, must have been, the source of anxiety 
and annoyance. The newspapers have, I 
grieve to say—” 

Miss Vernon was on her guard. The man’s 
tones lacked that indefinable something in 
the way of inflection which should have gone 
with what seemed to be carefully chosen 
language—a little too careful; nor had he 
- accent of the South. She interrupted 

im. 
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“Come in,” she said, quite resolute, but 
also somewhat nervous. 

He followed her into the library and 
cast a glance of swift survey about the 
room. They sat down, Serena near the 
bell. 


“T lost, I should say my wife lost, this 
ring, her mother’s marriage gift. It was 
stolen on a French steamer, the Gascoigne, 
last year. Of course it is very dear to me. 
You will pardon my emotion.” 

Serena pardoned the emotion, but re- 
flected on the size of the departed Mrs. 
Lytton’s finger. 

“Here is the description of the ring,” he 
continued; “I have written it out.” 

Serena read and re-read it. It was accu- 
rate. She was clear at once that either this 
was the true owner or, as was probable, 
that he represented the thief. How to be 
sure? 

“And now, madam,” he said, not waiting 
for her decision, “ have the kindness to give 
me my ring.” 

She made no reply except to look up and 
then once more to consider the memoranda. 
These were written on a rather soiled half- 
sheet of ruled note-paper. This caused Se- 
rena to have a prejudicial distrust of which 
she was conscious and a little ashamed. 
Time was now what she most wanted. She 
said: “It appears to be—I have no doubt it 
is all correct.' The ring is in the bank.” 

“TI have to leave town to-day,” he said. 
“Tf you will go with me to the bank you will 
add to my obligations.” 

Miss Vernon replied with calmness: “I 
fear that in so large a matter I must ask for 
further information, and, pardon me, for 
some personal identification.” 

Then he saw that he had lost the game. 
He rose. “I should think that needless. 
However, I will wait over two days” (“ Why 
two?” thought Serena), “and on Friday will 
return with my friend Mr. Seeley, the 
cashier of the Mechanics’ Trust. Will that 
answer? And may we set twelve o’clock? Do 
you know Mr. Seeley?” 

“IT do not,” she returned. 
at that hour.” 

“T must leave at one forty-five. Will you 
kindly have the ring ready?” 

If he did not come the ring would be safe. 
If he did, Mr. Seeley, a well-known citizen, 
would be present, the man vouched for, and 
she relieved. At all events, John should be 
there. All this passed through her mind be- 


1 Diary: “This was not quite true. 
said it.” 


“ 


I shall be here 


I am sorry I 
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fore she repeated, “Yes, the ring shall be 
here, and I shall be most pleased to get rid 
of it. Good morning ”; and he went away. 

A little later came Mrs. Clare, to whom 
Miss Vernon related the interview, add- 
ing: “And now, Helen, how does it strike 
you?” 

“Was he possibly a reporter, a gossip 
burglar?” 

“Goodness! Helen, no. I should prefer a 
real burglar. Tell me, dear, you do not think 
he was that; that would—” 

“No, Ido not. But he will not come. 
you know Mr. Seeley, dear? I do.” 

“No, but in any case John will be here.” 

“Why is not John always here, or you 
there?” 

“T wish. you would not, Helen.” 

“Would not what?” 

“You know well enough.” 

“You will marry him, Rena.” 

“No, never.” 

“Then he will marry you.” 

“Tt is too late. I am—” 

“My dear, have the kindness to consult 
that oracle, the looking-glass. You dear, 
sweet, shy, silly creature! How pretty you 
are when you blush!” 

“Don’t, please.” 

“Well, as you like. I must go.” 

At dusk came a note. 


Do 


I have seen Frank Seeley. He does not know 


your man. 


“T thought as much,” said Serena. “Why 
did I not think of this? How clever she is!” 

When John Winterbourne arrived next 
day, he said: “Come for a drive, Serena. 
Don’t talk now. Geta warm wrap. My dog- 
cart is on the avenue.” 

When they were far out in the country, 
he said: “ Here is an apology from that edi- 
torial scamp to whom my friend told the 
story. He regrets, etc.; will make it all right 
in to-morrow’s paper. I said no, he must 
hold his tongue; that was all I asked.” 

“Thank you, John. That was right. I 
must have no more of it.” 

“Of course, Rena, the editor was out of 
town. He always is when these things hap- 
pen.” 

“Are there no decent journals, John?” 

“Certainly. The ‘Day-Book’ and the 
‘Episcopal Recorder.’ Oh, others, too, Rena. 
Don’t look so grave. What a glorious day! 
But what of the diamond?” 

Then she told him of her latest interview. 
It was now his turn to look grave. 

“Rena, the man came from your thief. 
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He did not expect to succeed. He will not 
return on Friday at the time set. He wanted 
to be sure that you would have the ring in 
your house. I say, Rena, you have a spare 
room?” 

“Yes.” 

“Will you take me in for a day or two?” 

Rena hesitated for an instant, and said: 
“Yes, John. But what is it? What do you 
fear?” 

“TI do not know. 
police.” 

“No, no.” 

“Why not?” 

“He will think I set a trap for him.” 

“ And why not?” 

“But, John, it will be in the papers again, 
and I shall have to go to court, and more 
reporters will come, and, after all, I shall 
still have the ring, and there we are just 
where we began.” 

“Rena, you want a man to take care of 
you. You wear too tight shoes on your con- 
science. You are a moral tenderfoot.” 

“A what, John?” 

“Too much conscience, Rena.” 

“You are right, I dare say—I mean about 
my conscience.” 

“Possibly it has had so little sin to attend 
to that it has become too—well, too concen- 
trated.” 

“What nonsense, John!” 

“Cousin Rena, are you past seeing the 
fun of the Diamond Trust?” 

“Pretty nearly.” 

“Best get all the amusement out of it 
you can.” 

“There is n’t anything new, John, is 
there?” She was alarmed. 

“No, only pure fun. I cut out a few para- 
graphs from Southern papers. Like to look 
at them, Rena?” 

“No, I should not.” 

“But, Rena, there is one—just take the 
reins; they ’ll go along.” 

“T shall do no such thing.” 

“Well, here it is. I forgot—stuck it in 
my waistcoat pocket.” 

Miss Vernon took it reluctantly, saying: 
“T shall read this and no more. Helen Clare 
says.it is a dreadful thing to come into the 
changeless peace of life like mine. It was 
so prettily worded, but when she went on to 
say such an event was disheveling, that did 
seem to me an odd use of English.” 

“Rather,” said John, touching up the 
leader. “Read it aloud. How could it have 
got so mixed up?” 

Serena read: 


I will speak to the 
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“A well-known society woman in Rahway was 
in the habit of going to New York daily on a 
trolley. She observed a gentleman who was al- 
ways on the same car with her. He watched her 
so constantly as to embarrass her, contriving al- 
ways, soon or late, to sit beside her. On several 
occasions she found at the end of her journey 
that jewels had been placed in the reticule she 
carried. One was a diamond worth a thousand 
dollars; once it was a pearl ring; once an opal 
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“Tt gives one a certain disrespect for his- 
tory, Rena. I won’t ask you to read the 
others. They would curdle your young blood. 
Well, I will come on Friday, and, by the 
by, I had a day at Currituck. You will get 
your ducks this evening. Don’t overcook 
them.” 

“ As if I could allow such a thing, John!” 
“TI told Tom to leave with them a case of 





“*AND NOW, MADAM, . . . HAVE THE KINDNESS TO GIVE ME MY RING.’” 


ring. She is sure these were put in her bag by 
the gentleman above mentioned. When she eeased 
to travel on this line, every second day some jewel 
was left at the house by mail or by express. Miss 
Varnum [“Gracious!” exclaimed Serena, “ Var- 
num!”]isthelady’s name. Strangely enough, under 
this opulent persecution [“‘ Opulent’ is a fine ad- 
jective, Rena,” interposed John] Miss Varnum’s 
nerves have given way, and she is now about tocon- 
sult the distinguished neurologist, Dr. von Neuron. 


“That is certainly worthy of the news- 
paper novelist,” said Serena. “It would be 
curious to see how from the‘ Herald’s’ hor- 
rid account it got by degrees to this.” 

VoL. LXI.—39. 


Corton Vieux. I have just got my importa- 
tion. Don’t drink it for two months.” 

“ John, that kind of thing must stop. You 
know—” 

“Tt never will stop.” 

“You nearly ran into that wagon.” 

“I did; it was your nonsense, Rena. You 
did not stir. You are the least nervous 
woman I ever drove.” 

“Do you drive many?” 

“Several,” said John. 

Serena was silent, and then said: 

“How the leaves are falling!” 

“Too fast,” said John. 
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Serena meditated. 

John’s bag came that evening, and the 
wine and the ducks. He followed them at 
noon, in time for luncheon, on Friday. No 
visitors appeared. In the afternoon he 
lighted a cigar and went out at the back of 
the house to think a little. Serena had 
begged him to smoke in her library. This 
was unusual. She rather liked the odor of 
tobacco, but entertained antique prejudices 
in regard to the habit, as her doctor knew 
to his postprandial discomfort. John had 
two subjects for reflection. One he put aside. 
The other was answered in a measure by 
the revolver in his breast pocket. He walked 
on, keenly scrutinizing those who went by. 
About dusk he observed a large man under 
a slouched felt hat and in a loose cloak, a 
rather uncommon garment. He was smok- 
ing. He paused a moment opposite to Se- 
rena’s lane, and then continued on his way. 
About half a block farther he crossed over, 
and, as John had lingered, they approached 
each other. John dropped his cigar behind 
him, and, holding a fresh one in his hand, 
paused, asking in his most civil way for a 
light. The other gave him his cigar with- 
out words. As John lighted his own, he let 
fall the stranger’s cigar. On this he apolo- 
gized profusely, and offered his open cigar- 
case. The man helped himself, and said, 
“Much obliged.” As he secured a light from 
John’s cigar, it was too dark to see well, 
but the illumination of the two bright tips 
lighted up a coarse face in flashes. The man 
had a large wart on his left cheek. John 
said, “You will find the cigar good,” and 
moved on, murmuring to himself: “We are 
to have two, then. Oh, Rena, your fear of 
wholesome publicity may prove to bea pretty 
business. A few policemen would—well, I 
think I can arrange it. And where is Mr. 
Lytton? This beats tarpon-fishing.” He 
made a long circuit and reéntered the house 
at the back door, throwing away his cigar. 

At six-thirty the door-bell rang, and the 
servant announced Mr. Lytton. Serena rose, 
and said under her breath, “Tell Mr. John 
after the man comes in.” 

She was amazed to feel so tranquil. Was 
it John? Meanwhile Mr. Lytton in the 
hall reopened the street door so as to leave 
it slightly ajar, and a moment later was 
seated at the fire, while Serena listened for 
her cousin’s step on the stair. He had gone 
quietly down the back stairway, warned the 
women to keep the back door locked, and 
waited a moment. 

Mr. Lytton said: “Mr. Seeley is out of 
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town. I have come for the ring. I cannot 
consent, ma’am, to your delaying its return.” 
His tone was peremptory. 

Serena glanced at the half-closed door 
which led into the dining-room, and hearing 
no sign of John, became anxious, but, to her 
surprise, not at all alarmed. She had failed 
John once. He had never failed her. Mr. 
Lytton rose, looked into the back room, and 
returned without explaining this cautious 
inspection. At this moment the front door 
was heard to close gently. The thief of the 
trolley-car entered. Serena rose. The new- 
comer caught her by the wrist, and said: 
“Now, no nonsense, miss; I want my ring.” 

Serena was never timid in an emergency. 
She said: “Be so good as not to clasp my 
wrist so hard. I can’t get away.” 

“Give me my ring!” 

“Tt is not yours,” she said boldly, “and I 
have not got it with me.” She was very 
quiet, almost cool. John had it. 

“Where is it?” 

“That you will not know until you prove 
that you own it.” 

“You had best tell us, or—” 

“T will die first.” 

At this moment the door was thrown open, 
and John cried out, “Hands up,” the gleam- 
ing steel barrel of a revolver emphasizing 
the order. Both men were too old at the 
game to hesitate. They obeyed him, and Se- 
rena fell into a chair, not too scared to fail 
of admiration of the handsome figure in.a 
velvet lounging-jacket. Said John,“ A single 
shot will call the police, but I never miss.” 

Serena was amused, even at this critical 
moment, at the absurdity of the two scamps 
with their hands in the air. 

“Move a little nearer, you fellows,” said 
John. “So, that will do; now we will talk. 
Be so good as to remember that a shot will 
cripple one of you and call the officers. 
Now answer me. Where did you get that 
ring? You, the big chap.” 

“Tt is mine.” 

“Stuff! Don’t trifle. Answer. If you tell 
the truth and I can prove it, you may go. By 
the way, you other fellow, I do not want 
you. You may go; but hands up and shut 
the door after you.” 

The gentleman in question made no reply 
except to obey. He closed the library door 
behind him, and was wise enough to carry 
off Serena’s seal jacket and John’s overcoat. 
The front door shut clamorously. 

“And now,” said John, “I want to know. 
Don’t stir. Keep up your hands—higher. 
It is a trifle fatiguing. Moses found it so.” 
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“Oh, John!” 
“Be quiet, Rena. This gentleman has the 
floor. Come, now, out with it. The truth or 
the penitentiary.” 

“You can’t prove nothing.” 

“What about that pocket-book?” 

“And my luck-penny?” 

“Do, Rena, keep quiet.” 

“Will you let me go if I own up square?” 

“T will.” 

“How shall I be sure?” 

“Damn it, you fool! You can’t help tell- 
ing, and I have promised. You have got to 
trust the inconceivable probability of having 
to do with a gentleman.” 

“Well, I stole it in New York. It was 
part of the plunder in the big Schmitt 
burglary !ast May.” 

. “Who has the proof?” 

“The police in New York has the descrip- 
tion. Now let me go.” 

“Not much. Here, Rena, write. I will 
dictate: 


THE 








“POLICE HEADQUARTERS, NEW YORK: 

“Found, set in a gold _ring with French hall- 
mark of 1838, a diamond, value about eight hun- 
dred dollars, two and a half carats. Schmitt 
burglary. Instant answer. Repeat message.” 


Serena wrote as he dictated. 

“Read it aloud. That will do. Now put 
on your wraps and take that telegram your- 
self to the nearest station. Take your maid. 
Give the operator five dollars, and promise 
five more for an immediate answer. Wait 
for it. Go out the back way. I will amuse 
our guest.” 

Serena lost no time. 

“Tell the police outside to wait. If the 
reply is as it should be, send them away. 
They will understand.” 

She was gone. 

“ And now,” said John, “a moment.” He 
came closer, put the pistol to the man’s 
head, and with his left hand extracted from 
the breast of the thief’s coat a revolver. 
He let it fall into his own pocket, and said: 
“Sit down; drop your hands; you must be 
tired. Let us talk. What is your name? 
Any alias will do. I want a convenient 
handle.” 

“Don’t know what for. Hall, Joe Hall, 
will do.” He was angry and sullen. 

“What ’s your special line of business? I 
take it Miss Vernon’s purse was a little side 
sport. The moral is, Keep to your own line; 
don’t speculate. By the way, have you kept 
that purse?” 

“Yes, I use it myself. I ’ll chuck it into 
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the bargain. Money ’s gone, of course. 
There ’s a queer penny; it’s init now. Oh, 
come to think, my gal tried a receipt there 
was. Pretty nigh pizened me. Ain’t been 
the same man since. You can have the 
purse.” 

“Put the purse on that chair.” He did 
so. “Educated variety of knowledge is of 
value in all the professions, Mr. Hall.” 

“What?” 

“Well, the luck-penny fetches one hun- 
dred dollars; a rare coin.” 

“Gosh! I missed it, did n’t I?” 

“Yes, you did. Suppose we talk. We 
have two or three hours. If you are not 
lying you are safe.” 

“T was on the square, by- 

“We can’t sit here for an hour or two in 
silence. Don’t swear. Tell me your biggest 
burgle.” 

What followed was sufficiently entertain- 
ing, and would have set up in detective and 
anti-detective crime literature a dozen small 
story-tellers. Joe, beginning to feel safe, 
was flattered and at last fluent. John was 
delighted —appreciative of the joy of risks. 

“If you were to put all this cleverness into 
some regular, honest work—why not, Mr. 
Hall?” 

“Would n’t be any fun in it.” 

“No, I see. Pray go on.” 

“Well, shall I tell you how I stole the— 
well, no good to name them—the pearls last 
year, and what came of it?” He laughed, 
now quite at ease. 

“A good story,” said John. 

“There is a better one.” 

“What ’s that?” 

“Oh, about the watermelon bank. Tom 
Crocker, he used to keep all his money in a 
watermelon. And Tom’s grandmother, she 
give away that watermelon to—” 

At this moment Serena, red and handsome, 
returned breathless. 

“Tt ’s all right,” she cried; “he told the 
truth. Here is the telegram; read it.” 


“DETECTIVE OFFICE, POLICE HEADQUARTERS, 
New York. 

“Hold thief if you have him.” 

“Not I,” said John. 

“Oh, no,” said Serena. 


“Description correct. Any clue to the ruby 
bracelet?” 


Joe grinned. “I did n’t drop that in the 
bag, sir.” p 

“No. Police gone, Serena? 

“There are none.” 
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“Never were,” said John. 

“Euchred,” said Joe, “all round.” 

“Now, my man,” said John, “you may go. 
That story will never be finished. It is very 
like compounding a felony—but Miss Ver- 
non is averse to publicity.” 

“Me, too,” said Joe, much relieved. 
“Never told a lie in my life.” 

“Until now,” said John. “Get out of 
this.” 

“Good night, sir”; and Joe, accompanied 
to the door by John, departed in great haste. 

John came back. It was ten o’clock. 
“Rena,” he said, “you may now comfortably 
rock to sleep that uneasy, over-educated 
conscience. You want a care-taker, Rena; 
you must have been born an orphan. How 
I am to settle with the New York police is 
past my comprehension.” 

“John, I am, as always, in your debt.” 

“Then pay,” he said. 

“T cannot; I never can.” 

“Try; an effort at honesty is always pos- 
sible, even for the most depraved.” 

“What can I do, John?” 

“You know well enough.” 

“Yes,” she said, looking him full in the 
eyes, a little flushed, a look of tender sad- 
ness in the face lines. “I—I cannot pretend 
to misunderstand you. I—I have liked you 
ever since we were children. I know how 
great, how undeserved, is all your love and 
patience, but—” 

“But what, Rena?” 

“Oh, I—I am not sure, and—not to be 
sure would be unjust, wicked. It is such a— 
I cannot.” 

“Say will not, Rena.” 

“But I do not want to say that. It seems 
hard. It is always you who are good and 
helpful, and it is I who have no way to 
thank you.” 

“But there is a way.” 

“Yes, I know, I know. I—I can’t, John.” 

Then John Winterbourne bent over her 
and took her hand and caressed it with a 
light touch of his own, and said: “ Well, my 
dear Rena, never mind me. Unless it is to 
make you also happy, as I should be, I do 
not want you to say ‘Yes.’ Either you care 
for—no, love me, or you do not; and if 
not, let us go on as we have done. It is only 
one more disappointment. Were the ducks 
good, Rena?” 

“Oh, John, when—how can you! When 
I am hurt, troubled, because I cannot—to 
talk—about—about ducks.” 

“Then damn the ducks!” 
“John!” 
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“Suppose you go to bed, Rena; you are 
nervous.” 

“T never was nervous in my life.” 

“Your eyes are red.” 

“They are not.” 

“Go to bed, dear. May I smoke here? 
Where is your last ‘Spectator’?” 

There was in this cold ending of an im- 
minent love-scene something which Rena 
felt to be harsh and unfit. She cared most 
truly for this man, and knew, too, he was 
acting to set her at ease. She moved toward 
the door. Then she turned and said: 

“T do not like, John, to be always weighed 
down with debt. Things cannot go on as 
they have done.” 

“My dear Rena, you can send the scale 
flying and make me the abject, hopeless 
debtor. One word, dear—no, three.” 

“Good night, John.” She left the room. 
He heard her footfall on the stairs, heard 
the sound of windows closed and of bolts 
shot. The servants had gone to bed; the 
house was still. 

John Winterbourne lighted a cigar and 
sat down. He read no journal; a half-hour 
went by. He sat up of a sudden. Was that 
Rena? He went out into the dark hallway. 
Then he heard Rena’s voice out of the 
gloom overhead: 

“John!” 

“What is it, Rena? Anything wrong?” 

“No.” 

“What the deuce is it?” 

“Nothing. You don’t think those burglars 
could—” 

“Dear child! It is not eleven. Go to bed.” 

“Good night, Cousin John. I—I want to 
say something—I cannot 

“Very good, dear. I will come up.” 

“No, please not. You must not, John.” 

“Oh, all right. What is it? Won't it 
keep?” 

“Please to go away before I come down 
to-morrow.” 

“By George! Really! Certainly, Rena. 
6 A.M.?” 

“John!” This was very low. 

“Well?” 

“T think I love you.” 

“Oh, Rena!” 

“And come back to dinner, John. Oh, I 
am glad it is dark.” 

“God bless you, Rena,” he said as he 
heard the quick retreat of feet overhead. 

Then John Winterbourne went back to 
the library, where he sat down and wrote a 
letter to Serena Vernon; but what he wrote 
I do not know. 



















































STORM SONG 
OF THE NORSEMEN 








WITH DRAWINGS BY MAXFIELD PARRISH, 


(The A gir was the old Norse god of the ocean.) 
1. 


HE Agir ’s gone abroad to-night; 
He calls you all, my merry men, 
And tunes afar his mocking flight 
O’er watery moor and fen. 
Why bide ye in the drowsy bay, 
The home of sloth and dull delight? 
Heave yo! Heave yo! my merry men, 
And follow we away! 


IL 


The beetling cliffs grow black amain, 
The stormy west gleams redly through 
And roaring surges plunge again 
Across the startled view. 
The little craft, the harbor round, 
Fret at their fetters in disdain 
As we, along the roughening blue, 
Slip past them, seaward-bound. 


Il, 


Now ho for the mirth of a moving ship! 
And ho for the white sails blowing wide! 
And ho for the salt wine on the lip, 
And the rush of the mellow tide! 
More faintly comes the breakers’ boom, 
And ‘far arear the home lights slip, 
And fast the thundering jetty-side 
Runs back athwart the gloom. 





IV. 


Oh, the prow is up and the wind is on! 
The A:gir comes with rush of rain 
And greetings as in years agone 
From all his stormy train, 
What fire flames the exulting blood 
As we with them fare on and on! 
What madness moves in every vein, 
And merry hardihood! 
























Vv. 


In tumbling mountains with the wind 
The shivering sea runs dully white, 
And dizzy valleys drift behind, 
Agleam with dusky light; 
And far along the windy lea 
We watch with rapture unconfined 
The shadowy glories of the night 
Upon the storming sea. 


Vi. 


Along the beam the bright foam runs, 
And fumes and hisses through the dark, 

And flaunts a myriad mimic suns 
About our flying bark. 

Aloft the great sails beat and blow 
Like rout and roar of hungry guns, 

And bend to brush their eager mark 
Along the hills of snow. 


VIL. 


O Agir, take my hands in thine 
Soft ease and safety are but vain; 
We ’ll quaff with thee the windy wine 
And dare the farthest main. 
Thy breath is round us, wild and warm, 
And bright along the rushing brine 
We sweep with all thy shining train 
On pluméd wings of storm, 


Vil. 


The wet winds whip the wintry spray 
To whirling fury in our path, 

And toss afar their shattered prey, 
And roar in hardy wrath. 

Like hounds upon a hurrying trail 
Their baying blows from far away, 

And echoes up the foaming strath 
Upon the angry gale. 


IX. 


Now from the rolling mists there come 
The wraiths of stately ships, that swept 
In years agone the fretting foam, 
Ere wives and babes had wept. 
Young hearts sang then in hardy glee, 
But e’er the winds wore sobbing home, 
And mate and manful master slept 
Beneath the wintry sea. 









































































xX. 


They speed upon us, pale and high, 
And rock along the rushing blast, 

Nor comes there moan, nor call, nor cry, 
As they run stilly past. 

Wild is the wind, the sea is gray, 
But courage glows in every eye, 

And courage sends them faring fast 
Adown the flying spray. 


XI. 


One day while yet the storm runs new 
In rapture round a thousand lands, 
This bright-browed comrade will undo 
The clinging of these hands, 
And there will be for me no more 
The sheltering cliffs, the bay’s soft blue, 
No more the low hut on the sands, 
Or cheery call ashore. 


XII. 


O Agir, friend, thy years are fleet— 
Soon comes the time of couch and staff; 
We follow thee with earnest feet, 
Nor dream thy joys in half. 
The hurrying wine of living strife 
Upon the eager lip is sweet, 
And to the jeweled brim we ’Il quaff 
The glorious cup of life. 


XIII, 


The Agir ’s gone abroad to-night ; 
He calls you all, my merry men, 
And tunes afar his mocking flight 
O’er watery moor and fen. 
Why bide ye in the drowsy bay, 
The home of sloth and dull delight? 
Heave yo! Heave yo! my merry men, 
And follow we away! . 
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LXI.—40, 
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‘HE American patent system differs 

in one very important respect from 

those of all other countries save those 

that have modeled their patent laws 
upon ours. Our government under- 
takes to be the friend and protector of the 
inventor, and ascertains for him whether his 
invention or discovery is really new, as he 
supposes, and therefore his own by right of 
priority. If it grants his application, he can 
be reasonably sure of originality and of hav- 
ing acquired rights which can be maintained 
in the courts. European nations, Germany 
and Austria excepted, do nothing of the 
sort. Their patent offices are only places 
of record, where inventors deposit their 
drawings and specifications and take out cer- 
tificates, and where they can, if they like, 
themselves make search for prior inventions 
346 
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in the same lines. The government ex- 
amines nothing, decides nothing. Many 
American inventors who are not informed 
as to foreign patent laws make haste to 
take out patents in Europe, and imagine 
that when their worthy parchments reach 
them they have obtained something 








valuable, not knowing that the same 
things may have been patented before or 
may be again. Indeed, their foreign pat- 
ents, instead of protecting them, may, if 
of evident value and if not vigilantly 
watched by their agents, be seized upon 
and repatented by men on the ground, who 
will manufacture the articles and sell them 
while the inventor across the ocean is wait- 
ing for propositions to pay him a royalty. 
The patent of the United States govern- 
ment is a very different thing. It is, in 
effect, a warranty deed to the invention it 
covers. Errors in examination are of course 
possible, which call for judicial interference, 
but they are comparatively rare. There is 
hardly one case in five hundred in which 
our Patent Office fails to ascertain definitely 
whetheraclaim of originality is well founded. 
The inventor can feel secure that his ideas 
will not be taken from him and incorporated 
in a subsequent patent, and that he will not 
be obliged to prosecute costly suits at law to 
prove his right to his own property. What 
he cannot ascertain, the government ascer- 
tains for him. The Patent Office is an in- 
stance of a beneficent paternalism in govern- 
mental activity which may be commended 








THE UNITED 
to the notice of those successors of the 
Anti-Federalists of old times who are al- 
ways crying out against every proposition 
that looks to making the national power use- 
ful to the citizen. The wonder is that such 
a centralized and paternal function became 
attached to our loosely organized national 
machine as long ago as 1836, when States’- 
rights theories were rampant. 

Of the many ambitious attempts at repro- 
ducing Greek classic architecture in the 
public buildings in Washington the Patent 
Office is one of the most successful. There 


are few finer sights in the capital, a city of 
vistas and architectural effects, than the 
view of the south portico of this building 
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thrust forward into the line of vision as 
one goes eastward from the Treasury along 
F street. It covers two city squares, ex- 
tending from Seventh to Ninth streets and 
from F to G, its length being two hundred 
and seventy feet and its depth sixty-nine. 
It completely incloses an inner court. The 
old freestone wing was completed in 1840, 
the east wing in 1852, the west wing in 1856, 
and the north wing in 1867. The entire cost 
was about three million dollars. The ori- 
ginal purpose was that the whole structure 
should be devoted to the uses of the Patent 
Office, which gives it its name; but when 
the Interior Department was created by 
Congress, and given jurisdiction over patents 
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THE STEPS OF THE PATENT OFFICE. 
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HALF-TONE PLATE ENGRAVED BY F. H. WELLINGTON, 


AN INVENTOR EXPLAINING A WORKING MODEL: “WHY, A LITTLE CHILD CAN WORK IT!” 





as well as public lands, Indian affairs, and 
sundry odds and ends of governmental func- 
tions, it took possession of the new building, 
and has held more or less of it ever since, 
with certain of its bureaus and with the 
offices of its chief, the Secretary of the 
Interior. The inventors of the country have 
paid for the building with the fees collected 
from them for their ap- 
plications and patents, but 
the officials they support 
to do their work are so 
cramped for want of room, 
and so overburdened with 
duties for want of suffi- 
cient assistance, that the 
work itself cannot be done 
with proper thoroughness 
or rapidity. Yet there isa 
surplus of over five mil- 
lions of dollars in the 
Treasury to the credit of 
the Patent Office. 

Inside, the Patent Office 
building presents little of 
interest. Prior to 1893 the 
great marble room on the 
upper floor, a superb hall 
extending around thewhole 
structure, was crowded 
with cases of models in 
monotonous rows on the 
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main floors and in the galleries. Most of the 
models have been removed to another build- 
ing, and the space formerly occupied by them 
has been partitioned off into rooms required 
by additions to the examining force. 

The stock of models by no means rep- 
resents the whole history of invention since 
the Patent Office was established, for the 
office has gone through 
two destructive fires. The 
first occurred in 1836, 
when it was a branch of 
the State Department and 
occupied a leased building, 
once a hotel, which stood 
on the site of the old gen- 
eral Post-Office. In that 
fire seven thousand models 
were destroyed. In 1877 
the upper part of the 
north and west wings of 
the present building (sup- 
posed to be fire-proof) was 
burned, and one hundred 
and fourteen thousand 
models perished, including 
wholeclasses of inventions. 
There is some satisfaction 
in learning from the ven- 
erable custodian of the 
place that all the patent 
churns were lost in the 
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conflagration; but this feeling is dashed by 
the information that the patent washing- 
machines were saved. Seriously, the fire was 
a great calamity, making it impossible longer 
to study the history of invention since 1836 
by aid of the object-lessons of models. It 
did not embarrass the working of the patent 
system, however, for duplicates of the sixty 
thousand drawings de- 
stroyed were in existence, 
and copies by photolithog- 
raphy were speedily made. 
No doubt the fire had 
much to do with bringing 
about the abandonment of 
the method of examining 
applications for patents 
with models as well as with 
drawings, a change made 
about twenty years ago. 
Formerly a working model 
was required of every de- 
vice which could be shown 
in that way; now in- 
ventors may submit 
models only in cases 
where the ex- 
aminers find that 
drawings do not 
adequately ex- 
hibit the points 
to be passed 
upon. The two 
fires made havoc 
with the historic 
inventions, such 
as Fulton’s draw- 
ing of his steam- 
boat and the 
models showing 
the early prog- 
ress of the 
steam - engine. 
There is not 3 
much left to at- hs d 7 
tract the curios- Zo> 
ity-hunter except 

the first sewing- 

machine of Elias Howe. Franklin’s press, 
which was once among the treasures of the 
place, has gone to the National Museum 
along with Washington’s clothing and camp 
equipage. 

No branch of the national government 
touches so many people at so many points as 
the Patent Office; for a man could manage 
to dispense, for a time at least, with the 
service of the mails, but he could hardly get 
along for a single day without using some 
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patented article or the product of some pat- 
ented machine, unless he should flee to a 
wilderness, raise his own food, and make his 
own clothing and implements. Go where 
you will, you cannot outrun the patent sys- 
tem. It is interlined with the whole fabric 
of our civilization, and meets us at every 
step of our daily lives; yet it is not a burden 
or a tax that is felt by 
the masses. In some di- 
rections and for limited 
times it may be oppres- 
sive by unduly enhan- 
cing the cost of articles 
of general use, but the 
competition of inventors 
and manufacturers is 
pretty sure to find a 
remedy. By far the 
great majority of active 
patents collect so small 
a royalty from con- 
sumers that their cost 
bears no comparison to 
the saving and 
convenience ef- 
fected by their 
use. Besides, the 
general influence 
of the system is 
to cheapen all 
productive _ pro- 
cesses by render- 
ing them swifter, 
more perfect, 
more automatic. 
Indeed, the most 
important _ rela- 
tion of patents 
is not so much 
to manufactured 
articles as to the 
machinery which 
makes them. Here 
the consumer is 
directly benefited. 
He pays less for 
the fabric, not 
more, because the loom has been perfected 
by patented appliances. Patented machinery 
has reduced the cost of almost every article 
of daily use. The examiners in the Patent 
Office will tell you that the class from which 
inventions mainly come is that of men en- 
gaged in the working of machinery, who are 
constantly thinking out improvements. 
Our patent system, though greatly modi- 
fied from its original form, is about as old as 
the federal government itself. The first law 
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authorizing the granting of patents for in- 
ventions and discoveries was adopted by 
Congress in 1790. It created a patent board, 
composed of the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of War, and the Attorney-Gen- 
eral, and this grave cabinet council, with 
Thomas Jefferson at its head, actually sat 
upon all applications that came in during 
the first few years after the law was passed. 
It is related that Jefferson was disposed to 
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office was William Thornton, a strong and 
original character, who came from the West 
Indies to Philadelphia, and followed the 
seat of government in its migration to 
Washington. He was a skilful draftsman, 
which no doubt commended him for the post, 
and we may readily imagine that his custom 
of keeping hunters and riding to hounds 
made him popular with the country gentle- 
men who managed the affairs of the infant 
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apply the letter of the statute quite strictly 
where it required that inventions should be 
useful in order to receive patents, and that 
he threw out several applications because he 
thought the articles trifling and of no bene- 
fit to mankind. In those days, and indeed 
down to this time in most monarchical coun- 
tries, a patent was regarded as a privilege 
granted by the government at its pleasure, 
rather than as a property-right to which an 
inventor could lay claim. The requirement 
of utility still remains in the patent law, but 
it is interpreted to exclude only immoral and 
injurious articles. In 1791, the year after 
the law of 1790 went into operation, thirty- 
three patents were granted; in 1792, eleven; 
in 1793, twenty. By 1802 the patent business 
had become fixed as a regular bureau of the 
State Department, under an official known 
as the Superintendent. First to fill that 


republic. To Thornton the old Capitol 
building was indebted for its dome. He took 
the original plan, added a dome, and showed 
it to Washington, who was so pleased with 
the change that he directed the architect to 
adoptit. It is said that Thornton dissuaded 
the British invaders from burning the models 
in the Patent Office when they put the torch 
to the public buildings after the capture of 
Washington in 1814. His wife was one of the 
ornaments of the society of the new capital 
city. She was a teacher in Philadelphia 
when he married her. After her death it 
became known that her father was the fa- 
mous Dr. Dodd, executed in London for 
forging a Bank of England note—a fact 
mercifully concealed from her by her mother, 
who had taken refuge in America under an 
assumed name. Thornton held his superin- 
tendency from 1802 to 1828, when he was 
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AN INVENTOR. 


made one of the victims of President Jack- 
son’s spoils system—a system the country is 
now shaking off after more than half a cen- 
tury’s experience of its vicious operations. 

Down to 1836 the Patent Office closely 
followed the English method. It received 
and preserved inventions, but did not ex- 
amine them. Its certificates observed only 
what the inventor himself claimed as origi- 
nal, and the date of his claim. In 1836 
the office of Commissioner of Patents was 
created, subordinate to the Secretary of 
State, and in 1848 
the bureau’ was 
transferred to the 
newly established 
Department of the 
Interior. In _ sixty- 
four years there have 
been twenty-six com- 
missioners, an aver- 
age term of about 
two and a half years 
each. But as the 
first commissioner 
held nine years, the 
others have had an 
average term of 
office of only two 
years apiece. As 
soon as a commis- 
sioner has fairly 
learned the business 
of the office and be- 
gins to be useful to 
the government and 
to the inventors who 
pay him his salary, 
he gives place to a 
raw man, either from 
political necessity or 
because he finds that 
the knowledge he has 
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gained can be made more profitable to him 
as a patent attorney. Some commissioners 
have been faithful, patriotic men, who would 
have remained for life at their posts had 
they not been pushed out by the appointing 
power; but many have taken the office with 
the sole purpose of getting the education 
and prestige to establish themselves as suc- 
cessful patent lawyers and solicitors. Nor 
were the men of this latter class blamable. 
They knew that, no matter how devoted they 
might be to their duties, the spoils system 
would thrust them 
out of office ina few 
years at the fur- 
thest. In fact, they 
have never been able 
to count upon hold- 
ing their places until 
a change of party 
supremacy in the 
government should 
occur. A new Presi- 
dent or a new Secre- 
tary of the Interior 
might demand the 
office at any time, to 
bestow it upon a 
personal friend or to 
pay a political debt. 

The list of com- 
missioners contains 
a few well-known 
names. It is as fol- 
lows: Henry L. Ells- 
worth, Connecticut; 
Edmund Burke, New 
Hampshire; Thomas 
Ewbank, New York; 
Silas H. Hodges, 
Vermont; Charles 
Mason, Iowa; Joseph 
Holt, Kentucky; W. 
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D. Bishop, Conn.; Philip F. Thomas, Mary- 


land; D. P. Holloway, Indiana; Thomas C. 


Theaker, Ohio; Elisha Foote, New York; 
Samuel S. Fisher, Ohio; M. D. Leggett, Ohio; 
John M. Thatcher, Virginia; R. H. Duell, 
New York; Ellis Spear, Maine; Halbert E. 
Paine, Wisconsin; Edgar M. Marble, New 
York; Benj. Butter- 
worth, Ohio; M. V. 
Montgomery, Michi- 
gan; B. J. Hall, Iowa; 
C. E. Mitchell, Conn.; 
W. E. Simonds, Conn.; 
J. S. Seymour, Conn.; 
Benj. Butterworth, 
Ohio; Charles H. Duell, 
New York (the latter a 
son of the former com- 
missioner of the same 
name). To Ellsworth, 
the first commissioner, 
and to Charles M. 
Keller, the first exam- 
iner, is due the credit 
of laying the founda- 
tions of the examina- 
tion system and devel- 
oping it on the lines it 
has since followed. 

In a general way it 
may be said that the 
principal qualifications 
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A PATENT LAWYER. 


BEFORE THE UNITED STATES COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 


for a Commissioner of Patents have some- 
times been to be a congressman defeated 
for reelection and a capable politician on 
good terms with the appointing power. Yet 
the office demands for its successful admin- 
istration considerable knowledge of mechan- 
ics and general science, combined with a 
trained judicial habit 
of mind. One of the 
absurdities of the place 
is the hearing by a 
newly installed commis- 
sioner of the argu- 
ments of skilful pat- 
ent attorneys in some 
intricate interference 
case, involving, per 
haps, the operations o! 
mechanical appliances 
which heneversaw, and 
the names of which he 
probably never before 
heard. An efficien 
Commissioner of Pat 
ents should no mor 
be rotated out of offic: 
than a justice of th 
Supreme Court, and to 
guard him from th 
temptation of goin; 
out of his own accor 
his salary should b 
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increased from year to year for ten years. 
After that time he would become so much 
in love with his work that he could not be 
tempted to leave it for the fees of an attorney 
practice. 

The working force of the Patent Office is 
classified so as to form thirty-six divisions, 
one of which, in connection with mechanical 
invention, has charge of trade-marks, prints, 
labels, and designs. Each of the thirty-six 
divisions passing upon inventions has a prin- 
cipalexaminer and oneor more first assistant, 
second assistant, third assistant, and fourth 
assistant examiners. Thereare also three ex- 
aminers-in-chief, who form a superior board 
to passupon appeals and questions of reissues 
and interferences, a library of scientific works 
in competent charge, a drafting department, 
classification and assignment departments, 
and an editorial room where the “Official 
Gazette” is prepared. This publication has 
taken the place of the great volumes of 
annual reports which used to come from the 
public printer two or three years behind 
their dates. The “Gazette” is published 
once a week, and contains the drawings and 
the claims of the patents issued during the 
previous week, besides other matter. con- 
nected with the work of the office or useful 
as information to inventors or their attor- 
neys. The libraries of the country receive 
it gratuitously, and it is furnished to sub- 
scribers at five dollars per annum. The 
yearly volumes form a complete illustrated 
record of the progress of inventions in the 
United States. 

Each application for a patent is recorded 
and immediately referred to its appropriate 
division. The thirty-six divisions are sub- 
divided into some two hundred and thirty- 
seven classes, and each class ramifies into 
subclasses, which number about ten thou- 
sand. For example, Division X includes 
Class 21, carriages and wagons, in which 
there are one hundred and six subclasses. 
Let us take Class 21, and look at a few 
of the subclasses to get an idea of the 
details of the examination system. The 
list begins, ambulances, axle-boxes, axle-lu- 
bricators, axle-skeins, axles, bodies, brakes, 
brake levers, carriage irons, children’s car- 
riages, clips, close carriages, dash-boards, 
and so runs on down to whiffletrees and 
whip-sockets. Each of these subclasses has 
its compartments of drawings in the room 
of the examiner of Division X, and when 
an application is received, all the draw- 
ings there filed, both of American and for- 
eign patents, must be searched to see if the 

Vou. LXI.—41, 


new claim is really for a new invention and 
does not interfere at some point with a prior 
patent. Without such minute subdivision 
the work of the office would soon get into a 
jumble. Some of the divisions contain a 
large number of classes, grouped together 
without logical relations, in the distri- 
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bution of the work among the scanty 
force of examiners allowed by Congress. 
Thus, Division XXII contains the classes of 
boats, firearms, marine propulsion, ordnance, 
projectiles, ships, signals, fishing, and trap- 
ping. 

In the course of its progress through the 
office, up to the issue and mailing of a pat- 
ent, an application passes through the hands 
of fifty-two persons. An applicant pays fif- 
teen dollars to have his claim examined, and 
in case he is granted a patent an additional 
fee of twenty dollars is required. Attorneys 
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charge from twenty-five dollars up, accord- 
ing to the work demanded by the cases, and 
as the applications number about forty thou- 
sand yearly, it will be seen that there is a 
good deal of money to be divided among the 
patent lawyers whose signs cover the faces 
of the buildings in the vicinity of the Patent 
Office. An inventor is not required to employ 
an attorney, but prob- 
ably ninety-nine out of 
a hundred do. In simple 
cases, where there is no 
interference with prior 
claims, an inventor can 
almost as well deal di- 
rect with the govern- 
ment, but in most cases 
the knowledge of the 
lawyer is valuable. He 
can study other inven- 
tions in the same line, 
and knows how to make 
the claim of his client 
broad enough to cover 
all that is new and valu- 
able, and not so broad 
as to be rejected. 

The patent laws are 
exceedingly careful of 
the interests of inven- 
tors. If their applica- 
tions are rejected, they 
have the right to appeal 
to the Board of Chief 
Examiners, thence to 
the Commissioner of 
Patents, and from him 
to the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Colum- 
bia, which is made a 
special tribunal in ex- 
parte and interference 
cases. Hecan go further, 
and begin proceedings by 
a bill of equity in any cir- 
cuit court of the United 
States, which can ex- 
amine the record of the office and order the 
issue of a patent if refused on inadequate 
grounds. In brief, the inventors have no 
cause of complaint as to the general body 
of patent legislation. Their grievance is 
that Congress fails to authorize the use of 
the money they have paid into the Treasury, 
and are paying every week, to provide suffi- 
cient room for the manifest needs of the 
Patent Office. In several of the examina- 
tion-rooms, which are only eighteen feet 
square, are packed ten desks with their oc- 


ALL THE WAY FROM MAINE TO FIND THAT HIS 
IDEA HAD BEEN CARRIED OUT YEARS BEFORE. 
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cupants, besides all the cases, portfolios of 
drawings, and other equipment of the 
division. 

A patent runs seventeen years. Exten- 
sions, once common, are now infrequent, 
being made since 1861 only by special acts 
of Congress, to obtain which an invento: 
must make a peculiarly strong showing of 
the value of his device 
and of his failure for 
good cause to obtain an 
adequate money return 
for it. A reissue of a 
patent is made to remedy 
defects in the original 
claim or specifications. 
This feature of the 
system used to be great- 
ly abused by inventors 
stretching their claims 
so as to cover unpat- 
ented devices not their 
own, but found to be of 
value after their pat- 
ents were issued. This 
practice was stopped 
by a decision of the 
Supreme Court in the 
Bridgeport Brass Com- 
pany case, in October, 
1881, which cut off reis- 
sues claiming more than 
was originally patented. 
The number of reissues 
has since dropped down 
from twelve a week to 
two. 

The progressive de- 
velopment of inventive 
genius in this country, 
as indicated by the num- 
ber of patents issued 
each year, has been by 
successive waves rather 
than by a regular and 
continuous advance. 
Taking the first year 
of each decennial period, we find that in 
1800 the number of patents granted was 
41; in 1810, 223; in 1820, 155; in 1830, 554; 
in 1840, 473; in 1850, 995; in 1860, 4528. 
The great increase in inventions during the 
decennial period 1850-60 is a remarkable 
feature in Patent Office history. This period 
was one of rapid national development, and 
was characterized by the great extension of 
steam-transportation, the general introduc- 
tion of the telegraph, and the perfection of 
the sewing-machine, the reaper, the mower, 
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and many other valuable devices. During 
the Civil War the production of patents fell 
off, but no sooner had the volunteer troops 
returned to their homes than a wonderful 
fertility of invention was displayed. Ideas 
that had been developing in the minds of 
the soldiers during their life in the camps 
were put into models by the thousand and 
sent to Washington. In 1865 the number of 
patents granted was 6616, and in 1867 it 
had run up to 13,026. It remained for a 
time at about that annual figure, being, in 
i870, 13,947: but in 1876, the year of the 
Centennial Exhibition, which powerfully 
stimulated inventive genius, it reached the 
highest number yet attained, 17,026. Then 
there was a steady recession, and by 1880 
the patent crop had fallen back to 13,947. 
Since 1883 the number of patents annually 
issued has exceeded 20,000. During the cal- 
endar year 1899 there were issued 25,527 
patents. 

One of the old examiners in the Patent 
Office estimates that about one invention in 
twenty-five repays the cost of taking out a 
patent. Yet inventors as a class are san- 
guine men, and no knowledge of the enor- 
mous percentage of chances against them 
will deter them from multiplying ingenious 
devices. Every one expects a fortune from 
his particular piece of mechanisin. Every 
one has heard not only of the enormous 
sums realized from the great inventions of 
the last half-century, but also of the large 
returns yielded by things apparently trifling 
which have struck the public fancy or met 
the public need. The toy called the return- 
ball, a small ball attached to an elastic 
string, is said to have produced a profit of 
$50,000 a year; the rubber tip on lead-pencils 
has yielded a competence to the inventor; 
more than $1,000,000 has been earned by the 
gimlet-pointed screw, the inventor of which 
was so poor that he trudged on foot from 
Philadelphia to Washington to get his pat- 
ent; the roller-skate has yielded $1,000,000 
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after the patentee spent $125,000 in England 
fighting infringements; the dancing Jim 
Crow is set down for $75,000, and the cop- 
per tip for children’s shoes at $2,000,000; the 
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spring window-roller pays $100,000 a year, 
the needle-threader $10,000 a year; from 
the drive-well $3,000,000 have been realized: 
the stylographic pen is credited with $100,- 
000 a year; and the egg-beater, the rubber 
stamp, and the marking-pan for shading 
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different colors, with large sums. These are 
only a few examples among hundreds that 
might be cited. No wonder inventors are 
hopeful when they reflect that comfort for 
life and fortunes for their children may 
come from a single fortunate idea. 

Apart from expectations of profit, how- 
ever, inventors invent because they must, just 
as poets write and musicians compose. The 
creative impulse in them demands expres- 
sion. There are inventors known to the Pat- 
ent Office who turn out a regular crop of 
fresh devices every year, never taking the 
trouble to introduce any of them to the pub- 
lic. They live in a dream of fortune for 
themselves and of benefit to mankind, never 
to be realized. The Patent Office contains 
multitudes of really valuable inventions 
which have never got farther than the 
model-room— inventions just as valuable in- 
trinsically as many which have earned large 
sums for the patentees. The owners lack the 
business tact to secure their manufacture 
and sale. So the patents repose in the gov- 
ernment archives until their seventeen years’ 
term of life shall expire. There are fortunes 
in store for capable men who will search the 
files of drawings in the Patent Office for 
useful inventions never brought into use, 
and buy them of their owners. Indeed, it is 
strange that some sort of patent brokerage 
business has not grown up in Washington 
based on this fact. Inventors should remem- 
ber that a patent in itself is of no value. It 
is the business talent which introduces it 
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that counts. Manufacturers are not running 
about seeking out patentees who hold good 
inventions. The inventor must go to them 
or obtain the capital to make and sell his 
improvement or discovery. 

The writer of this article asked the chief 
clerk of the office whether his voluminous 
correspondence had not often its amusing 
side. The official, in reply, handed over a 
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letter just received from Michigan, which 
he said was typical of thousands of droll 
epistles. It read: 


HONOURABLE Sir: I am much gratified for the 
kind information you sent me. But when I peruised 
it I found i could not proceed on account of my 
Sircumstances. I am here as an exile far from 
home and without mony though i own a farm of 
220 eacres of land in Co. Michigan, but had 
to fly like the lark from the field of wheat for 
fear of my life by a frantic scolding wife. I 
Sought Peace and found it thanks be to provi- 
dence. 

I have a great many ideas of improvements in 
many a buisnes especialy in fire Scapes from high 
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buildings which is grately kneeded, though I am no 
machanic i can instruct many a man in his buisnes. 
But money makes the mare go which leaves my 
mare to totter fall and die it is said and is true 
their is manny a Socratus in the hands of a Plow 
and many a Uleses herding Sheep. 
Yours truly. 


Apprehensive that any further research 
in this direetion might open too wide and 
attractive a field and distract the present 
article from its serious purpose, the writer 
retreated to the commissioner’s room, where 
an angular attorney was arguing an inter- 
ference case before the chief of the Patent 
Office, his client, with all his family, eagerly 
following the motions of the lawyer’s long 
finger as it described segments of a circle in 
close proximity to the official’s nose. Escap- 
ing thence, a refuge was found in the old 
library, where was discovered an address on 
the Patent Office delivered in Castle Garden, 
New York, in 1849, by George Gifford, an 
eminent attorney, which vividly pictures the 
patent system and its benefits. Its closing 
sentence is: ‘ 

The patent laws of the United States, like a 
large engine of mighty power geared to the na- 
tional mind by belts of encouragement, with 
Congress as the engineer, have carried and kept 
in operation an amount of well-prepared intellec- 
tual machinery of which few can form any con- 
ception, and which alone accounts for and has 
resulted in the many valuable discoveries and in- 
ventions destined to characterize the nineteenth 
century, enhance the glory of American achieve- 
ments, and remain as an enduring monument to 
the triumphant success of republican government 
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\ THEN splendid day to somber darkness dies; 
When all the riotous birds have hushed their song, 
And the blue water and the perfumed throng 
Of flowers are hidden; when sad shadow lies 
Where golden sunshine erstwhile filled the eyes, 
And all is dark and cold the hills among: 
Oh, then the moon will rise, and, pure and strong, 
Flood the gray world with silver to the skies! 
So, when youth’s glow and glory fade away; 
When the sweet laugh and dearer love-words die; 
The high endeavor and the happy play 
Alike are past: perhaps in the dark sky 
Another light will bring a lovelier day, 
More tender, rarer, full of mystery. 
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XXII. THE SIGNET OF THE KING. 
(ee a wan light was revealing the 
-\ round tops of the plum-trees in M. de 
Mirabeau’s garden, the high gray wall, and 
the narrow alleyway beneath it. And the 
two vague shapes by me were no longer vague 
shapes, but were turning moment by mo- 
ment, as if coming out of an enchantment, 
into their true forms. It really was Monsieur 
in the flesh, with a wet glint in his eyes as 
he kissed his boy. 

Neither thought of me, and it was none 
of my concern what they said to each other. 
| went a rod or two down the lane, round a 
curve in the wall, and watched the bands of 
light streaking the eastern sky, in utter con- 
tent. Never before had the world seemed to 
me so good a place. Since this misery had 
come right, I knew all the rest would; I 
should yet dance at M. Btienne’s wedding. 

I leaned my head back against the wall, 
and had shut my eyes to consider the matter 
more quietly, when I heard my name: 

“Félix! Félix! Where is the boy got 
to?” 

The sun was clean up over the horizon, 
and as I blinked and wondered how he had 
contrived the feat so quickly, my two mes- 
sieurs came hand in hand round the corner 
to me, the level rays glittering on Monsieur’s 
burnished breastplate, on M. Etienne’s bright 
head, and on both their shining faces. Now 
that for the first time I saw them together, 
I found them, despite the dark hair and the 
yellow, the brown eyes and the gray, won- 
derfully alike. There was the same carriage, 
the same cock of the head, the same smile. 
If I had not known before, I knew now, the 
instant I looked at them, that the quarrel 
Was over. Save as it gave them a deeper 
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love of each other, it might never have 
been. 

I sprang up, and Monsieur, my duke, em- 
braced me. 

“Lucky we came up the lane when we did, 
eh, Félix?” M. Etienne said. “But, Mon- 
sieur, I have not asked you yet what mad- 
ness sent you traversing this back passage 
at two in the morning.” | 

“T might ask you that, Etienne.” 

The young man hesitated a bare moment 
before he answered: 

“T am just come from serenading Mlle. de 
Montluc.” 

A shade fell over Monsieur’s radiance. 
his look, M. Etienne cried out: 

“T’ve told youl’m no Leaguer! Mayenne 
offered me mademoiselle if I would come 
over. Irefused. Last night he sent me word 
that he would kill me as a common nuisance 
if I sought to see her. That was why | 
tried.” 

“Monsieur,” I cried, curiosity mastering 
me, “was she in the window?” 

He shook his head, his eyes on his father’s 
face, 

“Etienne,” Monsieur said slowly, “can’t 
you see that Mile. de Montluc is not for 
you?” 

“J shall never see it, Monsieur. The first 
article in my creed says she is for me. And 
I ll have her yet, for all Mayenne.” 

“Then, mordieu, we ’l] steal her together!” 

“You! You ’ll help me?” 

“Why, dear son,” Monsieur explained, “ it 
broke my heart to think of you in the 
League. I could not bear my son should 
help a Spaniard to the throne of France, or 
a Lorrainer either. But if it is a question 
of stealing the lady—vwell, I never prosed 
about prudence yet, thank God!” 
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M.Etienne, wet-eyed, laughing, hugged 
Monsieur. 

“By St. Quentin, we ’ll get you your lady! 
I hated the marriage while I thought it would 
make you a Leaguer. I could not see you 
sacrifice your honour to a girl’s bright eyes. 
But your life —that is different.” 

“My life is a little thing.” 

“No,” Monsieur said; “it is a good deal— 
one’s life. But one is not to guard one’s life 
at the cost of all that makes life sweet.” 

“Ah, you know how I love her!” 

“They call me a fool,” Monsieur went on 
musingly, “because I risk my life in wild 
errands. But, mordieu! I am the wise man. 
For they who think ever of safety and crouch 
and scheme and shuffle to procure it, why, 
look you, they destroy their own ends. For, 
when all is done, they have never really 
lived. And that is why they hate death so, 
these worthies. While I, who have never 
cringed to fear, I live like a king. I go my 
ways without any man’s leave; and if death 
comes to me a little sooner for that, I am a 
poor creature if I do not meet him smilingly. 
If I may live as I please, I am content to die 
when I must.” | 

“ Aye,” said M. Etienne, “and if we live as 
we do not please, still we must die presently. 
Therefore do I purpose never to give over 
striving after my lady.” 

“Oh, we ll win her by noon. But first 
we ll sleep. There ’s Félix yawning his 
head off. Come, come.” 

We set off along the alley, the St. Quen- 
tins arm in arm, I at their heels. Monsieur 
looked over his shoulder with a sudden anx- 
iety. 

“Félix, you said Huguet had run for aid?” 

“Yes, Monsieur; Vigo should have been 
here before now,” I answered, remembering 
Vigo’s promptitude yesterday. 

“Every one was asleep; he has been ham- 
mering this half-hour to get in,” M. Etienne 
said easily. 

But Monsieur asked of me: 

“Was he much hurt, Félix?” 

“No; Iamsure not, Monsieur. He was run 
through the arm; I am sure he was not hurt 
otherwise.” 

We came to where the two slain men lay 
across the way. M. Etienne exclaimed: 

“Tf you do not hold your life dear, you 
sell it dear, Monsieur! How many of the 
rascals were there?” 

“It was hard to tell in the dark. Five, I 
think.” 

“Now, Monsieur, how came you to be in 
this place in the dark?” 
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“Why, what to do, Etienne? I came in 
at the gate just after midnight. I could not 
leave St. Denis earlier, and night is my time 
to enter Paris. The inns were shut—” 

“But some friend near the gate? Tarigny 
would have sheltered you.” 

“ Aye, and got into trouble for it, had it 
leaked out to the Sixteen.” 

“Tarigny is no craven.” 

“But neither am I,” said Monsieur, smil- 
ing. 

“Oh, I give you up! Go your ways. But 
I will not come to save you next time.” 

“No, lad; you will be at my side here- 
after.” 

M. Etienne laughed and did not deny it. 

“But in truth,” Monsieur added, “I did 
not expect waylaying. If these fellows 
watched by the gate, they hid cleverly. | 
never saw a finger-tip of them till they 
sprang upon us by the corner here, when we 
were almost home.” 

M. Etienne bent over and turned face up 
the man whom Monsieur had run through 
the heart. He was an ugly enough fellow, 
one eye entirely closed by a great scar that 
ran from his forehead nearly to his grizzled 
mustache. 

“This is Bernet le Borgne,” he said. 
“Have you encountered him before, Mon- 
sieur? He was a soldier under Guise once, 
they say, but he has done naught but hang 
about Paris taverns this many a year. We 
used to wonder how he lived; we knew he 
did somebody’s dirty work. Clisson employed 
him once, so I know something of him. With 
his one eye he could fence better than most 
folks with two. My congratulations to you, 
Monsieur.” 

But Monsieur, not heeding, was bending 
over the other man. 

“Your acquaintance is wider than mine. 
Do you know this one?” 

M. Etienne shook his head over this other 
man, who lay face up, staring with wide, 
dark eyes into the sky. His hair curled in 
little rings about his forehead, and his cheeks 
were smooth; he looked no older than I. 

“He dashed at me the first of all,” Mon- 
sieur said in a low voice. “I ran him through 
before the others came up. Mordieu! I am 
glad it was dark. A boy like that!” 

“He had good mettle to run up first,” M. 
Etienne said. “And it is no disgrace to 
fall to your sword, Monsieur. Come, let 
us go.” 

But Monsieur looked back again at the 
dead lad, and then at his son and at me, and 
came with us heavy of countenance. 
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On the stones before us lay a trail of blood- 
drops. 

“Now, that is where Huguet ran with his 
wounded arm,” I said to M. Etienne. 

“ Aye. If we did not know the way home 
we could find it by this red track.” 

But the trail did not reach the door; for 
when we turned into the little street where 
the arch is, where I had waited for Martin, 
as we turned the familiar corner under the 
walls of the house itself, we came suddenly 
on the body of aman. Monsieur ran forward 
with a ery, for it was the squire Huguet. 

He wore a leather jerkin lined with steel 
rings, mail as stout as any forged. Some one 
had stabbed once and again at the coat 
without avail, and had then torn it open and 
stabbed his defenceless breast. Though we 
had killed two of their men, they had rained 
blows enough on this man of ours to kill 
twenty. 

Monsieur knelt on the ground beside him, 
but he was quite cold. 

“The man who fled when we charged them 
must have lurked about,” I said. “Huguet’s 
sword-arm was useless; he could not defend 
himself.” 

“Or else he fainted from his wound, he 
bled so,” M. Etienne answered. “And one 
of those who fled last came upon him help- 
less and did this.” 

“Why did n’t I follow him instead of sit- 
ting down, a John o’ dreams?” I cried. “ But 
| was thinking of you and Monsieur; I forgot 
Huguet.” 

“I forgot him, too,” Monsieur sorrowed. 
“Shame to me; he would not have forgotten 
me. 

“ Monsieur,” his son said, “it was no neg- 
ligence of yours. You could have saved him 
only by following when he ran. And that 
was impossible.” 

“In sight of the door,” Monsieur said 
sadly. “In sight of his own door.” 

We held silent. Monsieur got soberly to 
his feet. 

“T never lost a better man.” 

“Monsieur,” I cried, “he asks no better 
epitaph. If you will say that of me when I 
die, I shall not have lived in vain.” 

He smiled at the outburst, but I did not 
care; if he would only smile, I was content 
it should be at me. 

“Nay, Félix,” he said. “I hope it will not 
be I who compose your epitaph. Come, we 
must get to the house and send after poor 
Huguet.” 

“Félix and I will carry him,” M. Etienne 
said, and we lifted him between us—no easy 
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task, for he was a heavy fellow. But it was 
little enough to do for him. 

We bore him along slowly, Monsieur 
striding ahead. But of a sudden he turned 
back to us, laying quick fingers on the poor 
torn breast. 

“What is it, Monsieur?” cried his son. 

“My papers.” 

We set him down, and the three of us 
examined him from top to toe, stripping off 
his steel coat, pulling apart his blood-clotted 
linen, prying into his very boots. But no 
papers revealed themselves. 

“What were they, Monsieur?” 

A drawn look had come over Monsieur’s 
face. 

“Papers which the king gave me, and 
which I, fool and traitor, have lost.” 

I ran back to the spot where we had found 
Huguet; there was his hat on the ground, 
but no papers. I followed up the red trail to 
its beginning, looking behind every stone, 
every bunch of grass; but no papers. In my 
desperation I even pulled about the dead 
man, lest the packet had been covered, fall- 
ing from Huguet in the fray. The two 
gentlemen joined me in the search, and we 
went over every inch of the ground, but to 
no purpose. 

“I thought them safer with Huguet than 
with me,” Monsieur groaned. “I knew we 
ran the risk of ambush. Myself would be 
the object of attack; I bade Huguet, were 
we waylaid, to run with the papers.” 

“And of course he would not.” 

“He should; it was my command. He 
stayed and saved my life, perhaps, and lost 
me what is dearer than life—my honour.” 

“He could not leave you to be killed, Mon- 
sieur; that were asking the impossible.” 

“Aye, but I am saved at the ruin of a 
hundred others!” Monsieur cried. “The 
papers contained certain lists of names of 
Mayenne’s officers pledged to support the 
king if he turn Catholic. I had them for 
Lemaitre. But at this date, in Mayenne’s 
hands, they spell the men’s destruction. 
Huguet should have known that, if I told 
him to desert me, I meant it.” 

M. Etienne ventured no word, understand- 
ing well enough that in such bitter moments 
no consolement consoles. M.le Duc added 
after a moment: 

“Mordieu! I am ashamed of myself. | 
might be in better business than blaming 
the dead—the brave and faithful dead. 
Belike he could not run, they set on us so 
suddenly. _When he could, he did go, and he 
went to his death. They were my charge, 
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the papers. I had no right to put the re- 
sponsibility on any other. I should have 
kept them myself. I should have gone to 
Tarigny. I should never have ventured my- 
self through these black lanes. Fool! trai- 
torous fool!” 

“Nay, Monsieur, the mischance might 
have befallen any one.” 

“It would not have befallen Villeroi! It 
would not have befallen Rosny!” Monsieur 
exclaimed bitterly. “It befalls me because 
I am a lack-wit who rushes into affairs for 
which he is not fit. I can handle a sword, 
but I have no business to meddle in state- 
craft.” 

“Then have those wiseheads out at St. 
Denis no businessto employ you,” M. Etienne 
said. “He is not unknown to fame, this 
Duke of St. Quentin; everybody knows how 
he goes about things. Monsieur, they gave 
you the papers because no one else would 
carry them into Paris. They knew you had 
no fear in you; and it is because of that that 
the papers are lacking. But take heart, 
Monsieur. We’ll get them back.” 

“When? How?” 

“Soon,” M. Etienne answered,“ and easily, 
if you will tell me what they are like. Are 
they open?” 

“TI fear by now they may be. There are 
three sheets of names, and a fourth sheet, a 
letter—all in cipher.” 

“ Ah, but in that case—” 

Monsieur cut short his son’s jubilation. 

“ But— Lucas.” 

“Of course—I forgot him. He knows your 
ciphers, then?” 

“Dolt that I was, he knows everything.” 

“Then must we lay hands on the papers 
before they reach Mayenne, and all is saved,” 
M. Etienne declared cheerfully. “These fel- 
lows can’t read a cipher. If the packet be not 
open, Monsieur?” 

“It was a span long, and half as wide; for 
all address, the letters St. Q. in the corner. 
It was tied with red cord and bore the seal 
of a flying falcon, and the motto, Je re- 
viendrai.” 

“What! the king’s seal? That ’s serious. 
Expect, then, Monsieur, to see the papers 
in an hour’s time.” 

“Etienne, Etienne,” 
“are you mad?” 

“No madder than is proper for a St. 
Quentin. It’s simple enough. I told you 
I recognized that worthy back there for one 
Bernet, who lodged at an inn I wot of over 
beyond the markets. Do We betake our- 
selves thither, we may easily fall in with 


Monsieur cried, 
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some comrades of his bosom who have 
not the misfortune to be lying dead in a 
back lane, who will know something of 
your loss. Bernet’s sort are no bigots; 
while they work for the League, they will 
lend a kindly ear to the chink of Kings- 
men’s florins.” 

“ Ah,” cried Monsieur, “then let us go.” 
But M. Etienne laid a restraining hand on 
his shoulder. 

“Not you. I. They will kill you in the 
Halles just as cheerfully as in the Quartier 
Marais. This is my affair.” 

He looked at Monsieur with kindling eyes, 
seeing his chance to prove his devotion. 
The duke yielded to his eagerness. 

“But,” M. Etienne added generously, 
“you may have the honour of paying the 
piper.” 

“I give you carte blanche, my son. 
Etienne, if you put that packet into my 
hand, it is more than if you brought the 
sceptre of France.” 

“Then go practise, Monsieur, at feeling 
more than king.” 

He embraced his father, and we turned off 
down the street. 

The sun was well up by this time, and the 
city rousing to the labours of the day. Half 
was I glad of the lateness of the hour, for 
we ran no risks now of cutthroats; and half 
was I sorry, for it behooves not a man sup- 
posed to be in the Bastille to show himself 
too liberally to the broad eye of the streets. 
Every time—and it was often—that we ap- 
proached a person who to my nervous imag- 
ination looked official, I shook in my shoes. 
The way seemed fairly to bristle with sol- 
diers, officers, judges; for aught I knew, 
members of the Sixteen, Governor Belin him- 
self. It was a great surprise to me when at 
length we arrived without let or hindrance 
before the door of a mean little drinking- 
place; our goal. : 

We went in, and M. Etienne ordered wine, 
much to my satisfaction. My stomach was 
beginning to remind me that I had given it 
nothing for twelve hours or so, while I had 
worked my legs hard. 

“Does M. Bernet lodge with you?” my 
master asked of the landlord. We were his 
only patrons at the moment. 

“M. Bernet? Him with the eye out?” 

“The same.” 

“Why, no, monsieur. I don’t let lodgings. 
The building is not mine. I but rent the 
ground floor for my purposes.” 

“But M. Bernet ladges in the house, 
then?” 
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“No, he does n’t. He lodges round the 
corner, in the court off the Rue Clichet.” 

“But he comes here often?” 

“Oh, aye. Every morning for his glass. 
And most evenings, too.” 

M. Etienne laid down the drink-money, 
and something more. 

“ Sometimes he has a friend with him,eh?” 

The man laughed. 

“No, monsieur; he comes in here alone. 
Many ’s the time I ’ll be standing in my door 
when he ll go by with some gallant, and he 
never chances to see me or my shop. While 
if he ’s alone it ’s ‘Good morning, Jean. 
Anything in the casks to-day?’ He can no 
more get by my door than he ’ll get by 
Death’s when the time comes.” 

“No,” agreed M. Etienne; “we all stop 
there, soon or late. Those friends of M. 
Bernet, then, there is none you could put 
a name to?” 

“ Why, no, monsieur, more ’s the pity. He 
has none lives in this quarter. M. Bernet ’s 
in low water, you understand, monsieur. If 
he lives here, it is because he can’t help it. 
But he goes elsewhere for his friends.” 

“Then you can tell us, my man, where he 
lodges?” 


“ Aye, that can I,” mine host answered, 
bustling out from behind the bar, eager in 
the interest of the pleasant-spoken, open- 
handed gallant. “Just round the corner of 


the Rue Clichet, in the court. The first 
house on the left, that is his. I would go 
with monsieur, only I cannot leave the shop 
alone, and the wife not back from market. 
But monsieur cannot miss it. The first house 
in the court. Thank you, monsieur. Au re- 
voir, monsieur.” 

In the doorway of the first house on the 
left of the little court stood an old man with 
a wooden leg, sweeping heaps of refuse out 
into the court. 

“It appears that every one on this stair 
lacks something,” M. Etienne murmured to 
me. “It is the livery of the house. Can you 
tell me, friend, where I may find M. Bernet?” 

The concierge regarded us without cordi- 
ality, while by no means ceasing his endea- 
vours to cover our shoes with his sweepings. 

“Third story back,” he said. 

“Does M. Bernet lodge alone?” 

“One of him’s enough,” the old fellow 
growled, whacking out his dirty broom on 
the door-post, powdering us with dust. M. 
Etienne, coughing, pursued his inquiries: 

“Ah, I understood he shared his lodgings 
with a comrade. He has a friend, then, in 
the building?” 

VoL. XLI.—42. 
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“ Aye, I suppose so,” the old chap grinned, 
“when monsieur walks in.” 

“But he has another friend besides me, has 
he not?” M. Etienne persisted. “One who, 
if he does not live here, comes often to see 
M. Bernet?” 

“You seem to know all about it. Better 
see Bernet himself, instead of chattering 
here all day.” 

“Good advice, and I ’ll take it,” said M. 
Etienne, lightly setting foot on the stair, 
muttering to himself as he mounted, “and 
come back to break your head, mon vieil- 
lard.” 

We went up the three flights and along 
the — to the door at the back, whereon 
M. Etienne pounded loudly. I could not see 
his reason, and heartily I wished he would 
not. It seemed to me a creepy thing to be 
knocking on a man’s door when we knew 
very well he would never open it again. We 
knocked as if we fully thought him within, 
when all the while we knew he was lying a 
stone on the stones under M. de Mirabeau’s 
garden wall. Perhaps by this time he had 


_been found; perhaps one of the marquis’s 


liveried lackeys, or a passing idler, or a 
woman with a market-basket had come upon 
him; perhaps even now he was being borne 
away on a plank to be identified. And here 
were we, knocking, knocking, as if we inno- 
cently expected him to open to us. I hada 
chill dread that suddenly he would open to 
us. The door would swing wide and show 
him pale and bloody, with the broken sword 
in his heart. At the real cracking of a hinge 
I could scarce swallow a cry. 

It was not Bernet’s door, but the door at 
the front, which opened, letting a stream of 
sunlight into the dark passage. In the door- 
way stood a woman, with two bare-legged 
babies clinging to her skirts. 

“Madame,” M. Etienne addressed her, 
with the courtesy due to a duchess, “I have 
been knocking at M. Bernet’s door without 
result. Perhaps you could give me some 
hint as to his whereabouts?” 

“Ah, I am sorry. I know nothing to tell 
monsieur,” she cried regretfully, impressed, 
as the concierge had not been, by his look 
and manner. “But this I can say: he went 
out last night, and I do not believe he has 
been in since. He went out about nine—or 
it may have been later than that. Because 
I did not put the children to bed till after 
dark; they enjoy running about in the cool 
of the evening as much as anybody else, the 
little dears. And they were cross last night, 
the day was so hot, and I was a long time 
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hushing them to sleep. Yes, it must have 
been after ten, because they were asleep, 
and the man stumbling on the stairs woke 
Pierre. And he cried for an hour. Did n’t 
you, my angel?” 

She picked one of the brats up in her 
arms to display him to us. M. Etienne asked: 

“What man?” 

“Why, the one that came for him. The 
one he went out with.” 

“And what sort of person was this?” 

“Nay, how was I to see? Would I be out 
walking the common passage with a child to 
hush? I was rocking the cradle.” 

“But who does come here to visit M. 
Bernet?” 

“T ’ve never seen any one, monsieur. I ’ve 
never laid eyes on M. Bernet but twice. I 
keep in my apartment. And besides, we 
have only been here a week.” | 

“T thank you, madame,” M. Etienne said, 
turning to the stairs. 

She ran out to the rail, babies and all. 

“But I could take a message for him, 

monsieur. I will make a point of seeing him 
when he comes in.” 
_ “TI will not burden you, madame,” M. 
Etienne answered from the story below. 
But she was loath to stop talking, and hung 
over the railing to call loudly: 

“ Beware of your footing, monsieur. Those 
second-floor people are not so tidy as they 
might be; one stumbles over all sorts of 
their truck out in the public way.” 

The door in front of us opened with a 
startling suddenness, and a big, brawny 
wench bounced out to demand of us: 

“What is that she says? What are you 
saying of us, you slut?” 

We had no mind to be mixed in the quar- 
rel. We fied for our lives down the stair. 

The old carl, though his sweeping was 
done, leaned on his broom on the outer step. 

“So you did n’t find M. Bernet at home? 
I could have told you as much had you been 
civil enough to ask.” 

I would have kicked the old curmudgeon, 
but M. Etienne drew two gold pieces from 
his pouch. 

“Perchance if I ask you civilly, you will 
tell me with whom M. Bernet went out last 
night?” 

“Who says he went out with anybody?” 

“I do,” and M. Etienne made a motion to 
return the coins to their place. 

“Since you know so much, it ’s strange 
you don’t know a little more,” the old chap 
growled. “Well, Lord knows if it is really 
his, but he goes by the name of Peyrot.” 
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“And where does he lodge?” 

“How should I know? I have trouble 
enough keeping track of my own lodgers, 
without bothering my head about other peo- 
ple’s.” 

“Now rack your brains, my friend, over 
this fellow,” M. Etienne said patiently, with 
a persuasive chink of his pouch. “Recollect 
now; you have heen sent to this monsieur 
with a message.” 

“Well, Rue des Tournelles, sign of the 
Gilded Shears,” the old carl spat out at last. 

“You are sure?” 

“Hang me else.” 

“Tf you are lying to me, I will come back 
and beat you to a jelly with your own broom.” 

“It’s the truth, monsieur,” he said, with 
some proper show of respect at last. “Pey- 
rot, at the Gilded Shears, Rue des Tour- 
nelles. You may beat me to a jelly if I lie.” 
_ “It would do you good in any event,” M. 
Etienne told him, but flinging him his pis- 
toles, nevertheless. The old fellow swooped 
upon them, gathered them up, and was be- 
hind the closed door all in one movement. 
But as we walked away, he opened a little 
wicket in the upper panel, and stuck out his 
ugly head to yell after us: 

“If M. Bernet ’s not at home yet, neither 
will his friend be. I ’ve told you what wil! 
profit you none.” 

“You mistake, Sir Gargoyle,” M. Etienne 
called over his shoulder. “Your informa- 
tion is entirely to my needs.” 


XXIII. THE CHEVALIER OF THE TOURNELLES. 


It was a long walk to the Rue des Tour- 
nelles, which lay in our own quarter, not a 
dozen streets from the Hotel St. Quenti: 


itself. We found the Gilded Shears hung 
before a tailor’s shop in the cellar of a tall, 
cramped structure, only one window wide. 
Its narrow door was inhospitably shut, but 
at our summons the concierge appeared io 
inform us that M. Peyrot did truly live here 
and, moreover, was at home, having arrive: 
but half an hour earlier than we. He woul! 
go up-stairs and find out whether monsieur 
could see us. 

But M. Etienne thought that formality 
unnecessary, and was able, at small expense 
to convince the concierge of it. We went 
alone up the stairs and crept very quietly 
along the passage toward the door of M. 
Peyrot. But our shoes made some noise on 
the flags; had he been listening, he mig) 
have heard us as easily as we heard him. Pey- 
rot had not yet gone to bed after the night's 
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exertion; a certain clatter and gurgle con- 
vinced us that he was refreshing himself 
with supper, or breakfast, before reposing. 

M. Etienne stood still, his hand on the 
door-knob, eager, hesitating. Here was the 
man; were the papers here? If they were, 
should we secure them? A single false step, 
a single wrong word, might foil us. 

The sound of a chair pushed back came 
from within, and a young man’s quick, firm 
step passed across to the far side of the 
room. We heard a box shut and locked. M. 
Etienne nipped my arm; we thought we knew 
what went in. Then came steps again and 
a loud yawn, and presently two whacks on 
the floor. We knew as well as if we could 
see that Peyrot had thrown his boots across 
the room. Next aclash and jangle of metal, 
that meant his sword-belt with its accoutre- 
ments flung on the table. M. Etienne, with 
the rapid murmur, “If I look at you, nab 
him,” turned the door-handle. 

But M. Peyrot had prepared against sur- 
prise by the simple expedient of locking his 
door. He heard us, too, for he stopped in 
the very middle of a prolonged yawn and 
held himself absolutely still. M. Etienne 
called out softly: 

“ Peyrot!” 

“Who is it?” 

“I want to speak with you about some- 
thing important.” 

“Who are you, then?” 

“T ll tell you when you let me in.” 

“1 ll let you in when you tell me.” 

“My name ’s Martin. I ’m a friend of 
Bernet. I want to speak to you quietly about 
a matter of importance.” 

“A friend of Bernet. Hmm! Well, friend 
of Bernet, it appears to me you speak very 
well through the door.” 

“T want to speak with you about the affair 
of to-night.” 

“What affair?” 

“To-night’s affair.” 

“To-night? I go to a supper-party at St. 
a What have you to say about 
that?” 

“Last night, then,” M. Etienne amended, 
With rising temper. “If you want me to 
—_ it out on your stairs, the St. Quentin 
affair.” 

“Now, what may you mean by that?” 
called the voice from within. If Peyrot 
= startled by the name, he carried it off 
well, 

“You know what I mean. Shall I take 
the house into our confidence?” 

“The house knows as much of your mean- 
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ing as I. See here, friend of Bernet, if you 
are that gentleman’s crony, perhaps you 
have a password about you.” 

“ Aye,” said M. Etienne, readily. “This 
is it: twenty pistoles.” 

No answer came immediately; I could 
guess Peyrot puzzled. Presently he called 
to us: 

“By the bones of St. Anne, I don’t be- 
lieve a word you ’ve been saying. But I ’ll 
have you in and see what you look like.” 

We heard him getting into his boots again 
and buckling on his baldric. Then we lis- 
tened to the turning of a key; a lid was 
raised and banged down again, and the 
lock refastened. It was the box once more. 
M. Etienne and I looked at each other. 

At length Peyrot opened the door and 
surveyed us. 

“What, two friends of Bernet, ventre 
bleu!” But he allowed us to enter. 

He drew back before us with a flourishing 
bow, his hand resting lightly on his belt, in 
which was stuck a brace of pistols. Any 
idea of doing violence on the person of 
M. Peyrot we dismissed for the present. 

Our eyes travelled from his pistols over 
the rest of him. He was small, lean, and 
wiry, with dark, sharp face and deep-set, 
twinkling eyes. One moment’s glance gave 
us to know that Peyrot was no fool. 

My lord closed the door after him and 
went straight to the point. 

“M. Peyrot, you were engaged last night 
in an attack on the Duke of St. Quentin. 
You did not succeed in slaying him, but you 
did kill his man, and you took from him a 
packet. I come to buy it.” 

He looked at us a little dazed, not under- 
standing, I deem, how we knew this. Certes, 
it had been too dark in the lane for his face 
to be seen, and he had doubtless made sure 
that he was not followed home. He said 
directly: 

“You are the Comte de Mar.” 

“Even so, M. Peyrot. I did not care to 
have the whole stair know it, but to you I 
have no hesitation in confiding that I am 
M. de Mar.” 

M. Peyrot swept a bow till his head almost 
touched the floor. 

“My poor apartment is honoured.” 

As he louted low, I made a spring forward; 
I thought to pin him before he could rise. 
But he was up with the lightness of a bird 
from the bough and standing three yards 
away from me, where I crouched on the 
spring like a foiled cat. He grinned at me 
in open enjoyment. 
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“Monsieur desired?” he asked sympa- 
thetically. 

“No, it is I who desire,” said M. Etienne, 
clearing himself a place to sit at the corner 
of the table. “I desire that packet, mon- 
sieur. You know this little expedition of 
yours to-night was something of a failure. 
When you report to the general-duke, he 
will not be in the best of humours. He does 
not like failures, the general; he will not 
incline to reward you dear. While I am in 
the very best humour in the world.” 

He smiled to prove it. Nor do I think his 
complaisance altogether feigned. The tem- 
per of our host amused him. 

As for friend Peyrot, he still looked dazed. 
I thought it was because he had not yet 
made up his mind what line to take; but 
had I viewed him with neutral eyes I might 
easily have deemed his bewilderment 
genuine. 

“Perhaps we should get on better if I 
could understand what monsieur is driving 
at?” he suggested. “Monsieur’s remarks 


about his noble father and the general-duke 
are interesting, but humble Jean Peyrot, who 
does not move in court circles, is at a loss 
to translate them. In other words, I have 
no notion what you are talking about.” 


“Oh, come,” M. Etienne cried, “no shuf- 
fling, Peyrot. We know as well as you where 
you were before dawn.” 

“Before dawn? Marry, I was sleeping the 
sleep of the virtuous.” 

M. Etienne slipped across the room, as 
quickly as Peyrot’s self might have done, 
lifted up a heavy curtain hanging before an 
alcove, and disclosed the bed folded smooth, 
the pillow undisturbed. He turned with a 
triumphant grin on the owner, who showed 
all his teeth pleasantly in answer, no whit 
abashed. 

“For all you are a count, monsieur, you 
have the worst manners ever came inside 
these walls.” 

M. le Comte, with no attempt at mending 
them, went on a tour about the room, ex- 
amining with sniffing interest all its furni- 
ture, even to the dishes and tankards on the 
table. Peyrot, leaning against the wall by 
the window, regarded him steadily, with im- 
passive face. At length M. Etienne walked 
over to the chest by the chimneypiece and 
deliberately put his hand on the key. 

Instantly Peyrot’s voice rang out, “ Stop!” 
M. Etienne, turning, looked into his pistol- 
barrel. 

My lord stood exactly as he was, bent over 
the chest, his fingers on the key, looking 
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over his shoulder at the bravo with raised, 
protesting eyebrows and laughing mouth. 
But though he laughed, he stood still. 

“If you make a movement I do not like, 
M. de Mar, I will shoot you as I would a rat. 
Your side is down and mine is up; I have no 
fear to kill you. It will be painful to me, 
but if necessary I shall do it.” 

M. Etienne sat down on the chest and 
smiled more amiably than ever. 

“Why have I never known you before, 
Peyrot?” 

“One moment, monsieur.” The nose of 
the pistol pointed around to me. “Go over 
there to the door, you.” 

I retreated, covered by the shining muz- 
zle, to a spot that pleased him. 

“Now are we more comfortable,” Peyrot 
observed, pulling a chair over against the 
wall and seating him, the pistol on his knee. 
“Monsieur was saying?” 

Monsieur crossed his legs, as if of all 
seats in the world he liked his present one 
the best. He had brought none of the airs 
of the noble into this business, realizing 
shrewdly that they would but hamper him, 
as lace ruffles hamper a duellist. Peyrot, 
treeless adventurer, living by his sharp sword 
and sharp wits, reverenced a count no more 
than a hod-carrier. His occasional mocking 
deference was more insulting than outright 
rudeness; but M. Etienne bore it unruffled. 
Possibly he schooled himself so to bear it, 
but I think rather that he felt so easily 
secure on the height of his gentlehood that 
Peyrot’s impudence merely tickled him. 

“TI was wondering,” he answered pleas- 
antly, “how long you have dwelt in this 
town and I not known it. You are from 
Guienne, methinks.” 

“ Carcassonne way,” the other said indiffer- 
ently. Then memory bringing a deep twinkle 
to his eye, he added: “What think you, 
monsieur? I was left a week-old babe on 
the monastery step; was reared up in holi- 
ness within its sacred walls; chorister at ten, 
novice at eighteen, full-fledged friar, fasting. 
praying, and singing misereres, exhorting 
dying saints and living sinners, at twenty.” 

“A very pretty brotherhood, you for sam- 
ple.” 

“Nay, I am none. Else I might hav 
stayed. But one night I took leg-bail, live 
in the woods till my hair grew, and cut for 
Paris. And never regretted it, neither.” 

He leaned his head back, his eyes fixed 
contemplatively on the ceiling, and burst 
into song, in voice as melodious as a raven s 
note: 
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Piety and Grace and Gloom, 

For such like guests I have no room ! 
Piety and Gloom and Grace, 

I bang my door shut in your face ! 
Gloom and Grace and Piety, 

I set my dog on such as ye! 


Finishing his stave, he continued to beat 
time with his heel on the floor and to gaze 
upon the ceiling. But I think we could not 
have twitched a finger without his noting it. 
M. Etienne rose and leaned across the table 
toward him. 

“M. Peyrot has made his fortune in Paris? 
Monsieur rolls in wealth, of course?” 

Peyrot shrugged his shoulders, his eyes 
leaving the ceiling and making a mocking 
pilgrimage of the room; resting finally on 
his own rusty clothing. 

“Do I look it?” he answered. 

“Oh,” said M. Etienne, slowly, as one who 
digests an entirely new idea, “I supposed 
monsieur must be as rich as a Lombard, he 
is so cold on the subject of turning an hon- 
est penny.” 

Peyrot’s roving eye condescended to meet 
his visitor’s. 

“Say on,” he permitted lazily. 

“1 offer twenty pistoles for a packet, seal 
unbroken, taken at dawn from the person of 
M. de St. Quentin’s squire.” 

“ Now you are talking sensibly,” the scamp 
said, as if M. Etienne had been the shuffler. 
“That is a fair offer and deserves a fair 
answer. Moreover, such zeal as you display 
deserves success. I will look about a bit 
this morning among my friends and see if I 
can get wind of your packet. I will meet 
you at dinner-time at the inn of the Bonne 
Femme.” 

“Dinner-time is far hence. You forget, 
M. Peyrot, that you are risen earlier than 
usual. I will go out and sit on the stair for 
five minutes while you consult your friends.” 

Peyrot grinned cheerfully. 

“M. de Mar does n’t seem able to get it 
through his head that I know nothing what- 
ever of this affair.” 

“No, I certainly don’t get that through 
my head.” 

Peyrot regarded him with an air ill-used, 
yet compassionate, such as he might in his 
monkish days have employed toward one 
who could not be convinced, for instance, of 
the efficacy of prayer. 

“M. de Mar,” quoth he, plaintively, in pity 
half for himself so misunderstood, half for 
his interlocutor so wilfully blind, “I do sol- 
emnly assure you, once and for all, that I 
know nothing of this affair of yours. Till you 
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so asserted, I had no knowledge that Mon- 
sieur, your honoured father, had been set 
on, and deeply am I pained to hear it. These 
be evil days when such things can happen. 
As for your packet, I learn of it only through 
your word, having no more to do with this 
deplorable business than a babe unborn.” 

I declare I was almost shaken, almost 
thought we had wronged him. But M. 
Etienne gauged him otherwise. 

“Your words please me,” he began. 

“The contemplation of virtue,” the rascal 
droned with down-drawn lips, in pulpit tone, 
“is always uplifting to the spirit.” 

“You have boasted,” M. Etienne went on, 
“that your side was up and mine down. Did 
you not reflect that soon my side may be up 
and yours down, you would hardly be at such 
pains to deny that you ever bared blade 
against the Duke of St. Quentin.” 

“T have made my declaration in the pres- 
ence of two witnesses, far too honourable to 
falsify, that I know nothing of the attack on 
the duke,” Peyrot repeated with apparent 
satisfaction. “But of course it is possible 
that by scouring Paris I might get on the 
scent of your packet. Twenty pistoles, 
though. That is not much.” 

M. Etienne stood silent, drumming tattoos 
on the table, not pleased with the turn of 
the matter, not seeing how to better it. Had 
we been sure of our suspicions, we would 
have charged him, pistol or no pistol, trust- 
ing to our quickness to prevent his shooting, 
trusting that the powder would miss fire, 
trusting that the ball would fly wide, trusting 
that one of us would be hit in no vital part, 
trusting, in short, that God was with us and 
would in some fashion save us. But we 
could not be sure that the packet was with 
Peyrot. What we had heard him lock in the 
chest might have been these very pistols 
that he had afterward taken out again. 
Three men had fled from M. de Mirabeau’s 
alley; we had no means of knowing whether 
this Peyrot were he who ran as we came up, 
he whom I had encountered, or he who had 
engaged M. Etienne. And did we know, 
that would not tell us which of the three 
had stabbed and plundered Huguet. Peyrot 
might have the packet, or he might know 
who had it, or he might be in honest igno- 
rance of its existence. If he had it, it were 
a crying shame to pay out honest money for 
what we might take by force; to buy your 
own goods from a thief were a sin. But 
supposing he had it not. If we could seize 
upon him, disarm him, bind him, threaten 
him, beat him, rack him, would he— granted 
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he knew—reveal its whereabouts? Writ 
large in his face was every manner of 
roguery, but not one iota of cowardice. He 
might very well hold us baffled, hour on hour, 
while the papers went to Mayenne. Even 
should he tell, we had the business to begin 
again from the very beginning, with some 
other knave mayhap worse than this. 

Plainly the game was in Peyrot’s hands; 
we could play only to his lead. 

“If you will put the packet into my hands, 
seal unbroken, this day at eleven, I engage 
to meet you with twenty pistoles,” M. Etienne 
said. 

“Twenty pistoles were a fair price for 
the packet. But monsieur forgets the wear 
and tear on my conscience incurred for him. 
I must be reimbursed for that.” 

“Conscience, quotha!” 

“Certainly, monsieur. I am in my way as 
honest a man as you in yours. I have never 
been false to the hand that fed me. If, 
therefore, I divert to you a certain packet 
which of rights goes elsewhere, my sin must 
be made worth my while. My conscience 
will sting me sorely, but with the aid of a 
glass and a lass I may contrive to forget the 
pain. 

Mirth, my love, and Folly dear, 
Baggages, you ’re welcome here ! 


I fix the injury to my conscience at thirty 
pistoles, M. le Comte. Fifty in all will bring 
the packet to your hand.” 

It had been a pleasure to M. le Comte to 
fling a tankard in the fellow’s face. But the 
steadfast determination to win the papers 
for Monsieur, and, possibly, respect for Pey- 
rot’s weapon, withheld him. 

“Very well, then. In the cabaret of the 
Bonne Femme, at eleven. You may do as 
you like about appearing; I shall be there 
with my fifty pistoles.” 

“What guaranty have I that you will 
deal fairly with me?” 

“The word of a St. Quentin.” 

“Sufficient, of course.” The scamp rose 
with a bow. “Well, I have not the word of 
a gentleman to offer you, but I give you the 


opinion of Jean Peyrot, sometime Father © 


Ambrosius, that he and the packet will be 
there. This has been a delightful call, mon- 
sieur, and I am loath to let you go. But it 
is time I was free to look for that packet.” 

M. Etienne’s eyes went over to the chest. 

“T wish you all success in your arduous 
search.” 

“It is like to be, in truth, a long and weary 
search,” Peyrot sighed. “My ignorance of 
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the perpetrators of the outrage makes my 
task difficult indeed. But rest assured, mon- 
sieur, that I shall question every man in 
Paris, if need be. [I shall leave no stone 
unturned.” 

M. Etienne still pensively regarded the 
chest. 

“Tf you leave no key unturned, ’t will be 
more to the purpose.” 

“You appear yet to nurse the belief that 
I have the packet. But as a matter of fact, 
monsieur, I have not.” 

I studied his grave face, and could not 
for the life of me make out whether he were 
lying. M. Etienne said merely: 

“Come, Félix.” 

“You ’ll drink a glass before you go?” 
Peyrot cried hospitably, running to fill a 
goblet muddy with his last pouring. But 
M. Etienne drew back. 

“Well, I don’t blame you. I would n't 
drink it myself if I were a count,” Peyrot 
said, setting the draught to his own lips. 
“After this noon I shall drink it no more 
all summer. I shall live like a king. 


Kiss me, Folly; hug me, Mirth: 
Life without you ’s nothing worth! 


Monsieur, can I lend you a hat?” 

I had already opened the door and was 
holding it for my master to pass, when Pey- 
rot picked up from the floor and held out to 
him a battered and dirty toque, with its 
draggled feather hanging forlornly over the 
side. Chafed as he was, M. Etienne could 
not deny a laugh to the rascal’s impudence. 

“T cannot rob monsieur,” he said. 

“M. le Comte need have no scruple. I shal! 
buy me better out of his fifty pistoles.” 

But M. Etienne was out in the passage. 
I following, banging the door after me. We 
went down the stair in time to Peyrot’s lusty 
carolling: 


Mirth I'll keep, though riches fly, 
While Folly ’s sure to linger by! 


“Think you we’ll get the packet?” | 
asked. 

“Aye. I think he wants his fifty pistoles. 
Mordieu! it ’s galling to let this dog set the 
terms.” 

“Monsieur,” I cried, “perhaps he ’Il no’ 
stir out at once. Ill run home for Vigo and 
his men, and we ’Il make the rascal dis- 
gorge.” 

“Now are you more zealous than honest, 
boy.” 

I was silent, abashed, and he added: 
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“1 had not been afraid to try conclusions 
with him, pistols or not, were I sure that he 
had the packet. I believe he has, yet there 
is the chance that, after all, in this one par- 
ticular he speaks truth. I cannot take any 
chances; I must get those papers for Mon- 
sieur.” 

“Yes, we could not have done otherwise, 
M. Etienne. But, monsieur, will you dare go 
to this inn? Monsieur is a man in jeopardy; 
he may not keep rendezvous of the enemy’s 
choosing.” 

“I might not keep one of Lucas’s choos- 
ing. Though,” he added, with a smile, 
“natheless, I think I should. But it is not 
likely this fellow knows of the warrant 
against me. Paris is a big place; news does 
not travel all over town as quickly as at St. 
Quentin. I think friend Peyrot has more to 
gain by playing fair than playing false, and 
appointing the cabaret of the Bonne Femme 
has a very open, pleasing sound. Did he 
mean to brain me he would scarce have set 
that place.” 

“It was not Peyrot alone I meant. But 
monsieur is so well known. In the streets, 


or at the dinner-hour, some one may see you 
who knows Mayenne is after you.” 
“Oh, of that I must take my chance,” he 


made answer, no whit troubled with the 
warning. “I go home now for the ransom, 
and I will e’en be at the pains to doff this 
gear for something darker.” 

“Monsieur,” I pleaded, “why not stay at 
home to get your dues of sleep? Vigo will 
bring the gold; he and I will put the matter 
through.” 

“TI ask not your advice,” he cried haugh- 
tily; then with instant softening: “ Nay, this 
is my affair, Félix. I have taken it upon my- 
self to recover Monsieur his papers. I must 
carry it through myself to the very omega.” 

I said no more, partly because it would 
have done no good, partly because, in spite of 
the strange word, I understood how he felt. 

“Perhaps you should go home and sleep,” 
he suggested tenderly. 

“Nay,” cried I. “I had a cat-nap in the 
lane; 1’m game to see it through.” 

“Then,” he commanded, “you may stay 
hereabouts and watch that door. For I have 
some curiosity to know whether he will need 
to fare forth after the treasure. If he do as 
I guess, he will spend the next hours as you 
counsel me, making up arrears of sleep, and 
you "ll not see him till a quarter or so before 
eleven. But whenever he comes out, follow 
him. Keep your safe distance and shadow 
him if you can.” 
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“ And if I lose him?” 

“Come back home. Station yourself now 
where he won’t notice you. That arch there 
should serve.” 

We had been standing at the street corner, 
sheltered by a balcony over our heads from 
the view of Peyrot’s window. 

“Monsieur,” I said, “I do wish you would 
bring Vigo back with you.” 

“Félix,” he laughed, “you are the worst 
courtier I ever saw.” 

I crossed the street as he told me, glan- 
cing up at the third story of No. 27. No 
watcher was visible. From the archway, 
which was entrance toa court of tall houses, 
I could well command Peyrot’s door, myself 
in deep shadow. M. Etienne nodded to me 
and walked off whistling, staring full in the 
face every one he met. 

I would fain have occupied myself as we 
guessed the knave Peyrot to be doing, and 
shut mine aching eyes in sleep. But I was 
sternly determined to be faithful to my 
trust, and though for my greater comfort 
—cold enough comfort it was—I sat me 
down on the paving-stones, yet I kept my 
eyelids propped open, my eyes on Peyrot’s 
door. I was helped in carrying out my vir- 
tuous resolve by the fact that the court was 
populous and my carcass in the entrance 
much in the way of the busy passers-by, so 
that full half of them swore at me, and the 
half of that half kicked me. The hard part 
was that I could not fight them because of 
keeping my eyes on Peyrot’s door. 

He delayed so long and so long that I 
feared with shamed misgiving I must have 
let him slip, when at length, on the very 
stroke of eleven, he sauntered forth. He 
was yawning prodigiously, but set off past 
my lair at a smart pace. I followed at goodly 
distance, but never once did he glance 
around. He led the way straight to the sign 
of the Bonne Femme. 

I entered two minutes after him, passing 
from the cabaret, where my men were not, 
to the dining-hall, where, to my relief, they 
were. At two huge fireplaces savoury soups 
bubbled, juicy rabbits simmered, fat capons 
roasted; the smell brought the tears to my 
eyes. A concourse of people were about: 
gentles and burghers seated at table, or 
passing in and out; waiters running back 
and forth from the fires, drawers from the 
cabaret. I paused to scan the throng, jostled 
by one and another, before I descried my 
master and my knave. M. Etienne, the 
prompter at the rendezvous, had, like a phi- 
losopher, ordered dinner, but he had deserted 
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it now and stood with Peyrot, their backs to 
the company, their elbows on the deep win- 
dow-ledge, their heads close together. I 
came up suddenly to Peyrot’s side, making 
him jump. 

“Oh, it ’s you, my little gentleman!” he 
exclaimed, smiling to show all his firm teeth, 
as white and even as a court beauty’s. He 
looked in the best of humours, as was not 
wonderful, considering that he was engaged 
in fastening up in the breast of his doublet 
something hard and lumpy. M. Etienne held 
up a packet for me to see, before Peyrot’s 
shielding body; it was tied with red cord 
and sealed with a spread falcon over the tiny 
letters, Je reviendrai. In the corner was 
written very small, St. Q. Smiling, he put it 
into the breast of his doublet. 

“Monsieur,” my scamp said to him with 
close lips that the room might not hear, 
“you are a gentleman. If there ever comes 
a day when You-know-who is down and you 
are up, I shall be pleased to serve you as 
well as I have served him.” 

“T hanker not for such service as you have 
given him,” M. Etienne answered. Peyrot’s 
eyes twinkled brighter than ever. 

“T have said it. I will serve you as vigor- 
ously as I have served him. Bear me in mind, 
monsieur.” 

“Come, Félix,” was all my lord’s answer. 

Peyrot sprang forward to detain us. 

“Monsieur, will you not dine with me? 
Both of you, I beg. I will have every wine 
the cellar affords.” | 

“No,” said M. Etienne, carelessly, not 
deigning to anger; “but there is my dinner 
for you, an you like. I have paid for it, but 
I have other business than to eat it.” 

Bidding a waiter serve M. Peyrot, he 
walked from the room without other glance 
at him. A slight shade fell over the reck- 
less, scampish face; he was a moment vexed 
that we scorned him. Merely vexed, I think; 
shamed not at all; he knew not the feel of 
it. Even in the brief space I watched him, 
as I passed to the door, his visage cleared, 
and he sat him down contentedly to finish 
M. Etienne’s veal broth. 

My lord paced along rapidly and gladly, 
on fire to be before Monsieur with the 
packet. But one little cloud, transient as 
Peyrot’s, passed across his lightsome coun- 
tenance. 

“T would that knave were of my rank,” 
he said. “I had not left him without slap- 
ping a glove in his face.” 

That Peyrot had come off scot-free put me 
out of patience, too, but I regretted the gold 
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we had given him more than the wounds 
we had not. The money, on the contrary, 
troubled M. Etienne no whit; what he had 
never toiled for he parted with lightly. 

We came to our gates and went straight- 
way up the stairs to Monsieur’s cabinet. He 
sprang to meet us at the door, snatching 
the packet from his son’s eager hand. 

“Well done, Etienne, my champion! An 
you brought me the crown of France I were 
not so pleased!” 

The flush of joy at generous praise of 
good work kindled on M. Etienne’s cheek: 
it were hard to say which of the two mes- 
sieurs beamed the more delightedly on the 
other. 

“My son, you have brought me back my 
honour,” spoke Monsieur, more quickly, the 
exuberance of his delight abating, but leav- 
ing him none the less happy. “If you had 
ever sinned against me—which I do not 
admit, dear lad—it were more than made up 
for now.” 

“ Ah, Monsieur, I have often asked myself 

of late what I was born for. Now I know it 
was for this morning.” 
_ “For this and many more mornings, 
Etienne,” Monsieur made gay answer, laying 
a hand on his son’s shoulder. “Courage, 
comrade. We ’Il have our lady yet.” 

He smiled at him hearteningly and turned 
away to his writing-table. For all his sym- 
pathy, he was, as was natural, more inter- 
ested in his papers than in Mlle. de Montluc. 

“T ’ll get this off my hands at once,” he 
went on, with the effect of talking to himse!f 
rather than to us. “It shall go straight off 
to Lemaitre. You ’d better go to bed, both 
of you. My faith, you ’ve made a night of 
it!” 

“Won't you take me for your messenger, 
Monsieur? You need a trusty one.” 

“A kindly offer, Etienne. But you have 
earned your rest. And you, true as you 
are, are yet not the only staunch servant | 
have, God be thanked. Gilles will take this 
straight from my hand to Lemaitre’s.” 

He had inclosed the packet in a clean 
wrapper, but now, a thought striking him, 
he took it out again. 

“TI ’d best break off the royal seal, lest it 
be spied among the president’s papers. I ’!! 
scratch out my initial, too. The cipher tells 
nothing.” 

“He is not likely to leave it about, Mon- 
sieur.” 

“No, but this time we ’ll provide for every 
chance. We ’ll take all the precautions in- 
genuity can devise or patience execute.” 
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He crushed the seal in his fingers, and 
took the knife-point to scrape the wax away. 
It slipped and severed the cords. Of its own 
accord the stiff paper of the flap unfolded. 

“The cipher seems as determined to show 
itself to me again as if I were in danger 
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of forgetting it,” Monsieur said idly. “The 
truth is—” 

He stopped in the middle of a word, grab- 
bing up the packet, slapping it wide open, 
tearing it sheet from sheet. Each was abso- 
lutely blank! 


(To be continued.) 


THE ORIENT. 
FRAGMENT FROM THE ODE “SPRING” (1896). 


BY RICHARD HOVEY. 


Ta sleet of battle and the hurricane of drums 


Blight for a while the calm chrysanthemums, 


To clear the air 


For the new April that engenders there. 

But though her strenuous to-morrow 

Get from the West a heritage of sorrow, 
Shall not the spirit of Japan 

Transmute the urge, the bitterness, the moan, 
To some great bloom of beauty yet unknown, 
To meet the vision of the coming man? 


India, a Sabine bride, 


About the hearthstone of her ravisher 

Sets up her household gods; and at her side 
His children learn of her, 

And surely in her bosom, too, there lies 


A mystery unborn. 


Aye, surely, an apocalyptic morn, 
In Vishnu-land an avatar shall rise. 
And the West is with child of the East, and the travail is long, 


A travail of song. 


And the East is with child of the West, and the travail is sore, 


A travail of war. 
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A CHAPTER OF 


RECENT EXPLORATION. 


BY ROBERT T. HILL, UNITED STATES GEOLOGICAL SURVEY, 


. O far as man’s conception of time is con- 
cerned, the American desert is, always 
has been, and always will be. Its vast oval 


area of sterile plain, 
relieved here and 
there by mountain- 
ranges, extends be- 
tween higher border- 
ing erests—those of 
the Rocky Mountains 
on the east and the 
Pacifie Sierras on the 
west—from British 
Columbia to the end 
of the southern pla- 
teau of Mexico. Of 
the feeble streams 
which originate with- 
in the great desert 
only three cross the 
barrier sierras and 
ultimately reach the 
sea. These three are 
the Columbia of the 
north, the Colorado of 
the southwest, and 
the Rio Grande of the 
southeast. 

The wonders of the 
Colorado of the West 
were made known to 
the world through the 
dangerous trip of 
Major J. W. Powell, 
in 1869,' and are now 
brought within easy 
reach of the Pullman- 
car tourist. The 
caions of the Rio 
Grande are longest 


In Charge of the Expedition. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH, 


ROBERT T. HILL. 


Before describing the passage of the 
cafons of the Rio Bravo, the middle portion 
of the Rio Grande, let us glance a moment 


at the country 
through which they 
pass—the matrix, so 
to speak, out of which 
the cafions are carved. 
The widest and lowest 
part of the great 
American desert 
closely follows the in- 
ternational _ border, 
and is traversed by the 
Southern Pacific Rail- 
way. The railway on 
the north and the Rio 
Grande on the south 
inclose a vast trian- 
gular area known in 
Texas as the Big 
Bend Country. 
Away from the rail- 
way the Big Bend 
—sometimes called 
the Bloody Bend—is 
known as a “hard 
country,” that is, one 
in which, through lack 
of water, civilization 
finds it difficult to 
gain a foothold. Al- 
though abundantly 
supplied with water- 
works, suchas scarped 
and cafoned stream- 
ways, it possesses a 
minimum of water. 
These great arroyos 
are mocking traves- 


and least known; they have beenandstillare ties, which suggest that nature became 
the least accessible to man, and have not tired of making this country before turning 


hitherto been fully described. 


on the water. 


! The narrative of which, illustrated by Thomas Moran, was published in this magazine. 
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Every other aspect of the Big Bend Coun- 
try—landscape, configuration, rocks, and 
vegetation—is weird and strange and of a 
type unfamiliar to the inhabitants of civilized 
lands. The surface is a peculiar combination 
of desert plain and volcanic hills and moun- 
tains, the proportions of which are increased 
by the vast distance which the vision here 
reaches through the crystalline atmosphere. 
There is no natural feature that can be de- 
scribed in familiar words. 


DRAWN BY THOMAS MORAN, FROM A PHOTOGRAPH, 


BLACK ROCK CANON. 


There are no true forests except upon the 
tips of the highest peaks, but shrubby plants 
abound, which are as strange and unfamiliar 
as the names they bear. Each of these plants 
is armed with thorns. You are wounded, 
caught, held, or anchored by this spiteful 
vegetation at every step away from the 
beaten trails first made, long centuries ago, 
by the Mescalero Apaches and the Lipans. 
One is also roasted unmercifully by day by 
130° of sunshine, and cooled almost to the 
freezing-point at night. These great ex- 
tremes of temperature shatter even the very 
rocks into fragments. 

Around the southern side of the Big Bend 
Country flows the Rio Bravo, separating this 
hard portion of Texas from a similar and 
still harder portion of Mexico. Between the 
two republics the river serves as a permanent 
frontier which is virtually impassable. Few 
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Americans realize the impregnability and 
isolation of this frontier, or that it repre- 
sents a portion of our national boundaries 
which heretofore has never been completely 
traversed or explored. 

When the expedition was first announced 
many witty remarks were made concerning 
it. The idea was ridiculed that there were 
either mountains or cafions in this region, 
and one facetious correspondent said that 
he had lived upon the Rio Grande for twenty 

years, and added that, 
owing to the absence of 
water in its sandy bed, 
the only way the river 
could be explored was 
ina buggy. AsI drew 
nearer the region, more 
serious obstacles were 
suggested. As we reach- 
ed San Antonio the al- 
ready familiar story that 
the trip could not be 
made for want of water 
began to be supplement- 
ed by other dangers. 
At the Pecos we first 
heard from old fron- 
tiersmen, what proved 
to be the truth, that 
too much water was 
to be dreaded rather 
than too little, which, 
coming in sudden floods, 
would be likely to dash 
to pieces any craft that 
entered the stream. At 
Alpine and Marfa, the 
only two villages of con- 
sequence in the desert stretch of three hun- 
dred miles between the Pecos and El Paso, 
graver warnings were received. Oneman whi 
had spent considerable time upon the rive 
stated that huge obstacles had fallen into the 
cafions, which made them utterly impassa 
ble; others warned us that smallpox wa 
ravaging Presidio del Norte, our propos« 
point of embarkation, and that in tl 
semi-open country along a portion of t! 
river below Presidio there were murderet 
thieves, and bandits, who would destroy a 
one invading their domain by shooting v: 
leys at night into sleeping camps. The 
stories of danger, apparently from authen 
sources, grew in magnitude as we near. 
our destination, so that when we finally 
reached the river two men who had engag««! 
to go upon the expedition backed out fri 
sheer fright. 
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HALF-TONE PLATE ENGRAVED By J. TINKEY 


THE SENTINEL OF THE GRAND CANON. 


Many obstacles had to be overcome in 
order to undertake the journey. Lumber for 
the boats, purchased at San Antonio, was 
shipped one hundred and fifty miles by rail 


to Del Rio, where it was made into three 
strong, flat-bottomed rowboats, each thirteen 
feet long and three feet wide, their bottoms 
protected with longitudinal cleats to provide 
against the constant scraping over rocks. 
The finished boats were sent nearly two 
hundred miles by rail to Marfa, where they 
were placed upon hay-wagons and hauled 
overland seventy-five miles due south across 
the desert to the river at Presidio del Norte. 

For the trip a crew of men who could 
shoot as well as row a boat had to be pro- 
vided. By great good fortune we secured 
the services of James MacMahon, an old- 
time trapper, and of Henry Ware, both of 
whom were frontiersmen of great strength, 
inured to hardships, skilled with oar and 
gun, and capable of unlimited endurance. 
These, with my nephew Prentice Hill, a lad 
of nineteen who was in for any venture, an 
extra boatman, a Mexican cook, and the 
— made a party of six, two men to a 
oat. 

At Marfa, tents and other camp luxuries 
were packed and shipped back to Marathon. 
We carried only photographic and survey- 
ing apparatus, guns, ammunition, and sup- 
plies. No personal baggage was permitted 
except such as one could roll in his bedding. 
Tents may seem superfluous in the arid 


region, but, strange to say, it rained for five 
nights in succession after we disposed of 
them. These rains proved a blessing, for 
they caused a sufficient rise in the river to 
save us an incalculable amount of drudgery 
in dragging boats over the shoals. 

As far as Shafter our road to Presidio 
was over grass-covered but waterless plains 
of not unpleasing aspect. Beyond Shafter 
the road suddenly descends from the upland 
grassy plains to one of the horrible ocotillo 
deserts characteristic of the outer basins of 
this portion of the Rio Grande valley. These 
basins are old alluvial plains, covered with 
gravel and yellow adobe soils, extending far 
away from the river in successive terraces 
and reaching five hundred feet above it. 
They are covered by a spiteful, repulsive 
vegetation, the chief feature of which is the 
ocotillo, a plant with small green leaves on 
longandslenderstalks that reach aboveasub- 
structure of lechuguilla, cactus, sotol, and 
other thorny plants, like serpents rising from 
a Hindu juggler’s carpet. In this belt lies 
Presidio del Norte, a village with a few 
miserable adobe houses, opposite the older 
and larger Mexican town of Ojinaga. 

Just above Presidio the Rio Conchos 
enters the Rio Grande from Chihuahua. 
This is a long stream, and brings the first 
permanent water to the main river. In fact, 
the Conchos is the mother stream of the Rio 
Grande. Above the mouth of the Conchos 
the Rio Grande was a dry sand-bed. Below, 
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VIEW OF THE GRAND CANON DE SANTA HELENA FROM THE BEACH NEAR THE MOUTH. 


it was a good stream one hundred feet wide, 
with a strong current, which was to carry 
us along at a rate of three miles an hour. 
At this season of the year the Conchos is 
flooded by the summer rains that come from 
the Pacific. Our plans were based upon the 
assistance of one of these rises, and we were 
not disappointed. Two days after our arrival 
at Presidio the river rose a foot, giving ex- 
actly the desired stage of water. 

At noon, October 5, 1899, we pushed out 
into the river at Presidio, and started on our 
long journey into the unknown. I do not 
claim to be the only man who has traveled 
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the tortuous and dangerous channel of the 
frontier stream; for one man, and one only 
James MacMahon, has made at least three 
trips down the river. Mine, however, was 
the first exploring expedition to pass the 
entire length of the cafions, and, with the 
exception of MacMahon’s, was the only at 
tempt that succeeded. Others, like Gan: 
and Neville, have passed the fearful twelv: 
miles of the Grand Cafion de Santa Helena 
The only government expedition, the Inter 
national Boundary Survey, pronounced th« 
cafons impassable, and gave up the attemp! 
to survey them, except the lower hundred 
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miles of the course, which Lieutenant Mich- 
eler passed through.' 

MacMahon was interested neither in sci- 
ence, exploration, nor travel. He ventured 
the stream without knowledge of its dangers, 
and merely because, as a lifelong hunter 
and trapper, he knew that the beaver prob- 
ably lived along its unmolested banks. 
These animals alone interested him, and a 
nap made by him, if he could make such a 


AST SCARP OF THE PLATEAU 
\ND OUTLET OF THE GRAND 
CANON DE SANTA HELENA. 


thing, would note only | ; 
beaver banks and danger- 
spots, for these were all 
that he saw. Unguided and 
alone, he loaded his boat 
with traps, placed it in the 
stream, and slowly drifted down to Del Rio, 
braving a thousand dangers and making the 
first successful passage. This man, whose 
name has perhaps never before appeared in 
print, had spent his long life in such exploits, 
and is one of the few old-time trappers still 
to be found in the West. 

The finding of MacMahon was the first of 
the dozen fortuitous circumstances which 
made my trip possible, and there was not a 
day that his knowledge of the dangers of the 
stream did not save us from loss and de- 
struction. Always kind and unobtrusive, he 
was as cautious as a cat, being at times ap- 
parently over-careful. He was ever on the 
lookout for a safe channel in the treacherous 
current, beaver slides on the banks, and 
border Mexicans in the bushes. 

Hardly had we begun to enjoy the pleas- 
ant sensation of drifting down the stream 
when a roaring noise was heard ahead. This 

'See “Report of the United States and Mexican 


Boundary Survey,” by William H. Emory, Vol. I. (Wash- 
ington, 1857). 
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OF THE RIO GRANDE. 75 
came from seething and dangerous torrents 
of water foaming over huge rounded boul- 
ders of voleanic rock which everywhere form 
the bottom of the river. Reaching these 
rapids, we had to get out of the boats and 
wade beside them, pushing them off or over 
the stones, or holding them back by the 
stern-lines. This process had to be repeated 
many times a day for the entire distance, 
and, as a consequence, all hands were con- 
stantly wet. The swift cur- 
rent and uncertain footing 
of the hidden rocks make 
these rapids very dangerous. 
A loss of balance or a fall 
meant almost certain death. 
It was our very good fortune 
not to upset a boat or lose 
aman. Ware was especially 
cautious at such places, for 
only a year before, while 
upon a hunting and fishing 
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expedition on the Lower Rio Grande, his 
companion had been drowned in a place of 
this character. 

The first twenty miles lay through a low, 
broken desert country. The river-banks 
were of muddy silt, with here and there a 
lone cottonwood or willow. Ahead of us 
loomed the Bofecillos Mountains of Texas 
and the San Carlos Sierra of Mexico, closing 
in upon the river. 

This region is infested by thieves and 
murderers, and MacMahon was watchful. 
Our loaded rifles lay beside our oars, and 
every bush and stone was closely scanned 
for men in ambush. The special objects of 
terror were a famous Mexican, Alvarado, 
and his associates. Alvarado possessed a 
mustache one side of which was white and 
the other black. From this he was called 
“Old White Lip.” To his hand had been 
charged the murder of several men who had 
attempted the river route, and it was he 
who, MacMahon avowed, the year before 
had riddled his sleeping camp with rifle- 
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balls. At night we secreted our camps in 
thickets of carrizo, a kind of cane which 
grew on the low sand-banks, and each man 
slept with a loaded Winchester beneath his 
pillow. 
The second morning we reached the ap- 
‘ propriately named village of Polvo (“dust”), 
the last settlement for one hundred and fifty 
miles. It consists of half a dozen dreary 
adobe houses on a mud-bank, the remains of 
the old United States military post of Fort 
Leaton. Here the hospitable storekeeper, 
an agreeable white man who for some un- 
known reason had chosen this dreary place 
of exile, entertained us by showing us the 
splotches of blood upon the floor and wall 
behind his counter, where his predecessor 
had been robbed and murdered the year be- 
fore, supposedly by Alvarado and his friends. 
Before I saw this gruesome sight I had not 
entertained sufficient respect for Mac- 
Mahon’s precautions. Thereafter I was 
more careful to keep my firearms handy. 
While at this store, remarks were made by 
some of my men which led me 
to suspect that they were 
secretly planning to retaliate 
upon Alvarado. Here was a 
possible motive for under- 
taking a journey the 
dangers of 
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CROSSING THE ROCKS IN THE GRAND CANON DE SANTA HELENA. 
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which they depicted in vigorous terms. In 
vain I protested that this expedition was 
for. scientific purposes, and not for ven- 
geance. They only replied that they would 
shoot Alvarado on sight, “like any other 
varmint.” 

A few miles below Polvo the huge choco- 
late-colored cliffs and domes of the Bofecil- 
los Mountains began to overhang the river, 
and before night we entered the first of the 
series of cafions of the Rio Grande, in which 
we were to be entombed for the succeeding 
weeks. This bears the cheerful name of 
Murderer’s Cajion, for here, a year or two 
before, the body of a supposed victim of 
Alvarado was found lodged on a sand-bar. 
This and the Fresno Cafon, a few miles 
below, are vertical cuts about six hundred 
feet deep through massive walls of red vol- 
canic rock. All the other cajions are of 
massive limestone. The rocks are serrated 
into vertical columns of jointed structure, 
and when touched by the sunlight become 
a golden yellow. The sky-line is a ragged 
crest, with many little side cafons nicking 
the profile. When evening came we were 
glad to camp on a narrow bank of sandy silt 
between the river and its walls. Lying upon 
our backs and relieved of the concentration 
of our wits upon the cares of navigation, we 
were able to study and appreciate the 
beauties of this wild gorge. 

The river itself, here as everywhere, is a 
muddy yellow stream. In places, patches of 
fine white silt form bordering sand-bars; 
about twenty-five feet above these there is 
a second bench, covered by a growth of dark- 
green mesquite. The whole is inclosed by 
vertically steep, jointed rock walls. The 
thread of water and the green ribbon of the 
mesquite bench are refreshing sights, for 
immediately above the latter, on both sides, 
the desert vegetation always sets in. 

Toward sunset I scaled a break in the 
cafion to reach the upland and obtain a 
lookout. Above the narrow alluvial bench 
forming the green ribbon of river verdure I 
suddenly came upon the stony, soilless hills 
forming the matrix out of which the valley 
is cut, glaring in the brilliant sunshine and 
covered with the mocking desert flora. The 
sight of this aridity almost within reach of 
the torrent of life-giving waters below, the 
blessing of which it was never to receive, 
was shocking and repulsive. It also recalled 
a danger which ever after haunted us. 
Should we lose our boats and escape the 
cafons, what chance for life should we have 
In crossing these merciless, waterless wastes 
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of thorn for a hundred miles or more to food 
and succor? 

Below the mouth of Murderer’s Cajion the 
rapids were unusually bad and dangerous, 
and it required all hands but one, who stood 
guard with cocked rifle, to wade beside the 
boats and preserve them from destruction. 
As this cafion suddenly ends, its vertical 
walls continue north and south, as the front 
of the mountain which it has crossed. We 
then entered a valley which presents a beau- 
tiful panorama of desert form and color. The 
hills are of all sizes and shapes. Those on 
the outer border are dazzlingly white, chalky 
rocks, surmounted here and there by black 
caps of volcanic rock. The slopes are ver- 
milion foot-hills of red clay. Still lower are 
the river terraces of the desert yellow clay 
and gravel, the whole threaded by the nar- 
row fringe of fresh green along the river. 

In this wild country lived the notorious 
Alvarado. Only a most fortunate mistake 
prevented my men from carrying out their 
threat to exterminate this bandit. Alvarado 
had a surname as well as a Christian name, 
and when they were told that the next ranch 
down the river was Ordonez’s, they did not 
understand that this was another name for 
Alvarado until after we had passed him with 
an infant in his arms, serenely watching us 
float down the stream. I breathed easier on 
finding this out, but the men swore audibly 
and long at their misfortune in not recog- 
nizing the supposed monster. 

Still lower down the river this region 
becomes more weird. Immediately adjacent 
to the stream there are great bluffs of a 
dirty yellow volcanic tuff, which weather into 
many fantastic, curvilinear forms. One of 
these, two hundred feet high, stands out 
conspicuously from its surroundings, an 
almost perfect reproduction of the Egyptian 
Sphinx. This, with the sterility of the sur- 
roundings and the dirty mud colors, con- 
stantly recalled the character of the Nile. 

We were relieved to see before us the 
entrance of another vertical “shut-out,” or 
cafion, into which we passed at about four 
o’clock in the afternoon, and found a suitable 
camping-ground, hemmed in on each side by 
vertical walls and out of rifle-range from 
above. This cafion was only a mile or two 
long, and was very similar to Murderer’s 
Cajion in its scenic and geologic features. 

The next day the river followed a sinuous 
course through a most picturesque district 
which we named the Black Rock Cajon. 
This was a widely sloping, terraced cafion 
cut one thousand feet below the summit of 
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a level plateau. The edges of this plateau 
were lozenged by erosion into symmetrical 
buttes with great flat caps and scarp lines 
above terraced slopes, the graceful curves of 
which wound back and forth from the river’s 
edge. The tabled tops and lower slopes of 
these buttes were thick strata of dazzling 
white chalk, while between them was an 
immense bed of black lava, which always 
occupied the same relative position between 
the white bands, as if kind nature had 
painted a stripe of black about the hills to 
break the monotony of the desert glare. All 
day we wound through these hills, now be- 
neath vast bluffs at the water’s edge, and 
then again in more open places, each reveal- 
ing a new and more beautiful vista. 
Toward evening a graceful sweep of the 
river brought us into a more open basin 
opposite the mouth of the San Carlos Creek. 
This stream, which can barely be said to 
flow, comes in from the Mexican side, and is 
the only flowing tributary of the Rio Grande 
that we passed between the Conchos and 
the Pecos. Near its headwaters in the wild 
and rugged San Carlos Mountains is a little 
settlement of Indians, the remnant of a once 
famous, desperate tribe from which the creek 
and the mountains take their names. Oppo- 
site is a wide, sloping plain of limestone, 
from the center of which rises a wonderful 
symmetrical butte a thousand feet high, the 
summit of which is a head presenting the 
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profile of an old man, which we named the 
Sentinel, from the watch which it kept over 
the entrance of the Grand Cafion. 

We traveled fully one hundred miles to 
this point by river, but as the crow flies 
it is only about fifty miles below Presidio. 
We camped upon the Texas side, beneath a 
limestone bluff. A mile below us down the 
river was a vast mountain wall, the vertical! 
escarpment of. which ran directly north and 
south across the path of the river, and 
through which the latter cuts its way. The 
river disappears in a narrow vertical slit in 
the face of the escarpment. This mountain 
is the Sierra Santa Helena, and the rift in 
its face is the entrance to the so-called Grand 
Cafion of the Rio Grande. Why this par- 
ticular cafion is called Grand is not known. 
for many of the cafions below were not on|) 
as deep, but far longer and in every wa: 
equally deserving of the name. But Texas is 
poor in topographic names; most of the fe:- 
tures are without names at all. This w: 
the case even with the great mountain 
through which this cafion passed. Later 
the Mexicans told us that the feature wis 
called the Sierra de Santa Helena, and t! 
particular cafion will be spoken of as tlie 
Grand Cafion de Santa Helena. 

The Sierra de Santa Helena is an elen- 
gated, quadrangular mountain block halt A 
mile high, twelve miles wide, and fifty mi 
long, and lies directly across the path of t'e 
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river. Its summit is a plane surface slightly 
tilted to the west. The edges are precipitous 
scarps. Imagine this block cut through verti- 
cally with the finest saw, and the rift of the 
saw will represent the cafion of the river. 

Before entering the cafion, let us look at 
it as did Dr. G. G. Parry of the Mexican 
Boundary Survey, who, deeming it impassa- 
ble, climbed the heights and saw it from 
above. The general surface of the plateau 
presents no indication of a river-course, and 
you are not aware of its presence till you 
siand suddenly on its 
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journey and either lost their lives or nar- 
rowly escaped destruction. The walls rose 
straight toward the sky, unbroken by bench 
or terrace, and marked only by an occasional 
line of stratification in the cream-colored 
marbles and limestones which composed 
them. The waters flowed noiselessly and 
swiftly through this caiion, with hardly a 
ripple or gurgle except at one place. Their 
flow is so silent as to be appalling. With the 
ends of our oars we could almost touch 
either wall. The solemnity and beauty of 

the spectacle were 





abrupt brink. Even 


overwhelming. 





here the running water 
is not always visible, 
unless advantage be 
taken of the projecting 
points that form an- 
gies along the general 
course of the river. 
From this dizzy height 
the stream below looks 
like a mere thread, 
passing in whirling ed- 
dies or foaming over 
broken rapids; and a 
stone hurled from 
above into this chasm 
passes completely out 
of sight behind the 
overhanging ledges. 
From the point formed 
by its last projecting 
ledges the viewis grand 
beyond all conception. 


~ \ 





a few miles when a 
| halt was 
| forced upon us. 


j TERRITORY | 


| 
| We had gone only 


suddenly 
Di- 
rectly ahead was a 
place where one side 
of the great cliffs had 
caved away, and the 
debris spread across 
the narrow passage of 
theriver. Thisobstacle 
was composed of great 
blocks of stone and 
talus rising two hun- 
dred feet high, which, 
while obstructing the 
channel, did not dam 
the waters, but gave 
them way through the 
interstices of the rocks. 
The boulders were 
mostly quadrangular 
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masses of limestone 





You can here trace 
backward the line of 
the immense chasm 
which marks the course of the river till 
it emerges from its stupendous outlet. 

The next morning, after the customary in- 
voluntary wetting at the rapids by which we 
made our nightly camps, we rowed straight 
for the narrow slit in themountain. The river 
makes a sudden bend as it enters the cafion, 
and almost in the twinkling of an eye we 
passed out of the desert glare into the dark 
and silent depths of its gigantic walls, which 
rise vertically from the water’s edge to a 
narrow ribbon of sky above. Confined in a 
narrow channel less than twenty-five feet 
wide, without bench or bank upon which to 
land, our boats glided along without need of 
oars, as we sat in admiration of the superb 
precipices which hemmed us in on each side. 
The solemnity of the scene was increased by 
the deathlike stillness which prevailed and 
by the thought of those who had tried the 
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fifty feet or more in 
height, dumped in a 
heterogeneous pile, like a load of bricks from 
a tip-cart, directly across the stream. At 
this place, which we appropriately named 
“Camp Misery,” trouble began. Although 
the obstruction was hardly a quarter of a 
mile in length, it took us three days to get 
our boats across it. 

A landing was made upon the rocks, and 
scouts were sent out to explore a route 
across them. In the course of three or four 
hours we found that it would be necessary 
to pack the contents of the three boats over 
these stones, first uphill to an altitude of 
one hundred and eighty feet, and then down 
again to the stream below the obstruction. 
Crevices were found between the boulders 
where a foothold could be obtained, and the 
articles were passed hand over hand to a 
height of one hundred feet. Our faithful 
Mexican, with ax in hand, then cut away 
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the thorns and daggers, and made a path 
along the base of the cliff for the remainder 
of the way. It was not until the following 
night that the last piece of baggage was 
transferred. 

The handling of the equipment was an 
easy task in comparison with a greater diffi- 
culty that lay before us. The three boats, 
each weighing three hundred pounds, were 
yet to be lifted over the vast cubes of lime- 
stone along the immediate course of the 
river, around and between which the water 
dashed with the force of a mill-race, and 
where a slip of the foot on the smooth rocks 
meant certain death. 

Foothold had to be sought on these great 
stones, and often precious hours were lost 
in seeking a means to ascend them. This 
was sometimes accomplished by throwing 
lariats, the dangling ends of which were 
scaled hand over hand. Once upon the sum- 
mit of the rocks, the boats were pulled and 
pushed up by the exertion of all the crew. 
Three days were consumed in this task 
before we passed our final night at Camp 
Misery, ready to resume our journey the fol- 
lowing morning. At the place where we ate 
and slept there was not a foot of flat earth 
to lie upon, and we sought such perches as 
we could obtain upon the sharp-cut edges of 
the fallen limestone blocks, above danger of 
flood. For myself, by a liberal use of the 
geologic hammer, I widened out a crevice in 
the stone, in which, by lying crooked, I 
managed to pass the nights. 

During our three days’ stay at Camp 
Misery we had abundant opportunity to ob- 
serve the majestic features of the great 
gorge in which we were entombed. The 
scene within this cafion is of unusual beauty. 
The austerity of the cliffs is softened by 
colors which camera or pen cannot repro- 
duce. These rich tints are like the yellow 
marbles of Portugal and Algiers, warmed 
by reddening tones which become golden in 
the sunlight. The cliffs are often rigid and 
geometrically vertical, but usually the sever- 
ity is modulated by gently swelling curves 
which develop at the edges of the horizontal 
strata or vertical joint-seams. In many in- 
stances the profiles are overhanging or top- 
pling. This was forcibly illustrated on one 
occasion, when, having selected a spot upon 
which to make my bed, my attention was 
directed by the men to an immense boulder 
so delicately poised upon the very edge of 
the cliff immediately above me that the vi- 
bration of a rifle-shot would apparently have 
dislocated it and sent it thundering down. 


Here and there the surging waters at the 
angle of a bend, beating straight against 
the limestone, have bored great caves be- 
neath the bluffs at the water’s edge. In 
places gigantic columns five hundred feet 
high have been undermined and dropped 
down a few feet without tumbling, so that 
they now lean in uncertain stability against 
the main wall. 

From above, the sky-line was of never- 
ceasing interest, whether bathed in sunshine 
while shadows filled the vast crevices below, 
or flooded with the glorious moonlight which 
is one of the characteristics of the desert. 
Frequently there were vast caverns a hun- 
dred feet or more below the crest-line, into 
which we could look from below and see 
their other ends opening out upon the plain 
above. Castellated and turreted forms in 
natural mimicry of the feudal structures of 
the Rhine were frequent. One of these, op- 
posite our camp, was so natural that upon 
awakening one moonlight night and seeing 
it above me it took several moments for me 
to dispel the idea that it was a genuine 
castle, with towers, bastions, portcullis, and 
port-holes. 

A striking feature of this cafion was the 
absence of animal life. There was little sign 
of bird, rabbit, wolf, squirrel, or other ani- 
mal, so common upon the uplands above. 
The only indigenous creature we saw was a 
small species of bat, new and unknown to 
me, which fluttered about at night. <A single 
covey of blue quail, which in some manner 
had made their way into these depths, were 
so frightened by our intrusion that it was 
pitiful to see their vain attempts to fly out 
to the cliffs above. Time and again the 
mother bird called her flock together and 
led an attempted flight to the summit. The 
quail is not noted as a soarer, the trajectory 
of its flight being almost as flat as that of a 
rifle-ball. They rose two hundred or three 
hundred feet, with a desperate whirring «f 
their wings, and then fell back almost ex- 
hausted into the rocky debris of the cajun. 

While buried in this cafion at Camp Mis- 
ery we were constantly impressed by 
impossibility of escaping from it in case 
should lose our boats or be overwhelmed |\y 
sudden floods. Leisure moments were 
voted to looking for some possible manner 
by which the vertical walls could be scalc¢. 
For its entire length there is no place where 
this cliff can be climbed by man. In order to 
reach its summit, after finishing my river 
trip, I made a special overland journey from 
Marathon, and succeeded in surmounting '‘s 
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north end some ten miles from the river and 
in making a photographic view of the cafion 
from above. 

Having finally succeeded in crossing the 
obstruction early one morning, we trans- 
ported our baggage to the boats, preparatory 
to leaving. Before the boats were loaded 
a tremendous roaring sound like distant 
thunder was heard up the cafion, and we 
saw that what we most dreaded was hap- 
pening—the river was rising. A big flood 
of the ordinary kind would have veneered 
the dangerous rocks with water, and our 
prospects for escape would have been small. 
We hastily piled our baggage into the boats 
and sprang aboard. It was either stay and 
starve or go and chance it. Fortunately, 
this particular rise proved to be a small 
one, just sufficient to give the desired im- 
petus to our craft, and our course through 
the caion was rapid. The walls increased 
in altitude as we descended the stream, and 
just as they reached their greatest height, 
some seventeen hundred and fifty feet, our 
boats suddenly emerged into the sunlit 
desert. 

Looking back, the beautiful outlines of 
the east cliff of the plateau of Santa Helena, 
from which we had emerged, were seen. We 
lingered long in contemplation of this most 
remarkable feature. It is an abrupt escarp- 
ment of massive limestone which rises in a 
vertical wall to a height of seventeen hun- 
dred and fifty feet and extends northwest 
and southeast for sixty miles, fifty miles in 
Mexico and ten miles in Texas. Its sky-line 
is as square-cut and horizontal as the top of 
a table. The face of the cliff appears abso- 
lutely vertical, although it is marked by one 
slight bench. Nicking the summit here and 
there at wide intervals are deep V-shaped 
rifts of minor waterless cafions whose 
mouths are suspended in the air. As bold 
and extensive as is this mountain, it has 
hitherto found no place or name on pub- 
lished maps. For a week after passing out 
of the cafion this great escarpment could be 
seen behind us. 

This majestic wall of rock forming the 
eastern escarpment of the Santa Helena 
owes its contour to the geologic process 
known as faulting. Along a great fracture 
developed parallel to its face the rocks have 
dropped down over five thousand feet. Some 
forty miles to the east there is another scarp 
line, parallel to that of the Sierra del Car- 
men. This faces in the opposite direction, 
or toward the west, so that these gigantic 
clitis oppose each other. Between these two 
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walls of rock the strata once met in an arch, 
making the great crest of the regional moun- 
tain uplift. The intervening region, or lower 
country, represents a downfallen wedge. 
Such a country constitutes a rift valley, just 
as if a longitudinal slice were made in the 
crust of a watermelon and then pushed in 
until its area was below that of the re- 
maining surface. In this case it was the 
arch of the Rocky Mountains which had 
dropped down, constituting a peculiar belt 
of country, into which we suddenly emerged 
as we left the cafion, and which may be 
called the Terlingo Desert. Although this 
desert is only forty miles wide, the river pur- 
sues a circuitous course through it of fully 
one hundred miles. For days we followed 
vast bends or ox-bows until we had made the 
great south bend of the river. 

The Terlingo Desert is one of the most 
bizarre pieces of landscape that can be ima- 
gined. Though called a plain, this is only 
out of courtesy to its more mountainous 
perimeter. Its surface is covered by nearly 
every form of relief within the topographic 
category, including stretches of level plain, 
vast terraces, deep arroyos, lava-capped 
hills, necks and dikes of old volcanoes, huge 
mesas, summits and small mountain-ranges, 
collectively forming one of the hottest and 
most sterile regions conceivable. 

The crowning feature of this desert is the 
lofty and peculiar group of peaks known as 
Los Chisos (“the ghosts”). These weird forms 
are appropriately named. They are ragged 
points of a reddish granitic rock, weathering 
into yellow and orange colors like those from 
which the Yellowstone derives its name; they 
rise almost straight into the air to a total 
altitude of nine thousand feet, or sixty-five 
hundred feet above the river. The vertical 
slopes of the peaks, rifted here and there by 
joints and seams, give to them the aspect of 
being clad in filmy drapery. Wherever one 
climbs out of the low stream groove these 
peaks stare him in the face like a group of 
white-clad spirits rising from a base of misty 
gray shadow and vegetation. Many are the 
weird forms and outlines which the peaks 
assume. Two specially conspicuous rocks 
are known as “Mule Ears,” and, seen from 
a distance of twenty miles or more, are re- 
markably suggestive of the objects for which 
they are named. They are separated from 
the main summits by a valley which, from 
its inaccessibility, the cow-boys have named 
“Cow Heaven.” Surrounding these peaks 
on all sides is an area of lower hills and old 


terraces covered with desert gravel and 
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vegetation, some of which are black-capped 
voleanic hills; others are of dazzling yellow 
sandstone; still others show stripes of strati- 
fied vermilion and chocolate colors. 

Day after day we drifted through this 
weird desert, hemmed in by low bluffs of dirty 
yellow soil, and seeing few signs of human 
habitation. One day we ran across three or 
four Mexicans leisurely driving a herd of 
stolen cattle across the river into Mexico. 
This is the chief occupation of the few peo- 
ple who choose this wild region for a habita- 
tion. A little later we were greeted at our 
camp on the Mexican side by a white man 
accompanied by seven or eight Mexicans, all 
fully armed. Ware recognized him as a 
notorious ex-convict known in Texas as 
“Greasy Bill.” Later, upon my return to 
Marathon, I learned from the rangers that 
he was the outlaw most wanted in Texas, and 
that only the year before he had murdered 
an old man named Reed, who kept a store 
on the Texas side. 

We were now nearing the apex of the 
Great Bend. The river had never been cor- 
rectly meandered, and we naturally looked 
for the point where the stream which we 
had followed so many miles in a southwest- 
erly direction should turn toward the north. 
Five times we came to the southern apex of 
bends in the stream, each time thinking we 
had made the turn, before we finally reached 
the most southern point in our journey. Our 
general course then changed from a south- 
west to a northwest direction, which we were 
to follow for many days. 

Just after making the turn we entered the 
first of the two cafions known as the Little 
and the Big San Vincente cafions respec- 
tively. These cut through a long, low sierra 
within the general area of the Terlingo val- 
ley. Directly through and across the front 
of the sierra a vertical black line could be 
seen marking the vast chasm through which 
the stream makes its way. As we neared the 
entrance, the river presented the appearance 
of apparently plunging into a seething hole 
without visible outlet. This cafion, like the 
Grand Cajon de Santa Helena, is cutthrough 
limestone, but the strata are tilted and bent 
into many picturesque effects. The bends 
of the stream in its depths are more numer- 
ous, and the walls are broken by the en- 
trance of many lateral cafions presenting 
pinnacled and terraced cream-colored sides. 

In this cafon we saw a Rocky Mountain 
sheep far above us upon an inaccessible 
ledge. Serafino took one shot at him, and 
he tumbled back in a majestic leap. 
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The passage of the San Vincente cajions 
took only a few hours, and at noon we found 
ourselves in the eastern or Tornillo extension 
of the Terlingo Desert, near the ruins of the 
old Mexican Presidio de San Vincente. 
These ruins were seen in 1852 by the Mexi- 
can Boundary Survey, and were apparently 
as ancient and deserted then as to-day. 
They consist of extensive roofless walls of 
old adobe buildingsstanding in an uninhabited 
region, upon a low mesa a mile or two from 
the river. The people of the Big Bend region 
have a tradition that in the days of the 
Spanish régime they were the site of a prison 
where convicts were kept and worked in cer- 
tain mythical mines in the Chisos Mountains. 
They are the ruins of an old Spanish frontier 
military post. 

The following morning we passed another 
short cafion, through a mountain region 
similar to that of San Vincente, which was 
picturesque in every detail. Beyond this we 
arrived at the village of Boquillas, where we 
encountered the first and only American 
civilization upon our expedition. 

At this point, and for about fifty miles 
down its course, the river is reinforced by a 
remarkable series of hot springs bursting 
out of vertical fissures. The first noted of 
these was in the middle of the stream, and 
its presence was made apparent by the beau- 
tiful, limpid water welling up in the midst of 
the muddy current. Roughly estimated, the 
volume of the stream is doubled by springs 
of this character as it passes through these 
mountain gorges. 

Boquillas is a widely divided settlement 
that owes its existence to a near-by silver- 
mine in the adjacent mountains of Mexico. 
Upon the American side there are a store, a 
custom-house, and a post-office. These are 
connected with the Mexican side of the river 
by a great wire-cable carrier a quarter of : 
mile long, terminating in Mexico at a sme!- 
ter where enterprising Americans are red)- 
cing the ore found in a vast pocket twelve 
miles away in the Sierra del Carmen. 

Two miles below the smelting-works is : 
densely crowded village of two thousa: 
Mexican inhabitants. This, like other Mexi- 
can towns along the Rio Grande, presen’ 
none of the neatness or artistic suggestio! 
of the villages of other parts of Mexico. 
There is no sign of stucco, whitewash, or of 
ornamentation of other kind. Streets and 
walls and interiors are all a continuation of 
the dirty adobe soil of which the houses are 
built, made no less repulsive by the filthy 
pigs, burros, chickens, and other inhabitants 
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which seem to possess no separate apart- 
ments. It is rumored that the ore is becom- 
ing exhausted, and that within a few months 
the industry will cease. Then the inhabi- 
tants of the three Boquillas will disperse like 
the flakes of white cloud that sometimes dot 
the sky, and the solitude of the desert will 
again reign the entire length of the Big 
Bend. 

East of the Boquillas group of settlements 
the wonderful western escarpment of the 
Sierra del Carmen rises straight above our 
path. Although the crest, which makes a 
gentle arch, is less regular than that of the 
opposing escarpment of the plateau of Santa 
Helena, it is higher and of grander relief. 
Surmounting the center of the arch of the 
plateau is a single steeple-like peak, which 
may be termed the Boquillas Finger. This 
landmark, like the Chisos summits, was 
often in sight from points one hundred 
miles away. 

Across the center of the Sierra del Car- 
men, which rises seventy-five hundred feet 
above the sea, the river cuts another verti- 
cal chasm, which is even more worthy of the 
name of the Grand Cafion than that of 
the Sierra de Santa Helena. The Mexican 
Boundary Surveyors, upon encountering it, 


were obliged to make a detour of fifty miles 
around the mountain to approach the river 
again, where they finally gave up the at- 
tempt of further exploration, and reached 
the lower Texas country by a long journey 


through Mexico. The cafon profile pre- 
sents a summit nearly five thousand feet 
above the river. The river itself, in ap- 
proaching this mountain, first turns from 
side to side in short stretches, as if trying 
to avoid the mighty barrier above it, and 
then, as if realizing that it is constantly be- 
coming involved in the maze of foot-hills, 
suddenly starts across the sierra. 

In crossing this mountain the river pur- 
sues a tortuous course made of many small 
rectangular bends, around each of which a 
new and more surprising panorama is pre- 
sented. The walls of the cafion are of the 
same rich cream-colored limestone rocks as 
those which make the cafions of Santa 
Helena and San Vincente. Owing to the 
dislocation of the strata, the rocks are more 
varied in form, and are broken into beauti- 
ful pointed salients and vertical columns. 
Wonderful indeed are the remarkable forms 
of rock sculpture. Among these was a vast 
cylindrical tower like the imaginary pictures 
of Babel, standing outward of the cliff-line 
and rising, through perspective, far above. 
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Upon the opposite side was another great 
Rhine castle. Frequently lonely columns of 
rock five hundred feet or more in height 
stood out from the front of the cliff in an 
apparent state of unstable equilibrium. 
Caverns of gigantic proportions also indented 
the cliff at many places. Again, the great 
yellow walls were cut from base to summit 
by wonderful fissures filled with white cal- 
cite\or vermilion-colored iron ore. Huge 
piles of talus here and there encumbered 
the bases of the cliffs. 

The moon was full while we were in this 
canon, and the effects of its illuminations 
were indescribably beautiful. Long before 
its face could be seen, its light would tip the 
pinnacles and upper strata of the cliffs, still 
further gilding the natural yellows of the 
rocks. Slowly this brilliant light sank into 
the magma of darkness which filled the 
canon, gently settling from stratum to 
stratum as the black shadows fled before it, 
until finally it reached the silent but rapid 
waters of the river, which became a belt of 
silver. Language cannot describe the beauty 
of such nights, and I could never sleep until 
the glorious light had ferreted out the shad- 
ows from every crevice and driven dark- 
ness from the cajion. 

After several days our boats suddenly 
drifted out of the shades and beauties of the 
Carmen Cajon and emerged into the last of 
the open desert basins. As we did so, we 
suddenly came upon a thousand goats, ac- 
companied by their shepherds and dogs, 
which were drinking at the water’s edge. 
Startled by the unusual appearance of boats, 
they quickly fied. 

In this small desert, known as Stillwell’s 
Valley, which is only ten or twelve miles 
across, we again see the remarkable alluvial 
deposits of the Rio Grande rising in won- 
derful terraces back to the bases of the 
mountains. The human mind is almost in- 
capable of conceiving the vast quantity of 
boulders which in times past have poured 
out of these vertical cafons into such open 
plains. 

Evidence of animal life, hitherto so rare, 
now began to appear. A lizard was noted, 
and two immense ravens, half hopping, half 
flying, defied us to shoot them. Everywhere 
along the muddy banks beaver slides were 
found, and the willows had been cut by them. 
Three deer were also seen, while now and 
then a covey of blue quail scrambled up the 
stony banks and scattered in the cactus- 
shrub. A mocking-bird sang in the thorny 
bush. Only one who is accustomed to the 
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animal life of the desert can imagine the 
joy with which we greeted these lowly 
friends. 

Beyond the little Stillwell Desert we en- 
tered Temple Cafion. The severity of its 
walls was frequently broken by ravines, so 
that at nearly every bend there stood before 
one a beautifully sculptured mountain, golden 
in the sunlight, with pinnacled summits, and 
cliffs carved into exquisite panels and 
grottoes. 

Our journey was just half accomplished, 
and we had crossed to the eastern side of 
the Cordilleras, and were upon the Atlantic 
slope. The general direction of the river 
now bent due north, and although the true 
mountains of folded structure had ceased, 
the stream continued to be indented to a 
depth of two thousand feet or more in 
cafons of limestone cut out of the great 
plateau which flanks the eastern side of the 
Mexican sierra. This lower course is almost 
a continuous cafion to Del Rio, and from an 
esthetic point of view is even more pictur- 
esque and beautiful than the portion of the 
river already described. 

Beyond Temple Cajion the cliffs recede, 
leaving a valley from one to five miles in 
width between the distant walls. Through 
a huge gap in these the mouth of Maravillas 
Creek has been cut. This is a horrible 
desert arroyo, leading northward for one 
hundred miles or more to Marathon. It has 
a channel sufficient for the Hudson, but is 
utterly void of water. Now and then, in the 
intervals of years, great floods pour down 
its stony bottom, giving the boulders and 
other desert debris a further push toward 
the Rio Grande and the sea. Such floods, 
however, are so unusual and sporadic that 
I have never found a man who knew this 
stream to run from source to mouth. No 
profounder testimonial to the slowness of 
nature’s great geological processes can be 
found than these vast waterless waterways. 
The mouth of Maravillas Creek marks the 
end of the great northerly stretch of the 
Rio Grande, and from there on the algebraic 
sum of the direction of the river’s course is 
almost due east to the mouth of the Pecos. 

Below the mouth of the Maravillas the 
river continues in a narrow valley between 
the now more widely separated cliffs of the 
canon, which are great buttes and mesas, 
the dissected fringe of a high limestone 
plateau above us. These cliffs are cut into 
many lobes and buttes. Occasionally one of 
these stands out and apart from the main 
cliff-line in lonely grandeur. Of this nature 


is Castle Butte, a notable landmark. This 
rises fully fifteen hundred feet above the 
river. Its circular, flat top, the square-cut 
escarpment cornice, and the gracefully slop- 
ing pediment are beautiful illustrations of 
the wonderful symmetrical sculpture seen 
along the river. These wider vistas are only 
of brief duration. Soon the rocky walls again 
approach each other, and the stream resumes 
its crowded channel between vertical walls, 
presenting only at rare intervals a place 
where one can land and find a small spot 
to camp. 

We had now been nearly a month on the 
river, and the necessities of the occasion 
forced us to push on as fast as possible. In 
the steep cafions there had always been a 
tense feeling of anxiety, accompanied by a 
longing to escape their dangers as soon as 
possible. This feeling, as well as our limited 
commissary, ever drove us onward. 

Shortly after making the turn to the east, 
and in the depths of a beautifully terraced 
cafion, we came upon another copious hot 
spring running out of the bluff upon a low 
bench, where it made a large, clear pool 
of water. We reached this place one Sun- 
day noon. The sight of this natural bath 
of warm water was tempting to tired and 
dirty men, and here we made our first and 
only stop for recreation. After lunch, most 
of the party proceeded to the warm pool, 
and, stripping, we literally soaked for hours 
in its delightful waters, stopping occasion- 
ally to soap and scrub our linen. While 
here the party indulged in guessing the 
height of the inclosing cliffs. The air was 
so clear in this country that one always un- 
derestimated the magnitude of the relief. 
None of our estimates exceeded five hundred 
feet. Seeing a good place for the first time 
in all our course to scale the cajion walls, 
I climbed them and measured the exact 
height, which was sixteen hundred and fifty 
feet. The view from the summit was super), 
revealing the panoramaof the uplands, whic): 
is completely shut out while traversing the 
chasm below. 

In the eastern course of the river the 
rock forms and sculpture become more 
varied, and one is constantly surprised |v 
new types of sculpture and scenery. For 
miles we passed through a perpendicu!:! 
cafion the cliffs of which were serrated 
rough and cavernous indentations and great 
vertical seams, between which the ledyes 
were molded into ragged forms like t 
Bad Lands of Dakota. Below this, in 2"- 
other cajfion, the sculpture is marked !y 
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queer, eccentric pinnacles projecting above 
the ragged sky-line—spires, fingers, needles, 
natural bridges, and every conceivable form 
of peaked and curved rocks. 

About the center of the eastern stretch 
of the river the altitudes of the cafion walls 
decrease slowly and almost imperceptibly 
until the river completely surmounts the 
great limestone formation which has been 
the chief matrix of its prison walls. These 
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walls, to their termination, lock in the river 
securely from approach. In this eastern 
stretch the immediate gorge of the river is 
generally a caion within a cafon. Within 
a double cafion of this type MacMahon had 
once been caught by a flood. He endeavored 
to escape to the uplands, in order to make 
his way to the railway. After three days of 
attempt he finally reached the summit of the 
immediate cafon, only to find another wall, 
385 
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invisible from the river, which it was utterly 
impossible to surmount. Fortunately, the 
river had meanwhile subsided, and he es- 
caped by resuming his boats. 

There is a break in the continuity of the 
canon near where the river crosses the 102d 
meridian. This interruption is only a short 
one, for the stream soon begins to descend 
again into a rock-bound trough. In this por- 
tion, and as far east as the mouth of Devil’s 
River, some of the most beautiful and pic- 
turesque effects are found. The walls are 
no longer of orange color, but are of chalky 
limestone of purest white, which weathers 
into great curves rather than vertical ledges. 
In one cafion, for instance, the walls are 
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carved into the most remarkable perpendic 
lar pillars, resembling columns of the Egy) 
tian type, each of which is over one hundr 
feet in height. Unfortunately, the kod: 
films were exhausted, and the glass plat 
failed to receive the impression of this art 
tic scene. In other places the river | 
gradually undermined a channel far benea 
a great ledge of overhanging limestone, t 
summit of which projected as smooth, sla 
ing gables overhanging the stream, un 
which we sailed for hours. 

Beautiful as were these cafions, and | 
lific as they were in game and in caves 
wild honey, the hardships we had endu 
were telling upon the temper of the pa’ 
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and we no longer appreciated the noble 
surroundings. We longed only to escape 
from the walls, upon which we now began 
to look asa prison. Ten hours of hard row- 
ing each day, every one of which was bur- 
lened with the additional labor of dragging 
the boats over dangerous rapids, constant 
vetting by wading and ducking, the baking 
iue to a merciless sunshine, the restricted 
iet, made no better by Serafino’s ignorance 

’ hygienic cooking and Shorty’s constant 

iditions of bacon grease to every article, 
together with the ever-present apprehension 
of danger, had put us all in a condition of 
quarrelsome, nervous tension, which is a 
dangerous state in camp, no matter how 
friendly all may be, and it was with pleasure 
that we finally sighted a longed-for land- 
mark indicating a point where we could 
avandon the river. 

Opposite the village of Langtry, near the 
top of a vertical cliff some three hundred 
feet high, is a small bluff cavern. Poised on 
the edge of this inaccessible cavern is a 
huge pile of sticks skilfully entwined into 
what is perhaps the largest birds’ nest in 
America. Since the trans-Pecos country 
was first known this nest has been a land- 
mark, and until lately was inhabited by a 
pair of eagles which here annually brought 
forth their young. A few years since, how- 
ever, a company of colored soldiers were 
stationed near this place, and, with the in- 
stinct which prompts men to shoot at every 
living thing, they killed the birds, which 
even the hardened frontiersmen had long 
protected. 

We landed the contents of our boats upon 
a little beach opposite this nest. A messen- 
ger proceeded a mile and a half to the vil- 
lage of Langtry and secured a packhorse, 
which conveyed our belongings to the rail- 
way-station. It was gratifying to see once 
more even the crudest habitation of man. 
We were received by a famous old frontiers- 
man, whose hospitable house is decorated 
with a peculiar sign reading: 


Law West of the Pecos. 
Roy BEAN, 
Justice of the Peace and Notary Public. 


San Antonio Lager Beer. 


We had hardly reached the railway-track 
when we became aware of the fact that civ- 
ilization’s dangers are sometimes greater 
than those of nature. A locomotive whistle 
was heard in the distance, the first time that 
sound had greeted our ears for over a 
month. From the fact that this whistling 
continued fully five minutes we understood 
that it was a signal of distress, and that a 
train had become derailed somewhere on the 
wild and desert prairies. Soon a hand-car 
appeared. An appeal for medical assistance 
was made, and my party, with its small first- 
aid-to-the-injured outfit, was conveyed some 
five miles out into the desert, where a huge 
freight-train, pulled by two gigantic loco- 
motives, and laden with rich goods for the 
Orient, had jumped the track and tumbled 
into a chaotic pile. All night long we at- 
tended to the injured and the dead, and it 
was three o’clock the next morning when we 
dragged our weary steps over the miles of 
cactus back to the village, threw ourselves 
upon the railway-platform, and for the first 
time within a month we slept away from the 
roar of the river and free from the oppres- 
sive fear of danger which had ever haunted 
us within its confining walls. 

We hadsuccessfully navigated and mapped 
three hundred and fifty miles of a portion 
of one of America’s greatest rivers which 
hitherto had been considered impassable; we 
had made a geologic section directly across 
the eastern sierra of the great American 
Cordilleras from the interior deserts to the 
coastal plain, procuring light upon some of 
our least-known country; we had escaped 
dangers which had overwhelmed those who 
had attempted the cajions before: and our 
little party dispersed contented with its 
success. 
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BY JACOB A. RIIS, 
Author of “How the Other Half Lives,” “Out of Mulberry Street,” “A Ten Years’ War,” etc. 


| AMLET’S castle? Yes, I suppose that 

is it. The editor wrote the title, not I. 
But he is right. My children, were I now to 
take them to Kronborg, would demand to be 
shown the bastion where Hamlet, 


In the dead vast and middle of the night, 


kept vigil with his father’s ghost. So runs the 
world away. Other ghosts people thecastle to 
me— ghosts of days long dead, when life and 
the world were young. It was my mother’s 
house. Within its walls she was born and 
lived all her childhood. From the earliest 
days my own was tinged by visions of its green 
ramparts, its bright summer sea, and thedeep 
casemates where Holger Danske sat waiting 
for the day of Denmark’s need, with its sum- 
mons to him and his good sword. Holger 
Danske was our ghost. He was as real to us 
as the sentinel that guarded the drawbridge 
up in the sunlight. As for that soldier, not 
the promise of the sergeant’s stripes which 
he coveted could have persuaded him to go 
near the old knight’s haunt alone. 

Right here, before mischief is done, let 
me stop to unravel those ghosts. They have 
no quarrel, nor is there any rivalry of claim 
between them. The castle is Hamlet’s by 
right of discovery. He squatted there first 
with his father’s ghost in the very year, for 
all we know, when the last stone was set in its 
strong walls. In that year, as I shall show, 
the record was made upon which Shakspere 
drew for his local color. Sixteen years later 
we find him busy with “ Hamlet,” and in 1603 
the tragedy was published and the ‘ghost 
given its patent. Holger moved in as much 
as two centuries later. When of Denmark’s 
royal greatness only this poor remnant was 
left; when from Kronborg he had seen the 
last ships of the once proud Danish navy led 
by captive, manned by British pirate crews, 
he settled here, uncomprehending, to wait 
for their return. He waits there yet. Holger 
Danske is the national spirit of Denmark, 
strong in adversity, unconquered in defeat. 

So, whatever betide, let there be peace 
among the dead. It is enough that the liv- 
ing fight about Hamlet and his right to the 
castle. I and my ghost shall offer him no 
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opposition. He is welcome to such cheer as 
our house affords. 

I shall not soon get the picture of it out 
of my mind as I saw it once from the sea, 
steaming into the sound from the north on 
an early June morning. I had come upon 
deck at daybreak to catch the first glimpse 
of my old home after an absence of twenty 
years. Daybreak, I said; but there had been 
no night. The sunset glow had merely moved 
a little way round to the northeast, behind 
the purple crags of Kullen, on the Swedish 
shore. Where it had been, lay Kronborg in 
the mystic summer twilight, like an en- 
chanted castle right out of the story-book. 
The shadows lingered yet upon the water, 
but above them rose its slender spires and 
gray battlements, piercing the gloom with a 
weird radiance that was almost not of earth. 
Elsinore slumbered in the night. Not a 
sound or a glimmer of light betrayed the 
city. Only the querulous quacking of a 
flock of wild ducks, frightened out of the 
steamer’s path, broke the silence as we 
steamed past. A few strokes; then, as we left 
the narrows behind, the sun rose and shone 
in a myriad windows. The shores awoke, the 
spell was broken. But I looked not back to 
see it pass. 

The album of my memory is filled with 
many pictures of the old castle, all beautifu! 
Even while I am writing I hear the clear 
bugle-call in the covered way. I march wit! 
the soldiers under the frowning walls, liste: 
to their footfall upon the bridge and in th 
“dark gate,” the sharp call of command, an 
the ring of their rifles on the cobbleston« 
of the inner yard. The echo stirs strang 
fancies. It summons up the sad face of 
young queen gazing from between priso: 
bars while they laid her lover’s head upo 
the block; of pale prisoners praying in t! 
deep dungeons for a ray of God’s sunligh 
of siege and sack, of fire and flood. Ghos' 
enough, but sunshine, too,without stint. Pe 
fect summer days in this fairest spot in : 
Denmark, with the sea blue and smiling, a! 
the beech-wood in its young leaf. Days wh« 
war and war’s alarms were as a long-fc 
gotten nightmare; when my mother played, ° 
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little girl, among the shore batteries, using 
the mouths of the big guns for dolls’ houses. 
Moonlight nights upon the ramparts, with 
the far cry of the lonely sentinel, “ All ’s 
well!” the moon making a glistening track 
from shore to shore. Memories enough has 
the castle, aye, and the town, sleeping so 
placidly under 


. . . the dreadful summit of the cliff 
That beetles o’er his base into the sea. 
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copy-book. It was a discarded journal of 
the toll-gatherer’s. He had just then been 
bought off by the long-suffering nations. 
No, that is not quite just to my own peo- 
ple. They were and are the keepers of the 
highway between the North Sea and the 
Baltic. The nations paid them to keep it 
lighted and in repair. That was the fair 
basis of the bargain made in 1857, when the 
toll-gate was thrown wide. “ Vested rights” 
played a part, I suppose, and for “vested 
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THE CASTLE OF KRONBORG, 


Poetic license that, pure and simple. The 
dreadful summit is nowhere half the height 
of Kronborg’s bell-tower. I have climbed it 
many a time. But that was written in the 
heroic days of Elsinore, when she took toll 
of the merchant navies of the world by vir- 
tue of those shotted guns, biggest bluff of 
the ages. They could not shoot half across 
to Sweden. No need of it. The threat was 
enough. Clear down into our day the trib- 
ute was levied. I remember well my first 


ELSINORE, FROM THE SEA. 

rights” read “guns.” The part they played 
in Shakspere’s day is suggested by a rul- 
ing of King Christian IV, which required 
the owner of every cargo to declare its full 
value, the right of preémption being ex- 
pressly reserved to the king. If he put up 
the price to cheat the king, the toll-taker 
reaped the profit. If he cut under to save 
the dues, the king took him at his word and 
had a bargain. “There was,” say the old 
historians, “not much cheating.” Likely 
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THE GREAT KNIGHTS’ HALL—DOOR OF THE 
KNIGHTS’ HALL. 


not. Is there not a hint in this for tax- 
gatherers of all times? There was method 
in their piracy in those good old days, what- 
ever objection might be reasonably found on 
other grounds. 

As to that, it was the fashion of the day, 
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for which no one made any apology. 

Two hundred years before, the Elsi- 
noreans had been compelled to fortify 

the point to protect their fisheries against 
foreign pirates. They called their fort, with 
simple directness, Flounderborg, later“ the 
Hook,” but with no thought of punning, 
and learned the trick of their tormentors 
with a vengeance. By the time of the 
Reformation the town had grown so opu- 
lent through holding up the world’s trade 
that it “took it” (meaning the Reforma- 
tion) eight years after the rest of the king- 
dom, the excuse being that “its people do 
not think much of religion, because of the 
gay life they lead.” Money was abundant. 
and so were murder, carousing, and gam- 
bling. It was a sailors’ town. In 1573, as a 
first step toward making it fit for a king t« 
live in, Frederik II “swept it clean of al 
hurtful people and animals,” meaning, by th: 
latter, vagrant swine and dogs. How his 
broom worked on the “ people ” is instanced 
by the treatment of outcast women unde! 
the edict. They were to be whipped and 
branded by the headsman, and turned out 
If they came back both their ears were to be 
cut off. If after that they were again found 
within the gates of the city, the order was t 
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stuff them into sacks and throw them into 
the sound. That was how the Reformation 
“took” on the people in its turn. Four years 
of this sort of thing was supposed to have 
cleared the ground, and the erection was 
begun of Kronborg—the “crown castle.” 
That was the name, said the king, and for 
miscalling it “Flounder” or “Hook” any 
man was to pay him the value of one fat steer. 
Long before its gray walls had risen to half 
their height the new name stuck, and when 
it was finished, in 1585, the steer revenue had 
ceased to be of account. 

Of the revelries that attended the opening 
of the castle it may well be that the echoes 
ring yet in Hamlet’s description of “this 
heavy-headed revel,” which to his mind is 
“more honour’d in the breach than the ob- 
servance.”+ For in that year there played 
at Elsinore a troupe of strolling English 
actors, which, for all we know with cer- 
tainty to the contrary, may have included 
young William Shakspere himself, come 
fresh from poaching upon Sir Thomas Lucy’s 
preserves to seek his fortune among the 
playhouses in London. The old town records 
contain two references to them. One is 
a mere entry of the expenditure of four 
skilling “for the repair of the board fence 
between the house of Lauritz, town clerk, 
the town hall and yard, which the people 
broke down the time the English played in 
the yard.” That was in 1585, and may have 
been on the very occasion of the opening fes- 
tivities. The troupe came back later and 
stayed some time. Little did the clerk who 
entered into the municipal accounts the cost 
of its pay and keep dream that he was mak- 
ing a notable contribution to the history of 
the greatest of all tragedies. With the ready 
permission of the Danish government, in 
whose archives at Copenhagen the old led- 
ger * now is, the page has been photographed 
for THE CENTURY. (See page 392.) Trans- 
lated, its last two paragraphs read: 


XXXVI daler. Wilhelm Kempe, instrumentist, 
got two months’ board money for himself and a 
boy named Daniel Jonns [Jones?]. He had earned 
pay from June 17, when he took service. In ad- 
dition a month’s pay was given him as a parting 


1 Master William Segar, who visited Kronborg in the 
year “Hamlet” was published, to help invest the king 
with the Order of the Garter, writes of the king’s visit 
on board, that “every health reported sixe, eight or 
ten shot of great Ordinance, so that during the king’s 
abode the ship discharged 160 shot.” “It were super- 
fluous,” he exclaims in describing the “solemne feast” 
to the ambassador, “to tell you of all the superfluities 
that were vsed, and it would make a man sick to heare 
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gift. 
month. 


In all, three months at twelve dollars per 


These five instrumentists 
and mummers entered the 
service on June 17, and 
from that time to the end 
of this, the eighth month, 
which is the 18th of 
September, making three 
months and three days at 
six daler each per month, 
the amount is 84 daler 
3 skilling each; together 
92 daler 15 skilling, for 
which Thomas Stephens 
has given his receipt. 


THOMAS STEPHENS 
GEORGE BRYAN 
THOMAS KING 
THOMAS Pope 
RoBERT PERCY 


It is evident that the question which has 
puzzled the critics for generations, how 
Shakspere came to transplant the Hamlet 
of Saxo Grammaticus from the Danish main- 
land to Elsinore, with which he had no con- 
cern, is here answered, if we could only read 
the answer aright. At least three of the 
actors mentioned, William Kemp, George 
Bryan, and Thomas Pope, were afterward, if 
not then, Shakspere’scolleagues. Forasmuch 
as eight years, up to the very year “ Hamlet” 
was published (1603), they were his constant 
companions. The fact that their names are 
misspelled in the Elsinore ledger does not sig- 
nify. They afterward went to Dresden, and 
there Thomas Stephens, who in Denmark had 
been Stiwens, became T. Stephan; George 
Bryan, from Jurgenn Brienn in Elsinore, got 
to be G. Beyzandt, while Pope became Papst. 
But there they signed their own names on 
the register beside the German distortions, 
and identification was made easy. There is 
no doubt about that part of it; about Koning 
being Thomas King, or Persj being Robert 
Percy, though the Germans spelled him 
Rupert Persten. The thing we cannot read 
between the lines is whether they gave Shak- 
spere the setting for the tragedy, or whether 
he was with them and saw it himself. 

I like to think that he was. At least 
it is not altogether impossible. He would 
have been too young an apprentice, anyway, 
to have his name carried on the pay-roll. 
And there is a gap in his life at this point 
which none of his biographers has been 


of their drunken healths: vse has brought it into a 
fashion, and fashion made it a habit which ill beseems 
our nation to imitate” (Note-book of Maister William 
Segar, Garter King-at-Armes, July 14, 1603). 

2 Monnetz Besolding og Kostpendinge, etc. (monthly 
pay-roll and board account), of the city of Elsinore, 
January 22, 1586, to January 22, 1587, eighth month’s 
pay-roll, page 10. Original in the Royal Archives, 
Copenhagen. 
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able to fillin. It is even hinted that he left 
the country for a while. Standing in the 
“flag-battery” at night, with my back to 
the guard-house,—very evidently the “ plat- 
form” of the play, —and following the moon- 
lit track along the shore where the ghost 
walked, I have more than once felt sure that 
he must have been there. The scene is so 
perfectly apparent. You pick out the spet 
it sight, and once you have the play and 
the place hitched together, there is no get- 
ting them apart again. Even more is this 
true of the scene in which Hamlet re- 
yroaches his mother, and which it seems to 
ne the critics have slighted, guessing merely 
that he might be referring to pictures woven 
in the arras when he bids his mother 

Look here, upon this picture, and on this; 

The counterfeit presentment of two brothers. 
It is a perfectly safe guess, and our actors, 
in making use of pocket-miniatures of the two 
kings, are sadly out of joint with the facts. 
The arras through which Hamlet stabs Polo- 
nius was in fact a picture-gallery of Danish 
kings down to Frederik II, who designed it. 
We not only have his contract with Hans 
Knieper, with directions for the portraits of 
the one hundred and eleven kings of whom 
there was a record, including himself and his 
son Christian IV; his order of September, 
1585, when the tapestry was hung in the com- 
pleted castle, to let Thyge Brahe, his “man 
and servant,” have access to it, that he might 
the more intelligently publish the story of 
the monarchs, “according to the names and 
order of the portraits on the tapestry we 
have had made in our hall in our palace of 
Kronborg”; and a description of the “great 
chamber” by the same William Segar who 
objected to the roistering salutes. He 
writes that it is “hanged with tapistary of 
fresh coloured silke without gold, wherein 
all the Danish kings are exprest in antique 
habits according to their severall times with 
their armes and inscriptions containing all 
their conquests and victories.”! But to 
complete the evidence, the arras itself, or 
what is left of it, is still to be seen in the 
Copenhagen Museum of Antiquities. It was 
twice in peril of destruction by fire, once 
when Kronborg was all but wrecked in 1629, 
and again in the palace of Frederiksborg 
when that was burned to the ground in 1859. 
The remnant shows fifteen of the one hun- 
dred and eleven kings, from Valdemar the 
Victorious, whose father Saxo served, to 
the second Frederik. 

" ' Stowe’s “Annales” (1605). See “New Shakspere 
Society’s Transactions ” (1874), page 513. 
Vou. LXI.—46. 
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Saxo’s Hamlet, which Shakspere follows 
faithfully in much, stabs the eavesdropper 
through a pile of straw under which he is hid- 
ing. Thearras and the comparison between 
the two brothers were inspired by the 
knights’ hall, just as the ghost was by the 
moonlight scene on the walls. Ifthe poet did 
not see them himself, they were described to 


THE SPURIOUS “HAMLET’S GRAVE.” (ELSINORE’S 
JOKE ON THE RELIC-HUNTER.) 


him by some one very familiar with sights not 
displayed to the general public, as contem- 
porary travelers complain. Segar was a high 
court functionary, but it is worth noting 
that his description of Kronborg was not 
published till “Hamlet” had long been in 
print. Of the other records here referred to 
Shakspere could know nothing. Unless, then, 
he was there himself, he must have had his 
information from Kemp and his comrades. 
They, no doubt, according to the custom of 
those days, played in the castle, probably in 
the very knights’ hall, and so had the best 
of opportunities to make observations. But, 
as I said, if I cannot prove that Shakspere 
was there, neither can you that he was not. 

The hall is a picture-gallery yet, though 
of a rather indifferent kind. (See page 390.) 
The artist, with a proper sense of the fitness 
of things, has made a fire of blazing logs on 
the great hearth. There was no such cheer 
when I saw it last, a year ago. A little nickel- 
plated American stove shivered forlornly in 
the wide, empty niche. Outside an autumn 
hail-storm drummed on the windows. Our 
steps echoed through the building with a 
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lonesome sound, as if tracing back the cen- 

turies laboriously. The sergeant’s wife, who 

was our guide, recalled us to the present. 
“Here,” she said, “in this tower-room 


Queen Caroline Ma- 
tilda sat a _ prisoner 
when Struensee was be- 
headed.” 

How oddly the past 
and the present touch 
elbows! To me the 
name of King Christian 
VII’s masterful minister 
painted with one stroke 
a great historic pano- 
rama: the fateful mas- 
querade ball, with its 
tragic ending; the 
queen disgraced; her 
friend, but an hour be- 
fore the most powerful 
man in the kingdom, in 1. 
chains, the victim of a 
court cabal; the great 
square, with the silent crowds about the 
scaffold; the headsman’s ax; and as the 
background of it all, a room in a New York 
tenement, with the sunset slanting through 
the window and touching something on the 
floor that was red and hideous. So, seeking 
an explanation of the familiar but unusual 
name in the police reports, I had found 
him, the last of the Struensees, dead by 
his own hand. He was a poor shoemaker; 
his great-granduncle minister of state, fa- 
vorite of aqueen. Unhappy sister of George 
III, wedded to a royal imbecile, more sinned 
against than sinning, whatever her guilt. 
This, then, was the aery she had begged of 
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her jailers as a pitiful boon, she who had 
ruled a kingdom. I looked around for the 
words she wrote upon the barred window- 
pane in her bitter anguish: “ Keep me inno- 
cent; make others great.” 
“It was cut out twenty 
years ago by an English 
autograph - collector,” 
said the guide, smiling at 
my search. “They are 
everywhere.” 
iverywhere, yes, the 
vandals are. But, on the 
whole, I rather think that 
Elsinore has turned the 
tables on them. Hamlet 
being dead, there had 
to be a Hamlet’s grave, 


TONE PLATE ENGRAVED BY F. H. WELLINGTON, 


THE “PLATFORM” ON THE CASTLE RAMPART, WHERE THE WATCH IS KEPT. 
2. THE GHOST’S WALK (THE CASTLE RAMPART ON THE RIGHT). 


of course. The English tourists demande:! 
it, and in due course of time there appeare: 
a mound on the bluff, marked with a plai: 
granite shaft that bore the name of th: 
melancholy Dane. The relic-hunters chipped 
it to pieces in one brief season. The hotel 
keepers provided another, and it went th: 
same way. When last I stood at Hamlet’ 
grave I beheld it a mighty heap of stone 
and slag, several cart-loads. My friend, on 
of the solid citizens of the town, nodde:! 
knowingly at my look of amazement. 
“We caught up with them at last,” | 

said. “We just have enough carted ou 
from the glass-works every year to fill u| 
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the holes they made the season before; then 
let them go ahead. Want to go and look at 
Ophelia’s spring?” 

The dry ring in his voice did not escape 
me, and I begged to be excused. But as I 
turned from the wretched pile, I saw that 
which made me catch my breath quickly. 
Where we stood, the shadows of the beech- 
forest lay deep. By accident or design a 
break had been made in the foliage toward 
the sound, and down there in the sunlight 
lay the castle, a mile away, set in a frame 
of living green, as beautiful asa dream. This 
made it worth while climbing the bluff to 
look at Hamlet’s grave, “arranged for for- 
eigners” though it be, as the guide-book 
artlessly says. 

The visitor to Elsinore must bring his own 
Hamlet lore. There is none there that is not 
frankly commercial. In Hamlet’s castle 
Hamlet alone is not regarded. He is hardly 
known, which adds the charm of discovery 
to one’s quest. At every turn you expect to 
hear the footfall of Bernardo and his watch 
on the grass-grown pavements. But if you 
wish to be introduced to Holger Danske, 
you have only to pull a bell-cord in the yard 
that depends from somewhere in the upper 
regions, and a woman appears with a candle, 
beckoning you toward the gloomy portals of 
his underground dwelling. It is sugges- 
tively close to the “dark gate” where in 
my mother’s childhood— when the castle was 
used as a prison—condemned galley-slaves 
were caged three days before their execu- 
tion. The children shunned the gate then, 
and at night cried out with terror in their 
sleep. Involuntarily you move up close on 
leaving the daylight behind. Presently you 
find yourself wandering through apparently 
interminable corridors, where the water drips 
drearily from vaulted ceilings and sends lit- 
tle shivers up your back for fear it may 
fall on the candle and put it out. You are 


glad, when halted at the mouth of still an- . 


other descent and shownits cavernous depths 
by the waving of a torch, to be told that no 
one now ventures down there, because it is 
under water and unsafe. When the guide 
suddenly extinguishes the light to give you 
a “realizing sense” of the darkness, you re- 
member with silent thanksgiving that you 
have matches in your pocket. You might as 
well have shouted it out loud. The woman 
knows what you are thinking of, and says, 
with a little laugh, that so has she. To your 
relief, she proves it by lighting up at once. 

Here is the bricked-up entrance to a secret 
passage that led under the outworks to the 
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distant garden, whence an attacking force 
might be conveniently taken in the rear. 
The Swedes saw to it that it was made harm- 
less when they surprised the castle in the 
middle of the seventeenth century. The 
casemates are filled with reminders of their 
occupation— gigantic ovens, soup-caldrons, 
and such. Mighty feeders those old fighting 
men were, and haters “from ’way back.” In 
yonder black vault that burrows deep under 
the stagnant moat, the parson Hendrik Ger- 
ner and his two bold compatriots lay praying 
for the death that was all too slow in com- 
ing. They had been seized in a plot to win 
back the castle from the enemies of their 
country. Two of them had their wish. One 
died in his chains; the prison or the rats 
killed him. The other, the Danish engineer 
of the fortifications, was broken on the wheel, 
and laughed when they brought him up in 
the sunlight to die. The parson was ran- 
somed and given back to life after enduring 
a thousand deaths. They will show you yet 
the rusty hooks to which the unhappy men 
were chained. 

They will show you, too, a deep recess in 
the wall, which here must be fifteen or six- 
teen feet thick. Its secret the mind, sick- 
ened with horror, refuses to explore. A 
generation ago they broke into it and found 
it filled with human skeletons, thirty or more. 
Who walled them up, and when and why, no 
one knows. You do not press the inquiry. 
You do not wish to know, standing in that 
place. The words of the ghost ring in your 
ear: 

Murder most foul, as in the best it is, 

But this most foul, strange, and unnatural. 


Ghosts, indeed! The torch burns lower, 
and you observe with sudden dread that it 
flickers as if dying. But presently it shines 
again with steady light, held high above the 
guide’s head. 

“This is where Holger Danske sits,” she 
says in Danish. I forgot that you must know 
Hamiet’s language to profit by a visit to his 
castle. “He is not here, but this is his 
home. That stone there is his pillow. You 
see where his ear has worn it away.” 

You see a smooth cavity in a granite block 
which the builder apparently left behind, and 
a large stone split in two. From my child- 
hood’s book of facts I supply easily the story 
of that. Centuries upon centuries—so ran 
the tale that made our pulses beat quicker, 
while we crept closer to our mother’s knee— 
Holger Danske sat waiting the summons 
when the last of Denmark’s sons should have 
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answered the call to arms for his country. 
His head rested upon his hand, and his long 
white beard fell upon the stone table. One 
day, at last, there came a step and a knock. 
To a condemned galley-slave the alternative 
had been offered of calling alone upon Hol- 
ger. As he entered, the old knight arose. 
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ness and his damaged sight to hide his per- 
fidy. Holger took it and wrung it as if it 
were a willow twig. 

“°T is well,” he said, as he gave it back, 
bent horseshoe shape; “Denmark does not 
need me yet. I can feel there is stuff in her 


children. Go!” 
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His beard had grown into the stone, and the 
great block was rent in twain; but he heeded 
it not. 

“Who art thou?” he asked, and_his eyes 
burned the intruder as with fire. 

“A son of Denmark,” he made bold to 
answer. 

“Then give me thy hand in token of it”; 
and a mighty mailed fist was held out. 

Now, the slave was quick of wit. Going 
down he had picked up a stout iron bar and 
carried it along for self-defense. This he 
offered the old knight, trusting to the dark- 


He went. And we slept, better boys, bet 
ter Danes, for the telling. I remember we 
when the call came, in 1863, and I, a lad « 
fifteen, had to be held back by force, that th: 
vision which inspired me was that of Holge: 
Danske on his white horse leading the charg: 
against my country’s foe at Dannevirke, th: 
battle-ground of a thousand years. And in- 
deed, if ever, that was his summons. But n 
answer came from the deep casemates 0 
Kronborg. 

The sunset glory is in the western win- 
dows as we return to the day and to the 
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world. From the chapel, where the twilight 
slumbers in the high-backed pews, peal forth 
the deep notes of Luther’s hymn, “ A mighty 
fortress is our God.” As we linger on the 
threshold listening, the music ceases sud- 
denly; a slight, fair-haired girl comes out of 
the organ-loft. A soldier crossing the yard 
stops and salutes. She bows and goes her 
way. 

“The commandant’s daughter,” says some 
one. The sunset gun booms. Answering 
bugle-calls stab the air; the flag on the shore 
battery is furled. The countless white sails 
between Kronborg and the Swedish shore 
turn a dull gray. The gates of the fort are 
closed against strangers. 


. . . It draws near the season 
Wherein the spirit held its wont to walk. 


Hold you the watch to-night? 


On the harbor mole a group of staid citi- 
zens are smoking their pipes and talking 
what the Danes call “gammelsnak,” gossip 
of the olden times, when money flowed like 
water; and wine, too, when it comes to that. 
Then the toll-house was the heart and center 


of town. Yonder it stood, where the new 
harbor was dug since, brazenly encroaching 
upon the once proud reserve of the castle. 
A noisy shipyard occupies what was the 
glacis looking south. Efforts all, says one, 
shaking his head, to bring back the old days; 
but they are gone for good. 

“ As many as eight hundred sail,” he says, 
“I have seen waiting to pass out with a 
good wind. Perhaps it did n’t turn for days, 
and they all had to provision here. Busi- 
ness doing then.” 

I can well believe him, for even now I am 
able to make out eighty odd ships, big and 
little, passing up and down the broad high- 
way. I call to mind the figures for the year 
I was last there, and quote them: thirty-five 
thousand five hundred odd ships passing 
Elsinore in 1891, nearly twenty thousand of 
them steamers. I meant it kindly, but it 
brought no comfort. “Aye,” nods my grum- 
bler, gloomily, “they pass.” In his time 
they stopped. 

For him, I suppose, there will never be 
any other. For Elsinore there is a new day 
coming that may be as prosperous; but in 
spite of its shipyard, its steam-ferry to 
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Sweden, its railroad,—rather because of 
them,—it will not be like the old. That is 
gone forever. And the generation that knew 
it is going with it. While it lingers it ever 
looks backward. Asa people the Elsinoreans 
are given to peering through telescopes 
everywhere and everlastingly. The soldiers 
at the castle are forever training the big 
glass at the flag-battery on the lost province 
across the sound. Skaane has been a part 
of Sweden these two hundred years. Pater- 
familias brings out his field-glasses on the 
slightest provocation. Even the waiters at 
the hotel, from old habit, take a peep between 
the soup and the fish at nothing in partic- 
ular. Perhaps the view is part of it. One 
cannot help the feeling that the day which 
comes not back is the bigger part. Truly a 
town of ghosts is Elsinore—ghosts of the 
dead past. 

They came and crowded about me that 
night when I looked from my window in the 
old Carmelite cloister into the quiet garden 
where the monks mumbled their aves a 
hundred years and more before Kronborg 
was built; and some of them looked at me 
with faces I knew. Andreas Christensen, 
the learned prior and the last before the 
Reformation made of the cloister a home 
for the aged, walked there. But for him, 
Saxo and Hamlet might have been lost, to 
their own countrymen at least. The gentle 
face of Hans Christian Andersen looked up 
at my window. Within these walls he went 
to school and was tortured by a pedantic rec- 
tor who saw not the swan in the ugly duck- 
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ling on the bench. Here my father was a 
boy— 

An arm was laid about my shoulder, and a 
hearty voice I used to go to 69 Wall street, 
three flights up, to hear, cried: “Seeing 
ghosts? Well, just let them wait till we hear 
the news from New York. Here is my wife 
waiting with the rédgréd.” 

Asa sovereign cure for the blues commend 
me to “rédgréd med fiéde.” Over this excel- 
lent dish, my host, the superintendent of the 
home, who is none other than the old-time 
Danish consul in New York, Thomas 
Schmidt, and his good wife, resurrected 
many a ghost of bygone days, and made it 
live and laugh with us. They were healthy 
ghosts, and happy, so frightened no one. 

It was late. We were walking on the shore 
in the “garden,” long since detached from 
the castle and become a watering-place. We 
had talked ourselves out, and in the silence 
that fell we heard the sea washing lazily 
upon the sands. The lights of Helsingborg, 
over in Sweden, lay like a string of shining 
pearls against the dark horizon. The beacon 
on Kullen’s height and the light in the 
queen’s tower gleamed white and red by 
turns in answering flashes. The full moon 
spread its mellow light over the sleeping 
waters, over the peaked roofs and the towers 
of Kronborg in its setting of dreamy woods. 
So I saw it last, and so I want to remember 
it always, not as Hamlet’s castle, but as my 
mother’s house, my childhood’s rightful 
home, the type of all that is beautifully, 
dreamily Danish. 


DAREST THOU WAIT? 


CHENEY. 


IQUID as lies the wave, the hilltop lies; 
4 The rocks are mobile as the breeze that strays 
Past them to twirl the dust on summer ways; 


The stars they have the flight of butterflies; 
The sun is as the ember in the grate: 


Once more I cry, Love me! 


How darest thou wait? 





THE MAN WHO WENT WITH THE PLACE. 


BY MARGARET L. KNAPP. 


MAN and a woman were driving along 

a hill road in western Connecticut. At 
their feet lay a handsome shepherd-dog; the 
wagon held small pieces of furniture. As 
they climbed, a hill in the background as- 
serted itself continually in the strong morn- 
ing light. The April wind, drying watery 
spaces in the fields, was like a promise; a 
thicket of young growth seemed to smoke 
with dim grays and purples. 

The man drove tensely, as he did every- 
thing. He had the worn, intelligent look of 
one who had been baffled and disappointed, 
but who had not given in. 

“If I don’t get ahead now it will be my 
own fault,” he said. 

“You will get ahead,” said the woman; 
“it never was your fault.” 

She was younger than her husband, thirty- 
five or -six, perhaps. Strangers looked at her 
face more than once, not always in admira- 
tion. Beauty is more subtle than feature; it 
is an inward flame, and in this woman the 
fire burned low. Yet there were moments 
when it was otherwise. 

A buggy containing two men approached 
them. 

“Whoa, Jenny! Good morning,” said one. 
“You ’re Mr. Swan, are n’t you? I hear 
you ’ve bought the Warner place.” 

“Yes. We ’re moving in now.” 

“The Warners got discouraged last season 
—smut spoiled the corn.” 

“T don’t expect to grow much corn for the 
market,” answered Swan, with slight con- 
tempt. “I mean to raise sheep.” 

“You do? I always said there was good 
pasture on that farm,” observed the farmer, 
turning to his companion. 

“That ’s so,” said the other. “They say, 
though, that you can’t herd more than 
twenty head without their getting diseased.” 

“That’s English sheep,” said Swan. “My 
sheep are of Spanish breed.” 

“Oh! I suppose you ’re going to take care 
of old Sylvester? Did they make you sign a 
contract?” 

“Yes.” 

“I thought so. You see, they was under 
a contract themselves. Sort of human mort- 
gage, I call that old man. Some distant kin 


of his took care of him till they wanted to 
go West, then they sold their farm to the 
Warners cheap on condition that they ’d see 
to him, doctoring and everything; had it all 
in writing. Nobody thought he ’d live so 
long, with those spells he has, and his lame- 
ness.” 

Mrs. Swan leaned forward. “We ’ve 
heard of those ‘spells.’ What are they?” 
she asked. 

“Well, he talks some about some inward 
feelings he has, and he has fits of wandering 
off, and they had to hunt for him. Cyrus 
Bean died last year; he ’d been on the town a 
good while, and I don’t remember how’t was, 
but they did n’t get his grave filled up till next 
morning. When they come back, old Sylves- 
ter was sitting alongside as if he’d been there 
all night. Queer how some folks’ll scent out 
a grave! It was a wonder he did n’t fall in 
and break his neck. They told him so. He 
said he guessed there was dirt enough. He’s 
plumb crazy sometimes.” 

Mrs. Swan’s eyes were two bright enig- 
mas, but she did not speak until the buggy 
had passed. “ Am I responsible for anybody’s 
‘inward feelings’? It sounds rather vague. 
I hope it ’s only religion.” 

“Well, I "ll do all I can, Cynthia,” said 
her husband, anxiously. “I could n’t have 
bought the place as I did if it had n’t been 
sold low on account of the old man. We 
have n’t any children,” he added. 

Cynthia Swan looked away with a somber 
gaze. Then, as they came in sight of their 
new home, a low laugh broke from her. “I 
don’t believe he ’s moved since we saw him 
last,” she said. 

A tall, thin old man, wearing an ill-fitting 
black suit and a high straw hat with a roll- 
ing brim,stood leaning on his cane just inside 
the gate. The yard was littered with flying 
paper and straw; the former owners were 
making up a last load at the barn. Sylvester 
Eddy was watching them with lack-luster 
eyes; his hair blew in the breeze. 

“Down, Watch! Is n’t the wind too cold 
for you, Mr. Eddy?” asked Henry Swan, 
jumping from the wagon. 

“No, it ain’t cold,” replied Sylvester 
Eddy, moving to have an unobstructed view. 
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THE MAN WHO WENT WITH THE PLACE. 


Swan began to lift out the furniture. As 

he laid his hand on a bureau, his wife inter- 
posed. “Don’t lift that alone, Henry; it ’s 
too heavy. I’m not going to have you strain 
yourself the very first thing.” 
" “T can carry it well enough,” said Swan. 
But he weakened under her strong will, and 
busied himself taking chairs into the house 
while she got dinner. Soon an odor of ham 
and fried potatoes arose. He washed his 
hands hastily, and went out to call the old 
man. “Dinner ’s ready,” he said. 

“ Hey? ” 

“Dinner ’s ready,” Swan repeated. 

His manner was pleasant, but Sylvester 
Eddy resented it. “Need n’t scream like a 
turkey-buzzard. I ain’t so deef as all that 
comes'to. I ’m—inconvenienced.” 

The word had a dignified effect that sug- 
gested a ruffled shirt. Before Swan could 
answer, his wife reinforced him in a clear, 
easy voice which had humor in it: “ We don’t 
intend to inconvenience you any more than 
we can help, nor you us. Come in and sit 
down, now; we ’re going to have dinner.” 

She poured out the tea. If the thought 
of a third person always present at their 
table was burdensome, she did not show it; 
she was used to repressing herself. 

The old man ate well, but he got up sev- 
eral times to look out of the door. “They 
gone yet?” 

“No; they are not quite through.” 

“IT want to see ’em go,” said Sylvester. 
After dinner he tugged his arm-chair to the 
window, where he could divide his attention 
between the barn and the kitchen. Cynthia 
had forgotten his presence, when he sud- 
denly asked, “You don’t leave your knife- 
handles in the water, do ye?” 

“No, I don’t,” she answered. “It makes 
them drop off.” 

“That’s what I told her; that’s just what 
I told Mis’ Warner, but she thought I did n’t 
know nothin’.” He relapsed into silence a 
moment. “I like to see things done as they 
ought to be.” 

“I ’m on probation with him,” thought 
Cynthia, amused. She laughed at things 
Which vexed other women to tears, but she 
laughed with her mind, not with her heart. 

When she had put the kitchen in order 
she entered the dark little bedroom off from 
it, and surveyed it with a frown. The furni- 
ture had been thrown in with the sale; the 
smell of soap and water made the room seem 
more squalid. She ransacked a box, and re- 
turned with a pink calico quilt. “Ill invent 
a curtain,” she said to herself. “I ’ll cover 
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that box. It looks too much like the poor- 
house.” 

With the same energy she made the sit- 
ting-room temporarily habitable that even- 
ing, and then stood at the window with arms 
drooping in utter weariness. The hills were 
not quite dark. “Thirty or forty years, if 
we succeed,” she thought, “and if not—” 

“I ’ve got to mend a place in the stone 
wall, Cynthia,” said Swan, coming in. 
“They told me it was all in repair.” 

He spoke irritably; he often did. The 
woman, who cared less, was more equable. 
“Never mind; I ’ll help you,” she said. 

“You!” He leaned his head against her, 
and she put her arm around him. “It ’s 
home, anyway, Cynthia.” In two minutes he 
was asleep. 

Presently Cynthia looked up. Sylvester 
Eddy stood peering in at the door. 

“T want to go to bed,” he said. 

She lighted a candle for him at the stove. 
“Do you need any help, Mr. Eddy?” 

“When I do I ’ll tell ye so.” He looked 
pointedly at the clock. “Time to go to bed,” 
he repeated. 

“You go when you like; we go when we 
get ready,” said Cynthia. 

On the following Sunday morning Syl- 
vester Eddy stood in the sheltered side- 
porch, watching the passing teams. The 
last warm days had pushed the dandelions 
up in the grass like golden buttons. Church 
bells sounded in the distance, two of them 
making a minor third, and the other falling 
after with a not unmusical discord which 
piqued the ear to listen for its return. Watch 
lay sprawling in the sunshine, catching at 
the edge of Sylvester’s trousers with his 
teeth. He was hardly more than a puppy. 

“You ’re a great dog, ain’t ye?” said the 
old man. 

A wagon went by with three young girls 
on the back seat, holding their hats on 
against the south wind. They nudged one 
another. “There he is,” said one. 

“He ’s always there—he goes with the 
place.” 

“Thrown in like a chromo.” 
tered. 

“Hush! He ’ll hear you.” 

Sylvester stood unmoved. When there 
was no more to see he shut the door and 
climbed the kitchen stairs, pausing to take 
breath. “Six years since I was up here last,” 
he thought, “and never wanted to come 
again, neither.” 

A door on the landing was ajar. He struck 
it open with his cane, and went in. The rag 
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carpet had been pieced out on one end by a 
narrowstrip of oil-cloth. The bed had a pink- 
and-white patchwork quilt. There were scant 
curtains of white cheese-cloth, freshly laun- 
dered, at the windows, and a pink cambric 
pincushion covered with a square of crochet 
stood on the bureau. The room showed a 
fastidious taste, working with poor mate- 
rials. Sylvester looked about him; he did 
not touch anything. 

“Brown calico with a scorched spot ain’t 
good enough; have to have pink, do I? 
Wonder if she pieced those quilts before 
she was married. They ’re as near alike as 
two peas.” He limped over to the table. 
Above it hung a faded photograph of a very 
young child lying asleep or dead on a pillow. 
He regarded this attentively; then he left 
the door as he had found it, and went down- 
stairs. 

“T’ll let the sheep out for the rest of the 
day, would n’t you, Cynthia?” said Swan, 
coming home. 

“Yes,” she answered promptly; “it ‘ll do 
you good to walk about the place.” 

In the Sunday stillness Swan drove his 
flock up the lane, and let them into the pas- 
ture. He climbed to the highest point on 
the farm. Some loose stone from a badly 
made wall lay on the ground. He fitted in 
a stone, and got up, dusting his fingers. “I’m 
forgetting what day it is,” he thought, and 
laughed. He looked at the line of vivid green 
where the brook ran brawling down, at the 
wonderful spring haze on the far hills, and 
his heart swelled with the pride of a man 
who can call some spot on the earth his own. 
“1 ’ll have her have a new silk dress before 
the year ’s out,” he thought. He struck his 
hand on the top stones. “I’m sick of seeing 
her slaving, with nothing to show for it.” 

The farm had taken a new lease of life, 
and Sylvester pottered about, trying to keep 
an eye on things. He wanted to see others 
busy; it gave him a sense of activity by proxy. 
Cynthia planted seeds in the neglected 
borders, and tied up the vines. “Don’t you 
want to bring in my string, Mr. Eddy? I 
left it on the fence.” 

“IT don’t know as I want to, but I will.” 
He brought it, pleased with his own useful- 
ness, and seated himself on the door-step. 
A figure was approaching up the road, and 
he eyed it suspiciously, clapping his hat on 
firmly. “She ’s coming here,” he muttered. 

The figure let the gate fly back with aclick, 
and advanced up the path. Her steps were 
quick and abrupt for a stout woman. She 
had a rubicind countenance, with a long nose 
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and a very low forehead. A green-spotted 
shawl was thrown over her head. Sylvester 
had been heard to say that that shaw] was 
the “humliest thing” he “ever see on man 
or woman.” 

“You sunnin’ yourself, Sylvester?” she 
asked. 

Sylvester looked before him unwinkingly; 
he did not appear to see her. 

“Well, how you getting on with the 
folks?” 

“ Hey? ” 

“T said how you getting on with the 
folks?” 

“ Oh ! ” 

Mrs. Bill was uncertain whether to recog- 
nize him as a belligerent or not. She never 
knew, she said, when he heard and when he 
did n’t. “ Ain’t you going to let me in?” 

“Why don’t you knock?” asked Sylvester. 
“There ’s a knocker on the front door.” He 
leaned forward and pointed. “See it?” 

“Land! I did n’t come for a formal call.” 

“No; you come gardening, did n’t ye?” 
He thrust the crook of his stick toward the 
sickly plant she held tied up in newspaper. 
“You going to give her that?” 

“Yes, I am.” 

Sylvester laughed silently. Mrs. Bill told 
her husband in private that it did seem as if 
she should fly to see Sylvester Eddy’s shou!- 
ders shake up and down. He looked like old 
Satan. 

“Well, I shall have to get past you, then,” 
she said, and brushed her way in so close 
that her skirt scratched his ear. 

“Good afternoon, Mis’ Swan,” she said. 
“As I told Sylvester, I did n’t come for a 
formal call. I ’ve brought you a root of 
snow-on-the-mountain. It looks real pretty 
in the garden. I was going to ask you for 
a slip of your white geranium. I ’ve always 
coveted one with a pink center.” 

“When it ’s large enough. I have not 
cut any slips from it yet.” 

“Oh, it don’t hurt them to take slips from 
‘em. It ll grow like everything now. I see 
you ’re going to have plants. I used to tell 
Mis’ Warner she ought to have plants, and 
she said she had enough to see to with Sy!- 
vester. I told her all my children did n’t give 
me the trouble he give her. You ever lost 
any children?” 

“ Yes.” 


“I thought maybe you had. Well, Sy!- 
vester ’s as contrary as a child. I told Mis’ 
Warner she took too much notice of him- 
she made a confidential friend of me. Don't 
pay any attention to him, I say; let him come 
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round when he gets ready. How many chil- 
dren did you say you ’d lost?” 

“Did I say?” said Cynthia. 

It seemed as if some formless curtain had 
been let down. The visitor rose, vaguely 
aware that she had meant to stay longer. 
“Well, I shall expect to see you at my house 
soon. Near neighbors had n’t ought to stand 
on ceremony.” 

“She ’ll be round again, Watch; she ain’t 
got them slips yet,” said Sylvester, as Watch 
ran into the yard and bounded upon him. 
He talked more to the dog than to any one. 
Watch slept under his window, and, at a low 
whistle from within, sprang in, and pattered 
up to the bed in the early dawn. “Good 
Watchy! Ssh! must n’t put your paws on the 
quilt, or she'll take it off,” the old man would 
whisper, full of childish delight. “Lie down, 
Every morning when he had dressed 
he knelt laboriously and turned the piece of 
carpet by the bed the other side up. 

“Where ’s Sylvester?” inquired Henry 
Swan, coming in one noon in his shirt- 
sleeves. He wiped his forehead as he spoke; 
it was a very hot day. 

“TI thought he was in the meadow with 
you, he was so excited over the haying.” 

“He was for a while, but I thought he 


sir!” 


came back. I had to keep an eye on the boy.” 


Swan started out of the door. His wife 
followed with an umbrella. 

“I’m coming,” she called. “Don’t hurry 
so. What makes you go that way?” 

“It ’s where he ought to be.” 

“If he was where he ought to be you 
would n’t have to hunt for him. The other 
way. 

They found the old man under a walnut- 
tree, his eyes closed, his face purple. He 
did not know them, and they had some 
trouble to get him home. The fever lasted 
several days, until a thunder-shower cooled 
the air. When it cleared, the old man’s mind 
cleared too. 

“Let me tell you how ’t was,” he said, 
taking hold of Cynthia’s sleeve. “I don’t 
remember how I come to be in the meadow, 
but I got confused coming home, and I went 
the wrong way. I hadasunstroke once. I’m 
tired of hearing folks tell about my wander- 
ing off. I ain’t lost my wits yet, like Ammi 
Prindle.” 

“It was the heat,” said Cynthia. Watch 
looked around her skirt. “ You want him to 
stay?” 

His face lighted up. “Yes, ma’am.” 
“Better have the rug fur side up, then,” 
she said. 
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Sylvester looked at her slyly as she stooped 
to change it. 

“How ’d she know? She’s the smartest 
woman ever I see.” 

He was in bed next day, when a shadow 
darkened the kitchen door. “I heard Syl- 
vester ’d been having one of his spells,” said 
Mrs. Bill’s high, cheerful voice. “I guess 
you ’ve had a real time with him. I ’ll go in 
and sit by him awhile. Sick folks like to be 
talked to; it takes ’em out of ’emselves. 
Why, you don’t let him have the dog in his 
bedroom, do you? I don’t believe in en- 
couragin’ folks’ notions—makes ’em more 
cranky.” 

Cynthia crossed the room. As she did so, 
a shock head rose up in the room beyond. 
The old man was making frenzied gyrations 
with his stick to attract her attention. She 
went in. 

“Don’t ye let that—cussed— woman into 
my room!” he spluttered. 

She raised one shoulder and eyebrow with 
a half-smile, and he lay back, relieved. 

“She ’ll pester the life out of ye,” he 
whispered sharply. “Don’t let her into your 
butt’ry; she ‘ll tell just how many dishes 
you ’ve got, and what’s lacking. If you was 
to die she ’d be the first one to your funeral, 
because it ’d be a place to go to, but she 
don’t care nothin’ for ye. I can’t stand hav- 
ing folks talk me over to my face; it ain’t 
manners. The last time she come in here I 
told her fin’lly I ’d get out of bed just’s I 
was if she did n’t leave me in peace. She’s 
worse ’n fly-paper!” 

“T ’ll shut the door,” said Cynthia. 

Left alone, Sylvester made stabbing passes 
at an imaginary occupant in the chair. 
“She ’s going to hate ye!” he exclaimed in 
glee. “You ain’t going to find no confiden- 
tial friend here, nor come spying out every- 
thing with them little eyes of yours like 
Zante currants. She ’s a smart woman, and 
she sees through ye.” 

“Hear him talking to himself in there,” 
said Mrs. Bill. 

“Oh, yes; he often does,” answered Cyn- 
thia. 

As the summer wore on, her manner grew 
restless. She roamed about in the twilight, 
past the August lilies, which shed their odor 
on the dusk like a surprise. Sometimes she 
pulled a branch of leaves down and drew it 
caressingly over her face, listening to the 
throb of horses’ feet somewhere up the road. 

“The fireflies are pretty to-night,” the old 
man ventured to say on one of these dusky 
evenings. 
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“They ’re lovely,” she answered, with a 
sudden warm thrill in her voice. 

He wondered why her hand brushed his 
shoulder in passing. He wondered about her 
often in his slow, ruminant way. 

His active days came when the frost 
grapes ripened, when yellow leaves floated 
on still, dark pools in the woods, and sweet- 
fern turned olive-brown by the wayside. 
Then the ‘sun’s heat was no longer a fierce 
cosmic energy, but something vivifying, per- 
sonal, and his figure was often seen on the 
road. 

One Sunday morning Watch enticed him 
to a patch of woodland. The dog was full 
of play. He rolled over in the dust and 
scampered ahead, uttering short, joyous 
barks. 

“What you see—a squirrel?” said Syl- 
vester. “Why, the bars are down! Used 
to be chestnuts here.” He stooped painfully 
to get his back under the rail. Just then his 
dulled ear caught the sound of a gunshot. 
“Pa’tridge law ’s off,” he thought. “I ain’t 
going to stay here and get fired on. Watch 
—here, sir!” 

Watch did not come back, and he hurried 
on, calling. Something moved amid the dead 
leaves. Watch lay there with the blood flow- 


ing over his side. “Have they killed you, 
Watchy? I wish ’t ’d been me; I wish ’t ’d 
been me!” said the old man, piteously. 
Tears ran down his cheeks as the dog licked 
his hand. “Come back, you mean scamp, and 
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see what you done!” he called, shaking his 
fist in the air; but his voice would not carry. 
“Can’t ye come on a little?” he pleaded, 
snapping his fingers. Watch dragged him- 
self a few steps and lay down bewildered. 
“T shall have to carry ye, then,” said Syl- 
vester. He tucked his stick under his arm, 
and limped along with his heavy burden. 
Twice he sat down to rest, with the dog on 
his knees. His head swam as he staggered 
into the yard. Swan stood in the open door. 

“What have you been doing?” he de- 
manded angrily. “Have you let the dog get 
hurt? I ought to have known better than 
to trust you—” 

“Stop, Henry!” cried Cynthia, running 
out to guide the old man to a chair in the 
porch. “Can’t you see he’s brought him all 
the way home? Some one has shot him. He 
is n’t to blame.” 

“That ’s it,” gasped Sylvester. “See to 
him; never mind me. The darn fool—never 
come back to see what he ’d hit.” 

Swan was something of a surgeon in a 
rough way. He knelt by the dog, while 
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Cynthia brought a basin and sponge. “You 
did the best you could,” she repeated. 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Sylvester. 

“TI want to sponge the blood from your 
clothes.” 

“T ’ll wash ’em myself, Mis’ Swan. I ’I] 
wash ’em in the watering-trough. Oh, 
Mis’ Swan, you ’re kind to me!” He was 
crying feebly at what her face and voice 
expressed—sympathy, that strange power 
of seeing, which does not depend upon others’ 
illuminations, but carries its own light, whe- 
ther for pain or for joy. 

The old man would not stir from the porc!] 
or let his dinner be brought to him. 
“Watch might feel bad to see me eat,” he 
said. 

Cynthia made him lie down at last; he was 
tired out. 

“Can you save him?” he asked as soon as 
he woke. 

“T think he ’ll pull through. I ’ve got the 
shot out,” answered Swan. “I was too 
harsh with you, Mr. Eddy, and I want to say 
that I am sorry for it.” 

There was a flicker in Sylvester’s faded 
eyes. “I ain’t blaming you,” he said. “| 
know I ain’t much account now’days. I guess 
I know what folks say—that I ‘go with the 
place.’ They would n’t have said that once. 
You ’re a staver for work, but I could have 
kept up with ye. Did you ever hear about 
how I got my hay in one afternoon before a 
storm? They used to tell of it in the next 
town; but that ’s past and gone, past and 
gone. 

“My sister was some like her, but her hus- 
band drank, and her children was sick and 
died. One was born weak-minded. I worked 
for ’em all, and paid int’rest on a mortgage. 
Things went wrong. I was lame; I got a 
sunstroke. I’ve never been the same since. 

“The folks that give me a home her 
wa’n’t near folks. They done more ’n they 
was expected to. I helped where I could, 
not to be a burden. They wanted to go 
West. They said I could n’t stand the jour- 
ney. I ain’t complaining of ’em. 

“T could n’t tell ye what I put up wit! 
from the shif’less folks that come next. 
They did n’t know any better, that was tle 
worst of it; but you—you’ve got some sense. 
and you ought to know I would n’t hurt you! 
dog—nor nothin’ else belongin’ to ye.” 

He jerked his head at Cynthia. “I see 
from the first she was going to be different. 
Just what kind of different I could n’t tell. 
She begun by fixing up my bed with that pink 
spread—you ain’t had to wash it yet, have 
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you, Mis’ Swan?—and putting a towel on 
my bureau. My sister always kept things 
just so neat. I ain’t accustomed to living in 
a stew all the time—I want things peaceable. 
And she treated me like folks, not like some- 
body to be got along with. She seemed to 
know I was lonesome. 

“Lonesome? I’ve been eat up with lone- 
someness! I ’ve woke up in the night, and 
seemed as if I was in my coffin, and nobody ’d 
hear me if I spoke. What makes her know 
how I feel? It ’s because she ’s lonesome 
herself. 

“I was born so, and that ’s why I never 
got married. Girls want somebody that acts 
just like somebody else. She was born lone- 
some, and she ’s married you. I don’t know 
which of us ’s got the worst of it. 

“You ’re as honest a man as there is. 
You ’re working to get ahead and be fixed, 
and every time you come in it’s ‘Cynthy 
this’ and ‘Cynthy that,’ and she always 


listens to ye. Do you know how many there 
be with nobody to listen to °em? Why don’t 
she say, ‘Henry, Henry’? I ’ve noticed she 
don’t. Why don’t you pay some ’tention to 
her fixings? Time she worked the whole 
afternoon over those curtains to give you a 
surprise, you come in all taken up with a 


story of asick sheep, and you never said they 
was nice. She stroked your forehead, and 
kept her disappointment in. I tell ye, it 
takes something more ’n enough to eat and 
a place to sleep. You ought to make her 
more contented; she’s got nobody but you.” 

Cynthia’s astonished color showed her for 
what she was, a young woman. She went up 
to her husband, and spoke between laughing 
and crying. “No, no; it’s all right! Tell 
him how it is, Henry; tell him—” 

Swan laid his hand on his wife’s shoulder. 
“She means that we hope to have another 
child,” he said, and his voice was suddenly 
hoarse. 

Into the old man’s face crept something 
exquisitely shy, which had no words,-only a 
shade of color and the tribute of down- 
dropped eyes. He felt behind him for his 
chair, and sat down, clasping his hands 
around his stick, and leaning his chin for- 
ward on it. Cynthia recovered herself first. 

“Come, it ’s about time for us to have 
something to eat,” she said. 

_ All that winter the house on the hill was 
like the interior of a violin, and a fine ear 
laid to the strings would have felt them thrill 
with music. “I am not old, I am not old!” 
thought Cynthia. Her long habit of detach- 
ing herself from the scenes about her and 
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seeing them impersonally fell away from her 
like a domino. Once again nature became a 
background for her own experience, the 
setting for the egotism of her hopes and 
fears; and oh, how sweet it was to live so! 
The two men deferred to her unconsciously, 
as if she had been their mother. Watch 
came in to spread himself out before her, 
and she made a footstool of his shaggy 
body, and went on with her sewing, while 
outside the white landscape stretched away 
from the window, bitter, yet peaceful. 

Toward the middle of the short afternoon 
Sylvester would wake from his doze in the 
kitchen and appear in the doorway, blinking 
about him before he slipped into a chair by 
the stove. At first it disturbed the flow of 
her thoughts to have him there, but she soon 
found that he wished to watch her at work. 

“You ’ve got a good piece done this after- 
noon,” he would say. “ Are you sure you ’re 
making ’em big enough? Don’t seem’s if you 
was.” 

“Yes, oh, yes, they are big enough,” she 
replied, and caught the tiny garment to her 
cheek in a hard little grip before she folded 
it away in the basket she had lined and 
trimmed with blue. 

Sylvester indicated the ruffle around its 
edge with his stick. “That ’s about right,” 
he said; “it looks just ’s it ought to.” 

One day he entered with an air of impor- 
tance, holding something in his hand. “ Take 
it,” he said, and stood by to see her open the 
pasteboard box. The cover had a white blot 
where he had laboriously washed off a spot. 
Inside was a small clasp of thin gold. 

“They did n’t know I had it,” he said. 
“They ’d ’a’ got it out of me if they had. 
I kep’ it rolled up in a pair of stockin’s.” He 
laughed over his cleverness in outwitting 
“them.” “You keep it.” 

She shook her head, but he persisted. “I 
want ye to have it. I shined it up as good 
as I could.” He fumbled for it, and rubbed 
it on his sleeve. “It’s solid. I had it when 
I was a baby. You would n't think Id ever 
been a baby, would ye?” 

“Why, yes,” she answered, for all the 
world were children to her now; “blue eyes 
and fair complexion—I dare say you were a 
pretty little baby.” 

“They said I was,” said the old man, 
pleased. “Seems strange, don’t it?” He saw 
her lay the box aside carefully, and hobbled 
back to his seat, satisfied. 

Later in the winter he caught cold and 
had a chill. “I hope he is n’t going to have 
the grippe, now,” said Swan. 
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“Don’t worry; I’m not worried,” said Cyn- 
thia. She carried the medicine into the bed- 
room. 

Sylvester took it patiently. “I ain’t going 
to be sick,” he said. 

“Not very sick, if we take good care.” 

“TI ain’t going to be sick,” he repeated 
obstinately. 

She bent over and kissed his forehead. 
“Well, be a good boy and behave, then.” 

“Landy! Ma used to say just that way, 
said Sylvester to himself, and turned his face 
to the wall. “Seems ’s if I ’d found folks!” 


” 


On that April day when Swan came in 
half a dozen times in an hour to tiptoe up 
to his wife’s door, and the doctor’s mud- 
splashed buggy waited long at the gate, Syl- 
vester was forgotten. As time went on, he 
dragged himself half-way up-stairs, and sat 
leaning against the railing. Watch was 
beside him. No power could have called the 
dog away that afternoon. The narrow stair 
was a slippery lodging for a dog of his bulk, 
but he gathered himself together anew and 
remained quiet. Sylvester had admonished 
him, indeed, in a low tone. “We must n’t 
make any noise, Watch, or they ’ll send us 
away.” 

Here Cynthia’s sister, hurrying back from 
some errand below, discovered them. She 
had arrived three days before, and taken 
possession of the house and all that was 
therein. Her white apron was edged with 
thread crochet two inches deep, and, mind- 
ful of the doctor’s presence, she had tied a 
smart ribbon about her neck in a self-asser- 
tive bow. 

“You ought not to be here,” she said 
severely; “you ’ll catch cold. It is n’t—best.” 

Comme il faut was what she meant, but 
she did not know French. 

“I guess I can stand it if she can,” said 
Sylvester. 

The young woman looked at him; she did 
not understand. “You ’d better go down- 
stairs.” 

Sylvester presented to her a vacuous face 
with two pale-blue eyes rolling in an idiotic 
way; the corners of his mouth drooped. “I 
ain’t doing any harm,” he drawled, putting 
his hand to his head; “I ’m going to stay 
where I be.” 

“Oh, if he ’s going to be that way!” 
thought the young woman, edging quickly 
past him. 

Sylvester chuckled. “That ’s the way to 
do it, Watchy—make ’em scared of ye.” 
He stopped, and drew his sleeve across his 
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eyes. “You poor thing, are ye hurt so bad? 
We ain’t worth it, Watch, be we?” Watch 
stretched his head farther up the old man’s 
knee with a low whine. A new sound mace 
them both start. “Landy! Landy lil- 
erty!” exclaimed Sylvester. He was trem- 
bling with excitement. 

By and by the doctor came out into the 
front hall. His bag stood on a chair by the 
window, and he began to rummage init. Sy|- 
vester reached up cautiously with his stick, 
and gave him an uncertain poke under the 
knee. 

“What! you there, Sylvester?” asked Dr. 
Tuthill, turning around. “Don’t have one of 
those spells of yours just now; I’m too busy.” 

“Ts it—is it going to live?” inquired Sy)- 
vester. 

“The baby? Fine a little girl as I ever 
saw.” He pointed to the door. “Don’t wake 
her up; she’s having a little sleep now. Your 
rheumatics won’t be any better for sitting 
there.” 

“Darn the rheumatics!” said Sylvester, 
giving him a sidelong glance. 

“What the dickens has got into old Sy)- 
vester?” thought the doctor. He was a man 
whose thoughts as well as speech fell back 
naturally into the vernacular, yet he had 
more than once waked up his city brethren 
by his accounts of difficult operations. 

“All right,” he said as Cynthia’s sister 
beckoned to him. 

Presently she reappeared. Her mouth was 
pursed up in disapproval. “She ’s awake 
now, and she wants you to come in.” 

“Wants me?” Sylvester’s hand went up 
to his hat in his agitation. 

“Yes,” said the young woman, in a tone 
which threw the consequences, whatever they 
might be, upon his head. She put a hand 
under his shoulder to lift him, but he shook 
her off. 

“T ain’t paralyzed yet,” he muttered. He 
was so much cramped, however, that sie 
saw her chance, and ushered him in with a 
little push. 

The face on the pillow irradiated the room. 
Even the doctor felt something unusual, tliat 
made him seem big and clumsy and hum!le- 
minded. He stood by the window with his 
shoulders drawn up and his hands in his 
pockets. What manner of woman was tiils 
to want old Sylvester and a dog in her sick- 
room? Watch planted his paws far apart 
with a yawn, and looked up at his companion 
for instructions. The old man laid his hand 
on his head, but his eyes never wandered 
from Cynthia. 
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“ Are you feeling some better?” he asked. tiny mottled hand closed in sleep. Sylvester 
She nodded, and he looked about him, bent over it in awe. 
on the chairs, the table, the mantel. A “Not so close, Watch; keep your paws 
sweet beam of fun came out on Cynthia’s off”; and then, with a sense that this was not 
face as she drew a corner of the sheet down being adequate to the occasion, he added: 
to show the top of a little dark head, anda “He’s going to resemble his ma, ain’t she?” 


THE WOLF. 
BY JOHN H. BONER. 


THE wolf came sniffing at my door, 

But the wolf had prowled on my track before, 
And his sniff, sniff, sniff at my lodge door-sill 
Only made me laugh at his devilish will. 


I stirred my fire and read my book, 

And joyed my soul at my ingle-nook. 

His sniff and his snarl were always there, 
But my heart was not the heart of a hare. 


I cursed the beast and drove him away, 
But he came with the fall of night each day, 
And his sniff, sniff, sniff the whole night through 


I could hear between the winds that blew. 


And the time came when I laughed no more, 
But glanced with fear at my frail lodge door, 
For now I knew that the wolf at bay 

Sooner or later would have his way. 


The Fates were three, and I was one. 

About my life a net was spun; 

My soul grew faint in the deadly snare, 

And the shrewd wolf knew my heart’s despair. 


A crash, and my door flew open wide. 

My strength was not as the beast’s at my side. 
That night on my hearthstone cold and bare 
He licked his paw and made his lair. 
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THE HOUSELESS. 


(eee T the present moment those parts 
¥ [\ §? of East London inhabited by the 
 /" \E} workingmen of all kinds, from the 
eas respectable artisan in steady em- 
ployment down to the casual hand and 
the children of the street, are suffering 
from the dearth of houses. There are not 
enough houses for the people; there are not 
enough single rooms for the families which 
would gladly occupy them, if they could. 
The rents of the lowest tenements are going 
up higher and higher. The working-people 
compete with one another for rooms. The 
landlord has only to put up his house, or his 
rooms in his house, to the highest bidder. A 
room that used to be let for four shillings a 
week can now command six, while the fine, 
or the sum paid on taking the key, which 
was formerly a few shillings, now runs up to 
a pound or even two. The houseless used to 
be considered the very poorest. Among 
them now are families where the head is 
in’good work. They are houseless because 
there are no houses for them. The vast in- 
crease of population has a good deal to do 
with this. For instance, the outlying suburb 
of East Ham, twenty years ago a mere ham- 
let with a few houses and an old church in 
the fields, now numbers ninety thousand 
people, all of the working-class; while its 
neighbor, West Ham, which twenty years 
ago consisted of two or three scattered ham- 
lets, is now a great town of two hundred and 
seventy thousand people, all of the working- 
class. 

Nowhere else in the country is to be 
found a town of such rapid growth consist- 
ing so entirely of the industrial class. In 
the older parts the process is as follows: 
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First there is a hamlet with a church and « 
few houses round it; then city people buili 
country houses, taking in gardens from the 
fields; next, when roads are improved, and 
communication other than the private, 
stately coaches can be used, other houses 
for less wealthy people spring up; then, the 
land becoming valuable, the great gardens 
are sold for building purposes, and streets 
are laid out, not close together, but with 
gardens at the back. The population begins 
to grow apace; industries which could not 
for one reason or another be carried on in 
the City come out to this hamlet. The rich 
merchants vanish; their houses remain, and 
are turned into lodgings and tenements. 
Then, as more houses are wanted, the back 
gardens are cut off in part, and converte: 
into narrow streets with cheaper houses. 
Still more houses are wanted: courts are run 
out of these smaller streets into the rest of 
the gardens. Then the whole available space 
is occupied; there is no more room. But the 
population goes on increasing, while families 
have to be content with two rooms, some 
with one room; and sometimes two or more 
families have to live together in a single 
room. The natural result is an insanitary 
condition dangerous to the whole commu- 
nity. Then the vestry interferes. It con- 
demns the court and turns out the people. 
Often they have to be evicted just like an 
Irish cottager who refuses or is unable to 
pay his rent; for they will not go until they 
are turned out, Public Health Act proc- 
lamation notice notwithstanding. But tie 
population increases. Where are they to go’ 
Or it is the London County Council which 
condemns a whole district of narrow lanes 
and courts as insanitary, turns out the peo- 
ple, pulls down the houses, and builds up, 1n 
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their place, great barracks six or seven sto- 
ries high, with open spaces, playgrounds, 
the roof turned into a drying-ground, and 
modern conveniences in the way of wash- 
houses and baths. The barracks, called 
model lodging-houses, are filled immediately. 
The trouble is, however, that there is not 
‘oom in the new buildings for so many peo- 
ile as were turned out of the old. I know of 
ne case where a large area covered with 
ouses of the worst kind was entirely cleared 
nd built up with model lodging-houses. 
‘ut, whereas there had been of old fourteen 
ousand living within the boundaries of 
iis area, the new buildings provided room 
r no more than ten thousand. What be- 
me of the remaining four thousand? I 
| now of another case in which, by the con- 
mnation of whole streets, or sides of 
= reets, a crowded population of eight thou- 
nd has been reduced to five thousand, to 
toe great advantage of peace and order. But 
\ nat has become of the three thousand that 
were turned adrift? No one knows. There 
a»peared early in 1899 a remarkable set of 
papers in the London “ Daily News” on this 
subject. They were written by Mr. George 
Haw, one of the residents in the Manica 
Hostel Settlement, Hoxton. For the first 


time the facts of this new difficulty were 
laid before the world. It is indeed a most 


serious problem. It can be solved, in my 
opinion, only by the taking over of more 
streets by the London County Council and 
by building more huge barracks, or by the 
development more and more of workmen’s 
trains and the construction of workmen’s 
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villages. Already there are such villages or 
towns of workingmen a few miles out of 
London. But there must be a great deal 
more. A partial and slower solution is the 
conversion of districts which used to be occu- 
pied by well-to-do people of the mercantile 
or professional class into lodging-houses, 
which begin with receiving clerks and stu- 
dents, and end with receiving workingmen 
and their families in single rooms. Meantime 
the people wander about in search of rooms. 
The workingman takes his wife and children 
to the workhouse, where they are received 
at a certain rate, while he goes on with his 
work and in the intervals looks for lodgings. 
He himself sleeps in the common lodging- 
house, —the “ doss-house,”— where he gets a 
bed for twopence, threepence, or fourpence 
a night. And all the time the population 
goes on increasing. 

There is a part of London known as the 
Inner Belt. It lies outside the limits of the 
City and within the suburbs. This is the part, 
in East London especially, but also in other 
parts, which suffers most from overcrowding. 
The working-class must be within easy reach 
of their work. Nearly all the industries, 
factories, and works are situated in East 
London and in South London, so that in the 
former the Inner Belt extends as far as the 
river Lea, which may be seen on the map 
printed with the paper in the August CEN- 
TURY (page 523). The overcrowding in some 
parts, in Spitalfields for instance, is so ter- 
rible that beds, not rooms, are rented; that 
children have to sleep under the beds; that a 
person who is on night duty will rent a bed 
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EAST AND WEST HAM, FROM THE MARSHES. 
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by the day, while another sleeps in it at 
night; that the day is even divided into three 
watches of eight hours each, the bed being 
rented by three persons who occupy it each 
for eight hours. 

No one can rightly estimate the results of 
this overcrowding. The reader is referred 
to Mr. Haw’s pamphlet, “ No Room to Live” 
(“Daily News” office, London), for details. 
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of athousand. Their children become a part 
of a flock, with no more individuality than is 
to be found in a flock of sheep. Now, to be 
one of a flock means to be devoid of ambition, 
to lose the power of free thought, to lose the 
power of self-government. This loss is a 
great danger to a nation the whole history of 
which illustrates the value of a sturdy asser- 
tion of self, a personal independence, the 
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Suffice it to say that, among other and 
greater evils, it kills the babies, dwarfs the 
boys, and drives the men to drink. The late 
Sir Benjamin Richardson, in his “City of 
Health,” admitted no more than twenty-five 


persons to an acre. In some suburbs of Lon- 
don there are at present no more: in others 
there are actually three thousand people 
crowded together in an acre of ground; that 
is, if the whole ground were divided each 
person would have about a yard and a half 
of ground to stand upon. As to the one 
room and its evils I cannot in this place 
speak freely or adequately; I must again 
refer the reader to Mr. Haw. 

The new block dwellings, the barracks, 
the model lodging-houses, are, it is true, free 
from sanitary faults; a cleanly and decent 
life is possible in them. That is, to begin 
with, great gain. But there are losses to set 
against the gains. It has always been the 
instinctive desire of the British working- 
man to have his own individual home; he 
preserves so much of his country life as to 
desire a separate house with its own garden. 
In the block he loses his individuality. His 
family is one of fifty, one of a hundred, one 


responsibility of the individual, and a con- 
stant readiness to revolt against authority. 
To Americans, especially, the nature of such 
a loss and all that it may mean has only to be 
indicated. 

Therefore I said that a solution of the 
difficulties of the situation is to be foun: 
either in the block system or in the develop- 
ment of workmen’s villages and workmen's 
trains. 

One effect of overcrowding is that the air 
of the streets as well as of the houses hi: 
become vitiated. This has been proved b: 
chemical analysis. It is poisoned by tl! 
breath of so many, by the refuse of food, | 
all the contributions of all the unwashe 
The rains fall and clean up the outward su 
face, so that even the pavement of the cou 
is cleared of its customary decorations. T! 
wind blows freshly through narrow lane a! 
crowded court; for a little while the childr: 
breathe a fresher air; then it dies away, a 
from the ground under and between t 
stones, from the bricks of the wall, from t! 
rooms that the breezes never purify, the fo 
air steals into the street and hangs about t 
houses, invisible, yet as much present and 
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mischievous as the feverish white mist over the moral and physical degradation caused 
a tropical swamp. by this misery! 

The magnitude of the evil may be partly This chapter is not pleasant either to read 
realized by considering the fact that there or to write. I have purposely withheld the 
are very nearly a million people in London worst features. Meantime it is an evil which 
and the suburbs who have to live under in- threatens all great cities, and threatens 
sanitary conditions caused by overcrowding. them more and more as they grow in wealth 
A whole million condemned to the misery and and in prosperity, as their industries increase, 
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and as the land on which they stand grows 
in value. It is an evil which has seized upon 
London and is already inflicting mischief in- 
calculable. To neglect it is to make it worse. 
“Tt calls,” to quote Mr. Haw once more, 
“for a great mind and a great statesman.” 
As yet the great mind of the great states- 
man has not been turned to consider the cry 
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of the houseless and the overcrowded : 
the rack-rented who live in the poisoned 


THE FOLK AT PLAY. 


Let us turn from the picture of destitut 
and the miseries of overcrowding toa n 
pleasant subject—the people of East Lon: 
at play. 





SHADOW AND SUNLIG 


The earliest writer on London, Fitzste- 
phen, who wrote in the twelfth century, 
conveys the distinct picture of a city joyous, 
abounding with youthful life, greatly given 
to sports and to amusements of every kind. 
This character has always clung to London, 
theugh the suburban dullness has done its 
best to destroy it. In every age except our 
own we hear in all the streets the tinkle of 
the lute and the guitar, the drone of the 
pipe, the beating of the tabor, and the in- 
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the people homeless into Moorfields there 
could have been little merriment as they 
stared blankly each in the face of the other. 
But they made haste to get back, and the 
year after the accustomed guitar was played 
again in the barbers’ shops, and in the 
taverns was heard again the song of the 
roisterer. 

London has always been a cheerful place. 
At present, in the City itself, which is filled 
all day with those who buy and sell, and at 
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spiring notes of the fiddle and the crowd. 
In all the so-called dark ages—those of bat- 
tle and famine and plague—we see the young 
men and maidens dancing in the street, the 
houses hidden in green branches and under 
flowers, the table spread before the door, the 
grave citizens crowned with roses, the min- 
strels going before and the lads and lasses 
coming after. Always we see a gay and a 
mirthful city. From time to time the plague 
comes to smite the people and carry off a 
tenth, a third, a half. There is silence for a 
while—the silence of terror. There is weep- 
ing fora while— the weeping of bereavement. 
But the plague is gone; those who were 
spared come out again to enjoy the sunshine 
and their life. Or there is famine, which is 
perhaps worse than plague, because it lasts 
longer and is far more widely spread. That, 
too, disappears. Kind Heaven sends a good 
harvest; a wise mayor fills the granaries with 
grain. Then again begins the evening of 
dance and song, with feasting and flowers. 
Or there is fire. Nero is the only person 
on record who ever fiddled at a great fire. 
When the fire of 1666 turned nine tenths of 


night is a desolation, there is no room for 
cheerfulness. But the city of the worka- 
day people, the city, so called, of monotony 
and meanness, if we judge only by outward 
show, the city which contains the Hooligans 
and the casuals, the submerged and the 
homeless, the city which one thinks ought 
to be so sad, is in reality a place cheerful 
above other English cities. As in all indus- 
trial centers, the young people seem much 
more numerous than the old. The main 
streets, the boulevards, are full of young 
people. They have plenty of time for 
amusement—the whole of the evening, the 
half of Saturday, and the whole of Sunday. 
They have, besides, the four bank-holidays, 
namely, the Monday after Christmas, Easter 
Monday, Whit-Monday, and the first Monday 
in August. They have also Good Friday and 
its Saturday, and virtually the best part of 
the Christmas week. These holidays will 
compare very favorably with those enjoyed 
by Parisians, Berliners, or even Americans. 
All of East London during the whole of 
this time is given over to amusement, with 
the exceptions, few and far between, of the 
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lad who must rise and will rise, though, in 
order to rise, he must add laborious nights 
to laborious days. All the rest amuse them- 
selves. 
Their recreations may be divided into 
those of the summer and those of the winter. 
The summer amusements seldom begin 
much before the middle of May, because, al- 
though the days are long in April, the breath 
of the English spring is chill, and the east 
wind seldom ceases out of the land before 
the middle of May. It was a most happy 
circumstance that the lst of May, the chief 
English festival, the day when the long, 
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dark winter was supposed to be gone and 
the spring was welcomed, fell, in the Old 
Style, in what is now the middle of* May. 
When the boys and girls got up at daybreak 
and ran out into the woods on the former 
Ist of May to gather branches and the 
blossoms of the whitethorn, they left behind 
them the close confinement of the winter, 
the long nights, the sleet and the snow, the 
season when they had to go to bed early, to 
get up groping in the dark, and to eat salt 
meat every day, without vegetables. They 
ran through the city gates with this new 
sense of enlargement, shouting, leaping, and 
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singing. They came home laden with their 
greenery, ready to dance round the May-pole 
and to sing with heart and voice, lustily and 
all together, the old, old song: 


Sumer is icumen in: 
Lhude sing, cuccu! 
Groweth red and bloweth med, 
And springeth the wild rose: 
Sing, cuccu! 


May-day is no longer a festival, Indeed, 
ere are no woods and meadows within 
ach of the London maiden in the early 
ning. It is almost forgotten. Only the 
rmen keep up a lingering memory of the 

y by decking their horses with ribbons and 
atificial flowers. Until recently, it is true, 

ere were still one or two of the old May- 

y processions to be seen in the streets. 
Tie chimney-sweeps kept up the custom 

igest. They came out in force, dressed up 
vith fantastic hats and colored ribbons. In 

e midst was a moving arbor of green 

inches and flowers called Jack-in-the- 
Green. Beside him ran and danced a girl 
in gay colors, who was Maid Marian. What 
Maid Marian had to do with these myster- 
ies I know not. Before Jack-in-the-Green 
marched fife and drum or a fiddle; and 
the procession stopped at certain points 
to dance around their moving elephantine 
arbor. Another procession, discontinued be- 
fore that of the chimney-sweeps, —one that 
I have never seen,—was that of the milk- 
maids. The dairywomen, dressed up with 
ribbons of bright colors and having flowers in 
their hair or in their hats, led along a milch- 
cow covered with garlands. After the cow 
came a man inside a frame which bore a kind 
of trophy consisting of silver dishes and sil- 
ver goblets set in flowers. Of course they 
had a fiddler—no procession was complete, 
not even the procession of the pillory, with- 
out the music appropriate to the occasion. 
The milkmaid fiddler is always represented 
in the pictures as one-legged, but perhaps 
the absence of a leg was not an essential 
part of the function. 

May-day is gone. Its place is taken, and 
perhaps more than taken, by Easter Monday 
and Whit-Monday. 

Easter Monday is the greatest holiday of 
the whole year to the East Londoner. To 
begin with, it brings with it, not, as the old 
May-day, the fullness of spring, but the first 
gleam of spring. It is a movable feast which 
may fall on any day between March 24 and 
April 24, The later it falls the better for the 
holiday. Next, it is the fourth day in a week- 
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holiday. Good Friday is observed by the 
closing of all the shops and factories, and 
by services in all Anglican and Roman 
Catholic churches. The people whom we 
are considering do not go to church on Good 
Friday, but they keep holiday. It is a great 
day for popular athletics. On Saturday 
hardly any work at all isdone. Most of the 
shops are shut, and the factory hands with 
one accord stay at home. But Monday is the 
real holiday. On that day the trains run 
every quarter of an hour to places like the 
Crystal Palace, where they have a continual 
round of amusements. 

Five miles from St. Paul’s Cathedral there 
lies a suburb named Hampstead. Fifty 
years ago it was a rural village, with twenty 
or thirty stately houses, the residences of 
City merchants, each in its great garden. 
Now the village has become a town of eighty 
thousand people. It stands upon a long hill 
rising four or five hundred feet. The plateau 
at the top of the hill, called Hampstead 
Heath, has never been built upon and is now 
secured to the people forever. It is a place 
strangely beautiful; not a park, or a garden, 
or anything artificial, it is simply a wild 
heath with a rough and uneven surface cov- 
ered with gorse and fern and bramble, with 
the blackthorn and the whitethorn. In the 
spring the May-blossom and the wild-crab- 
apple blossom make the place lovely. It is 
cut up with miniature slopes and tiny valleys. 
It stands so high that there is a view over 
all the country beyond, and when the day is 
clear, the City of London lies spread out 
below, its domes and spires rising clearly 
marked above the houses. But those days 
are very few. 

The Heath is a favorite place with all 
classes, but especially on Sundays in spring 
and summer and in the long evenings of 
June and July. On Easter Monday it be- 
comes, so to speak, the property of the holi- 
day-makers of East London. A long line of 
booths is set up; they are stalls, not shows. 
There are never any of the old theatrical 
shows on Hampstead Heath. There are no 
mermaids, bearded ladies, or two-headed 
calves—I know not why. The booths are for 
“rifle-galleries,” for tea and coffee and ices, 
for cakes and ginger-beer, for crafty vari- 
eties in the game of dropping rings on pretty 
trifles, for bowls and skittles, and for shy- 
ing sticks at cocoanuts. No stalls are al- 
lowed for the sale of strong drink. Here the 
people begin to assemble about ten in the 
morning, and continue to arrive all day long, 
dispersing only when the sun goes down and 
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the evening becomes too cold for strolling 
about. They may be numbered by the 
hundred thousand. Here are the factory 
girls, in little companies, adorned with crim- 
son and blue feathers. They run about 
laughing and shrieking, in the simple joy 
of life and the exhilarating presence of 
a crowd. They do not associate with the 
lads, who dress up their hats with paper rib- 
bons and hurl jokes at the girls as they run 
past. There are a great many children. The 
policemen in the evening bring the lost 
children disconsolate to the station. They 
come with their parents, or they are turned 
loose alone with a penny, and in the hope that 
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they will come to no harm. There are you 
married couples carrying the baby. 1 
holiday folk go into the booths and ta 
their chance of what goes on: they shy 
the cocoanuts; they dance on the grass 
the inspiriting strains of a concertina; tl 
swing in the high wooden carriages; th 
are whirled breathlessly in the merry-g 
round. But the great joy of all, the gre 
happiness, is the fact that they are all « 
again in the open and all together in a v: 
multitude. To be out in the open, whet! 
on the sea-shore or on Hampstead Heat 
with a crowd, is in itself happiness enoug 

In addition to the crowd, which they cov 
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get at the Crystal Palace, there is another 
point too often overlooked. Deep down in 
the heart of these town-bred cockneys there 
lies the love of the green fields and the coun- 
try air. They enjoy the mere walking in the 
grass and among the trees; they do very lit- 
tle mischief; the season is not generally so 
far advanced as to tempt them with branches 
of hawthorn, nor are the fields yet covered 
with buttercups. The buds are only just 
swelling; the grass has only yesterday put 
on a brighter green; the catkins still hang 
from the willow; the spring as yet is only in 
promise. 

For those who do not go out to the Heath 
there are quieter amusements at home. On 
Easter Monday Canon Barnett of St. Jude’s, 
Whitechapel, opens his annual exhibition 
of loan pictures in his schools beside Toynbee 
Hall. At the People’s Palace there are con- 
certs in the morning and the evening. If 
the trustees, which is not always the case, 
are graciously disposed, there may be an in- 
dustrial exhibition or a circus as well. 

Some of the people, but not many, go off 
westward and wander about the halls of the 
British Museum. I do not know why they go 
there, because ancient Egypt is to them no 
more than modern Mexico, and the Etruscan 
vases are no more interesting than the “sou- 
venir of Margate” which costs a penny. But 
many of them do go; they roam from room 
to room with listless indifference, seeing 
nothing. But they have the feeling of a 
holiday. If they understand nothing, they 
have to do nothing. Perfect vacuity of mind 
follows on half an hour in the museum. In 
the same spirit of curiosity, baffled, yet satis- 
fied, they go to the South Kensington Mu- 
seum and gaze upon its treasures of art; or 
they go to the National Portrait Gallery, 
finding in Queen Anne Boleyn a striking 
likeness to their own Emma, but otherwise 
not profiting, in any discoverable manner, by 
the contents of the gallery. And some of 
them go to the National Picture Gallery, 
where there are pictures which tell stories. 
Or some get as far as Kew Gardens, tempted 
by the reputation of the houses which pro- 
vide tea and a “relish” outside the gardens, 
as much as by the palm-house and the 
orchid-houses within. 

The streets on Easter Monday present a 
curious, Sunday-like appearance, with shops 
shut, and no vehicles except the omnibus; 
but in the evening the theaters and the 
music-halls are open, and they are crammed 
with people. 

Therefore, though Easter Monday is the 
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greatest of the people’s holidays, it is so 
chiefly because it is the first of the year, and 
because, like the May-day of old, it stands 
for the end of the long, dark winter and the 
first promise of the spring. Even in their 
streets, the streets of dreary monotony, the 
East Londoners feel their blood stir and 
their pulses quicken when the April day 
draws out, and once more there comes an 
evening light enough and long enough to 
take them out by train beyond the bricks. 

For the holiday of early summer there 
is Whit-Monday, which is also a movable 
feast, and falls seven weeks after Easter, so 
that it is due on some day between May 12 
and June 12. I have already observed that 
the cold east wind which retards our spring 
generally ceases before the middle of May, 
though in our climate nothing is certain, 
not even hot weather in July and August. 
When it falls reasonably late, say in the first 
week of June, there is some probability that 
the day will be warm, even though there may 
be showers; that the woods will be resonant 
with warblers, the fields golden with butter- 
cups, the hedges bright with spring flowers, 
the bushes white and rosy red with the May- 
blossom, and the orchards glorious with the 
pink of the apple-blossoms and the creamy 
white of the blossoms of the cherry and the 
pear. On this day the East Londoner goes far- 
ther afield; he is not content with Hampstead 
Heath, and he will not remain under cover 
at the Crystal Palace. Trains convey him 
out of London. He goes down to Southend, 
at the mouth of the Thames. There at low 
tide he can gaze with rapture upon a vast 
expanse of mud, or he can walk down a pier 
a mile and a half long, constructed right 
across that unlovely level. If it is high tide, 
he may delight in the dancing waters with 
the innumerable boats and yachts. Above 
all, at Southend he will find the delights 
which most endear the seaside to him. There 
is the tea with shrimps, countless shrimps, 
quarts and gallons of shrimps. He is among 
his own kind. There are no superior be- 
ings—in his own words, there is no “class” 
—to scoff when to the music of the concer- 
tina he is fain to take out his companion to 
dance in the road; to sing his music-hall 
ditties; to bawl the cry of the day, which, so 
far from being scoffed at, is counted unto 
him for infinite humor. Southend on Whit- 
Monday is a place for the comic muse and 
the comic artist; it is also a place for the 
humorist. 

One must have patience with the Whit- 
Monday holiday. The people are good- 
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humored. There is less drunkenness than 
one would expect. There is very little fight- 
ing. But there is noise; yes, there is a good 
deal of noise. These children of nature, if 
they feel happy, instinctively laugh and shout 
to proclaim their happiness. They would like 
the bystanders to share their happiness; they 
cannot understand the calm, cold,and unsym- 
pathetic face which passes them as they 
go bawling on their way. Let us put our- 
selves in their place and have patience with 
them. 

Another playground easily accessible by 
train and much beloved by East London on 
Whit-Monday is Epping Forest. 

It is a real forest, an ancient forest, part 
of the forest which formerly lay across the 
whole north of London. Hampstead Heath is 
another part. The Forest lies about sixteen 
miles to the north of Whitechapel or Step- 
ney. Encroachments have eaten into the 
Forest. A hundred years ago it covered 
twelve thousand acres; now there are only 
three thousand acres left. But there will be 
no more encroaching. The Corporation of 
London protects the Forest. It is a small 
piece of really wild country; deer roam about 
its glades. The City rangers watch over its 
boundaries, protect the deer, and keep the 
trees from destruction. 

The ancient continuity of the Forest is 
gone, but there are tangles of real wood 
and coppice here and there. The central 
point of the Forest, that which attracts most 
people, is a small bit of wild-wood lying on 
a hill. The ground is rough and broken; 
everywhere are oaks, elms, beeches, and 
hornbeams, with a veritable jungle of wild 
roses, sloes, thorns, and brambles. The 
woods are filled with singing birds; the 
ground is covered with wild flowers. Imagine 
the joy of the East Londoner on Whit-Mon- 
day when he plunges up to his knees in the 
buttercups, the wild anemones, the flowering 
grasses, while the lark sings overhead, and 
thrush and blackbird call from the woods 
around him, and the sun warms him, and the 
sweet air refreshes him. Such an one I 
followed once and watched. He was a young 
fellow of twenty-one or so, with his wife, a 
girl of nineteen, behind him. He had taken 
the pipe out of his mouth; instinctively he 
felt that the pipe was out of place. He 
threw himself down upon the grass and 
clasped his hands under his head. “Gawspel 
truth, old gal!” he cried, out of the fullness 
of his heart. “It’s fine! It’s fine!” 

It was fine, and it was Whit-Monday, and 
a hundred thousand others like unto this 
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young fellow and his companion were wan- 
dering about the Forest that day. 

Sometimes they go farther afield by cheap 
excursion trains. Their coming is not wel- 
comed by the inhabitants of the towns which 
are their destination. They go to Brighton 
or to Hastings; there they sit in endless 
rows along the sea-shore, watching the waves. 
They go to Portsmouth and sit on Southsea 
Beach, watching the ships. They even get 
across to the Isle of Wight. 

Last year I was at a certain little seaside 
town which may be nameless. I there made 
the acquaintance of an ancient mariner who 
was employed by “Lloyd’s” to take the 
names of all the ships which passed through 
a narrow strait on which the town stood. He 
told me in conversation that I ought to see 
their church, which is ancient. I replied 
that I had attempted to do so, but found the 
door shut. Upon which he gave me the fol- 
lowing remarkable reasons for this apparent 
want of hospitality. I quote his words merely 
to show the local opinion of the tripper. 
“You see,” he said, “it ’s all along of they 
London trippers. One day they came here, 
and they found the church doors open, sv 
they went in with their nose-bags and their 
cigarettes. Then the parson he came along 
and he looked in. ‘Well,’ says the parson, 
‘dash my wig!’ he says. ‘Get up off of them 
seats,’ he says, ‘and take your ’ats off your 
’eads,’ he says, ‘and take they stinkin’ bits o’ 
paper out of your mouths,’ he says, ‘and get 
out of the bloomin’ church,’ he says. And he 
puts the keys in his own pocket; and that’s 
why you can’t get into. the church.” The 


-remarkable language attributed to the par- 


son on this occasion illustrates the nature 
and the depth of local feeling about East 
London out on a holiday. 

The August bank-holiday is a repetiti: 
of Whit-Monday, but perhaps not so exten- 
sively observed by the East Londoner. 

All through the summer there are excur- 
sions by train and by river. Every day long 
caravans of wagons filled with children, sing- 
ing and shouting as they go, drive along the 
roads to the nearest country place; or ex- 
cursion trains crammed with children ar 
carried off to the nearest seaside place 
They run about on the sea-shore; they bathe: 
they sit down tc a tea of cake and buns; and 
they are taken home at night, tired out, but 
singing and shouting to the end. 

This summer “day out” has a most civ'- 
lizing influence upon the children; they look 
forward to it, they count upon it, and they 
enjoy it. Every year appeals are made in 
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papers for help to send the children away 
upon their annual holiday. These appeals 
are of course pitched too high. They talk a 
conventional jargon about little ones who 
have never gazed upon flowers and trees. As 
a matter of fact, some of the children will 
get two or three of these holidays in the 
year. Also the little ones on fine days are 
taken in wagon-loads to Victoria Park, —the 
East London park,—and play there on the 
grass and under the trees all day. Still, it is 
a great thing that they do get an occasional 
glimpse of real country. When they grow 
older they are still better off. It is quite 
common, now, for the men who carry on the 
boys’ clubs and run the settlements (of which 
more in the next paper) to get the lads to 
save up five shillings, with which they man- 
age to give them a week, or even a fortnight, 
by the sea. A convenient place is found; a 
barn is hired; boats are also hired; plain 
food, and plenty of it, is provided. There, 
all day long, the lads bathe, run, wrestle, 
row, sail, and amuse themselves. In the 
evening they sing, they box, they listen to 
lectures with dissolving views, and they sleep 
on straw in the barn. 

With the factory girls and the casual 
hands the grand time of all the year is the 
hopping. In the county of Kent, southeast 
of London, the hop is mainly cultivated. 
“Hopping”— picking the hops— goes on dur- 
ing the months of August and September. 
It requires a great many hands and has to 
be carried through quickly. As soon as the 
time arrjves, the East Londoners by the thou- 
sand give up their work and take the train 
to the hopping. Then they have the finest 
time imaginable. They are quite free from 
any interference; no one watches over 
them; all day long they are out in the fields. 
They are paid, and paid well, by the basket; 
therefore they work hard. In the evening 
they have games entirely of their own de- 
vising. There is no lady to watch the girls, 
no young university man good with fists let 
loose upon the lads; money is plentiful, sup- 
pers are copious, beer flows in streams, they 
dance and sing at their own sweet will. The 
farmers, so long as they do no mischief to 
the crops and orchards, do not interfere. 
At night the girls sleep in one barn, and the 
lads and men in another. When hopping is 
over they come back to town. Like Bottom, 
they are transformed: their cheeks, which 
Were pasty-colored, are now rosy and sun- 
burnt; they are no longer the children of the 
curb; they have been adopted for the time 
by the field. How they get back to work I 
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do not know, but I believe that in many fac- 
tories the employers look forward to the 
hopping desertions and make arrangements 
accordingly. 

There is a seamy side to the hopping. 
When I said that there was no supervision 
over the young people, the seamy side was 
no doubt understood. At this moment (Sep- 
tember) the Maidstone jail is filled with 
hoppers. What their offenses are I know 
not—petty cases of disorder, mostly. A 
column, I find, in the London “ Daily Chroni- 
cle” has just been devoted to a discussion 
of the evils that exist among hoppers. They 
are not always cleanly in their habits; they 
are sometimes joined by Sunday roughs 
from London, who import, so to speak, joys 
not of Arcadia. But the writer, a well-known 
clergyman of the district, speaks with mod- 
erated condemnation. A more careful classi- 
fication of the families in each encampment, 
some check to the Sunday drink, some check 
to the incursion of the Sunday rough, a 
more thorough system of inspection, he says, 
are wanted. Meantime, asa proof of the sub- 
stantial results of the hopping, the roadway 
outside the principal station for their return 
was this year observed to be strewn with 
the old boots discarded by the hoppers when 
they bought new ones on their way home. 

In the brief sketch of the summer amuse- 
ments I have said nothing of the bicycle. 
Now all the roads outside London on Satur- 
day and Sunday are dotted with the fre- 
quent bicycle. It goes out by companies and 
it goes out singly. On one Sunday twenty- 
five thousand bicycles crossed a certain 
bridge over the river. And it seems that 
there are none so poor as not to afford a 
bicycle. The secret is, I believe, that a sec- 
ond-hand bicycle or a damaged bicycle may 
be purchased for a trifle, and these lads learn 
how to repair the machine themselves. 

But the summer all too quickly draws to 
an end. By the middle of September twi- 
light falls before seven. There are no more 
evening spins ten miles out and back. By 
the end of October twilight falls at five. 
Then there are no more Saturday afternoons 
on the road. The weather breaks; the roads 
are heavy; the bicycle is laid aside for the 
next four menths, perhaps for more, because 
the cold east wind of early spring does not 
make the roads pleasant, except for the 
hardiest and the strongest. 

The winter amusements begin. For the 
factory girls and the dockers we have seen 
what they are—the street first and foremost, 
always the street, imperfectly lighted, the 
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pavement crowded; always the street, march- 
ing up and down three and four abreast. 
Their laugh is loud, but it is not forced; 
their jokes and their badinage with the 
lads are commonplace and coarse, but they 
pass for wit; they enjoy the quick pulse 
when all the world is young; they are as 
happy as any girls in any other class; they 
need not our pity. Youth, if it has enough 
to eat and its evening of amusement, is 
always happy. 

The street first, the boulevard without the 
café, the street with the public house and 
the invitation, from youth prodigal of its 
pence, to step in and have a drink. In addi- 
tion, the music-hall and the theater. For 
some there is the club. And the free library? 
Not for these girls. Nor is there, for most 
of them, any quiet place even desired where 
they may sit and read or talk or work. 

So also with their companions, the casual 
hands, the factory lads, the Hooligans, the 
children of the curb. 

Let us mount the social scale; we come to 
the craftsman in steady work, to the small 
clerk, to the small shopkeeper. Not that 
these are of equal rank. The workingman 
consorts with other workingmen; the clerk 
calls himself a gentleman; the small shop- 
keeper is a master. What have they for 
amusements? The small shopkeeper seems 
to get along altogether without amusement. 
He keeps his “place” open till late in the 
evening; he shuts it, takes his supper, and 
goes to bed. His social ambitions are satis- 
fied by the place he takes in his chapel; he 
readsa halfpenny journal forall his literature. 

As for what is offered, to those who will 
accept these gifts, there are lectures. First 
and foremost, there are the lectures at Toyn- 
bee Hall. These are lectures given by the 
very best men of the country—lectures by 
leading men in literature, science, and art. 
The audience by a long course of many years 
has grown appreciative to a degree actually 
unknown at the West End. It is a picked, 
not a representative, audience. It is com- 
posed of men and women, all of the working- 
class, who read and think, and read critically. 
They come to be taught; but they do not 
come with empty minds. As Emerson said 
of the traveler, so we may say of the audi- 
ence at a lecture: they do but take away 
what they bring with them. A very remark- 
able object for consideration is Canon Bar- 
nett’s East Londoner at a Toynbee Hall 
lecture. 

To the same people, every Easter, he offers 
an exhibition of pictures which is really one 
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of the annual sights of the City to those 
who keep their eyes open. It is a loan ex- 
hibition; the catalogue is descriptive. In the 
evening, ladies go round with small parties 
and explain the meaning and the lessons 
and the beauties of every picture. Such a 
party I once watched before Burne-Jones’s 
picture called “The Brier-Rose.” The people 
gazed; they saw the brilliant coloring, the 
Brier-Rose everywhere, the sleeping knights, 
the courtyard, and all. But they understood 
nothing. Then their guide began, and al! 
faces lighted up, and they understood and 
drank it in. 

About a mile and a half from Toynbee 
Hall is the People’s Palace. This institution 
is a place of recreation and a place of study. 
As a place of recreation it offers cheap con- 
certs in its great hall, which holds four thou- 
sand people and is always packed. The 
music is good. In ten years of these con- 
certs the taste of the quarter has been sensi- 
bly raised and even revolutionized. In the 
same place there are exhibitions, from time 
to time, of pictures, of arts and crafts; there 
are also lectures; there is the finest gymna- 
sium in London; there are clubs for games or 
foot-ball, and for visits to places of interest, 
as the Ramblers, and for debate. There is 
the free library—a library which the Drapers’ 
Company, which now controls the Palace, has 
strangely and, I think, most shamefully neg- 
lected and allowed to fall into decay. 

There is another free library in East Lon- 
don, that of Bethnal Green. It is a smal! 
library, but forms a delightful retreat for 
those who like a quiet evening; and it is 
always well filled in the winter. 

There arealso social gatherings. There are 
private dancing-classes, but no public dan- 
cing-hall. The most delightful and the most 
innocent of all amusements for the young, 
that in which the natural instinct to jump 
about and to exercise the restless limbs of 
youth is ordered and brought into rule and 
subjection, is regarded with steady disappro- 
bation by the authorities. They do not trust 
the people; they are afraid to place the main- 
tenance of order in their hands. Now, it is 
obvious that if the public dancing assem!)') 
is allowed, the maintenance of order must 
not be intrusted to a company of policemen, 
but to the people themselves. 

The theater and the music-hall and the 
billiard-room claim, and claim successful’, 
many of the young clerks. For these and 
such as these, their future will run either on 
the downward grade or they will remain 
where they are—writing-machines with the 
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pay of a casual hand. It is more pleasant to 
think of the thousands of lads who attend 
the classes at the Palace, the Polytechnic, 
and the settlement; to see them sitting in 
the free library, crowding the lecture-hall, 
and listening to those who know and under- 
stand, to the concerts and the organ recitals. 

As for what they read in the free library, 
the irresponsible journalist generally informs 
the world, in his casual and airy fashion, that 
the reading of the people is composed en- 
tirely of the stuff which is beneath contempt. 
Now, no free library ought to admit upon its 
shelves any books except those which have 
a claim to form part of literature; if not 
a permanent part, yet still literature. There 
should be no “stuff” in a free library. It is 
true that there is an enormous sale in the 
news-venders’ shops for penny and halfpenny 
stories; but the purchasers are not the peo- 
ple who attend the libraries; they are, as we 
have seen, the boys and girls who have just 
left the board-school, who delight in adven- 
ture, in tales of battle and escapes. The 
people in the libraries read fiction; they read, 
remember, for rest and recreation, not for 
study. Here and there one with a harder 
head than most takes out books of science or 
philosophy. Ninety-nine out of a hundred 
read for amusement, and when we learn that 
the chief favorites are always the same in 
every free library, always Scott, Marryat, 
and Dickens, with certain favorite novels, — 
not favorite novelists, but separate books by 
living writers, —one may be satisfied that the 
taste of the people is sound and wholesome. 
We do not expect a journeyman painter to 
call for Walter Pater on the Renaissance or 
for John Morley on Rousseau, but we do like 
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to learn that his favorite reading is the best 
fiction that this country has ever yet pro- 
duced. 

One should not omit to notice a form of 
recreation which has been introduced of late 
and seems to be taking root and spreading. 
It is the Sunday afternoon lecture or address 
held in the chapel. There is generally a short 
service, with singing to begin. The people 
who attend and crowd the chapel seem to 
like this addition to the address which fol- 
lows. It is intended to be of a kind to in- 
terest and toinstruct. The first duty of the 
lecturer is to choose a subject which will 
interest and instruct. I have myself on sev- 
eral occasions attempted to address working- 
men. I have found them especially curious 
and interested about the history of London. 
But, indeed, they are easily interested. It is 
pleasant for them to sit in the warm chapel, 
to listen to the singing, and to be called 
away from the cold and dark November af- 
ternoon to another world long since passed 
away. The lecturer may go on as long as he 
pleases, he will not tire them; and when he 
leaves off they crowd round and beg him to 
come again. 

These are some of the recreations of East 
London. I have not attempted to include 
all. It will be understood that a pretty dark 
picture might be painted. There are dens 
of iniquity into which we may not even look. 
Let it suffice for us that wherever the bet- 
ter things are offered they are accepted by 
the better sort, and that not by a few here 
and a few there, but by thousands who fill 
the lecture-halls, and crowd the concerts, 
and use the libraries, and join the clubs, and 


attend the classes. 
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THE MARCH OF PROGRESS. 


BY CHARLES W. CHESNUTT, 
Author of “The Conjure Woman,” “The Wife of His Youth,” etc. 


ASHE colored people of Patesville 
Te) had at length gained the object 
they had for a long time been 
seeking—the appointment of a 
committee of themselves to 
manage the colored schools of the town. 
They had argued, with some show of reason, 
that they were most interested in the edu- 
cation of their own children, and in a posi- 
tion to know, better than any committee of 
white men could, what was best for their 
children’s needs. The appointments had 
been made by the county commissioners dur- 
ing the latter part of the summer, and a 
week later a meeting was called for the pur- 
pose of electing a teacher to take charge of 
the grammar school at the beginning of the 
fall term. 

The committee consisted of Frank Gilles- 
pie, or “Glaspy,” a barber, who took an 
active part in local politics; Bob Cotten, a 
blacksmith, who owned several houses and 
was looked upon as a substantial citizen; 
and Abe Johnson, commonly called “Ole 
Abe” or “Uncle Abe,” who had a large 
family, and drove a dray, and did odd jobs 
of hauling; he was also a class-leader in 
the Methodist church. The committee 
had been chosen from among a number 
of candidates—Gillespie on account of his 
political standing, Cotten as representing 
the solid element of the colored popula- 
tion, and Old Abe, with democratic im- 
partiality, as likely to satisfy the humbler 
- class of a humble people. While the choice 
had not pleased everybody,—for instance, 
some of the other applicants,—it was ac- 
quiesced in with general satisfaction. The 
first meeting of the new committee was of 
great public interest, partly by reason of its 
novelty, but chiefly because there were two 
candidates for the position of teacher of the 
grammar school. 
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The former teacher, Miss Henrietta 
Noble, had applied for the school. She had 
taught the colored children of Patesville for 
fifteen years. When the Freedmen’s Bureau, 
after the military occupation of North Caro- 
lina, had called for volunteers to teach the 
children of the freedmen, Henrietta Noble 
had offered her services. Brought up in a 
New England household by parents who 
taught her to fear God and love her fellow- 
men, she had seen her father’s body brought 
home from a Southern battle-field and laid 
to rest in the village cemetery; and a short 
six months later she had buried her mother 
by his side. Henrietta had no brothers or 
sisters, and her nearest relatives were 
cousins living in the far West. The only 
human being in whom she felt any special 
personal interest was a certain captain in 
her father’s regiment, who had paid her 
some .attention. She had loved this man 
deeply, in a maidenly, modest way; but he 
had gone away with. 1t speaking, and had 
not since written. He had escaped the fate 
of many others, and at the close of the war 
was alive and well, stationed in some South- 
ern garrison. 

When her mother died, Henrietta ha 
found herself possessed only of the house 
where she lived and the furniture it con- 
tained, neither being of much value, and she 
was thrown upon her own resources for 
livelihood. She had a fair education and ha‘! 
read many good books. It was not easy to 
find employment such as she desired. She 
wrote to her Western cousins, and they a- 
vised her to come to them, as they thought 
they could do something for her if she were 
there. She had almost decided to accept 
their offer, when the demand arose for 
teachers in the South. Whether impelle: 
by some strain of adventurous blood from 4 
Pilgrim ancestry, or by a sensitive pride that 
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shrank from dependence, or by some dim 
and unacknowledged hope that she might 
sometime, somewhere, somehow meet Cap- 
tain Carey—whether from one of these 
motives or acombination of them all; joined 
to something of the missionary spirit, she 
decided to go South, and wrote to her 
cousins declining their friendly offer. 

She had come to Patesville when the chil- 
dren were mostly a mobof dirty little beggars. 
She had distributed among them the cast-off 
clothing that came from their friends in the 
North; she had taught them to wash their 
faces and to comb their hair; and patiently, 
year after year, she had labored to instruct 
them in the rudiments of learning and the 
first principles of religion and morality. And 
she had not wrought in vain. Other agencies, 
it is true, had in time cooperated with her 
efforts, but any one who had watched the 
current of events must have been compelled 
to admit that the very fair progress of the 
colored people of Patesville in the fifteen 
years following emancipation had been due 
chiefly to the unselfish labors of Henrietta 
Noble, and that her nature did not belie her 


name. 
Fifteen years is a long time. Miss Noble 
had never met Captain Carey; and when she 


learned later that he had married a Southern 
girl in the neighborhood of his post, she had 
shed her tears in secret and banished his 
image from her heart. She had lived a 
lonely life. The white people of the town, 
though they learned in time to respect her 
and to value her work, had never recognized 
her existence by more than the mere external 
courtesy shown by any community to one who 
lives in the midst of it. The situation was at 
first, of course, so strained that she did not 
expect sympathy from the white people; and 
later, when time had smoothed over some of 
the asperities of war, her work had so engaged 
her that she had not had time to pine over 
her social exclusion. Once or twice nature 
had asserted itself, and she had longed for 
her own kind, and had visited her New Eng- 
land home. But her circle of friends was 
broken up, and she did not find much plea- 
sure in boarding-house life; and on her last 
visit to the North but one, she had felt so 
lonely that she had longed for the dark faces 
of her pupils, and had welcomed with plea- 
sure the hour when her task should be re- 
sumed. 

But for several reasons the school at 
Patesville was of more importance to Miss 
Noble at this particular time than it ever 
had been before. During the last few years 
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her health had not been good. An affection 
of the heart similar to that from which her 
mother had died, while not interfering per- 
ceptibly with her work, had grown from bad 
to worse, aggravated by close application to 
her duties, until it had caused her grave 
alarm. She did not have perfect confidence 
in the skill of the Patesville physicians, 
and to obtain the best medical advice had 
gone to New York during the summer, 
remaining there a month under the treat- 
ment of an eminent specialist. This, of 
course, had been expensive and had absorbed 
the savings of years from a small salary; and 
when the time came for her to return to 
Patesville, she was reduced, after paying her 
traveling expenses, to her last ten-dollar 
note. 

“It is very fortunate,” the great man had 
said at her last visit, “that circumstances 
permit you to live in the South, for I am 
afraid you could not endure a Northern 
winter. You are getting along very well 
now, and if you will take care of yourself 
and avoid excitement, you will be better.” 
He said to himself as she went away: “It ’s 
only a matter of time, but that is true about 
us all; and a wise physician does as much 
good by what he withholds as by what he 
tells.” 

Miss Noble had not anticipated any trouble 
about the school. When she went away the 
same committee of white men was in charge 
that had controlled the school since it had 
become part of the public-school system 
of the State on the withdrawal of support 
from the Freedmen’s Bureau. While there 
had been no formal engagement made for 
the next year, when she had last seen the 
chairman before she went away, he had re- 
marked that she was looking rather fagged 
out, had bidden her good-by, and had hoped 
to see her much improved when she returned. 
She had left her house in the care of the 
colored woman who lived with her and did 
her housework, assuming, of course, that she 
would take up her work again in the autumn. 

She was much surprised at first, and later 
alarmed, to find a rival for her position as 
teacher of the grammar school. Many of 
her friends and pupils had called on her since 
her return, and she had met a number of 
the people at the colored Methodist church, 
where she taught in the Sunday-school. She 
had many friends and supporters, but she 
soon found out that her opponent had con- 
siderable strength. There had been a time 
when she would have withdrawn and left him 
a clear field, but at the present moment it 
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was almost a matter of life and death to her 
—certainly the matter of earning a living — 
to secure the appointment. 

The other candidate was a young man 
who in former years had been one of Miss 
Noble’s brightest pupils. When he had fin- 
ished his course in the grammar school, his 
parents, with considerable sacrifice, had sent 
him to a college for colored youth. He had 
studied diligently, had worked industriously 
during his vacations, sometimes at manual 
labor, sometimes teaching a country school, 
and in due time had been graduated from 
his college with honors. He had come home 
at the end of his school life, and was very 
naturally seeking the employment for which 
he had fitted himself. He was a “bright” 
mulatto, with straight hair, an intelligent 
face, and a well-set figure. He had acquired 
some of the marks of culture, wore a frock- 
coat and a high collar, parted his hair in 
the middle, and showed by his manner that 
he thought a good deal of himself. He was 
the popular candidate among the progres- 
sive element of his people, and rather con- 
fidently expected the appointment. 

The meeting of the committee was held 
in the Methodist church, where, in fact, the 
grammar school was taught, for want of a 
separate school-house. After the prelimi- 
nary steps to effect an organization, Mr. Gil- 
lespie, who had been elected chairman, took 
the floor. 

“The principal business to be brought 
befo’ the meet’n’ this evenin’,” he said, “is 
the selection of a teacher for our grammar 
school for the ensuin’ year. Two candidates 
have filed applications, which, if there is no 
objection, I will read to the committee. The 
first is from Miss Noble, who has been the 
teacher ever since the grammar school was 
started.” 

He then read Miss Noble’s letter, in which 
she called attention to her long years of 
service, to her need of the position, and to 
her affection for the pupils, and made formal 
application for the school for the next year. 
She did not, from motives of self-respect, 
make known the extremity of her need; nor 
did she mention the condition of her health, 
as it might have been used as an argument 
against her retention. 

Mr. Gillespie then read the application of 
the other candidate, Andrew J. Williams. 
Mr. Williams set out in detail his qualifi- 
cations for the position: his degree from 
Riddle University; his familiarity with the 
dead and living languages and the higher 
mathematics; his views of discipline; and 
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a peroration in which he expressed the de- 
sire to devote himself to the elevation of 
his race and assist the march of progress 
through the medium of the Patesville gram- 
mar school. The letter was well written in 
a bold, round hand, with many flourishes, and 
looked very aggressive and overbearing as 
it lay on the table by the side of the sheet 
of small note-paper in Miss Noble’s faint 
and somewhat cramped handwriting. 

“You have heard the readin’ of the appli- 
cations,” said the chairman. “Gentlemen, 
what is yo’ pleasure?” 

There being no immediate response, the 
chairman continued: 

“ As this is a matter of consid’able impor- 
tance, involvin’ not only the welfare of our 
schools, but the progress of our race, an’ as 
our action is liable to be criticized, what- 
ever we decide, perhaps we had better dis- 
cuss the subjec’ befo’ we act. If nobody else 
has anything to obse’ve, I will make a few 
remarks.” 

Mr. Gillespie cleared his throat, and, as- 
suming an oratorical attitude, proceeded: 

“The time has come in the history of our 
people when we should stand together. In 
this age of organization the march of prog- 
ress requires that we help ourselves, or be 
left forever behind. Ever since the war we 
have been sendin’ our child’n to schoo! an’ 
educatin’ ’em; an’ now the time has come 
when they are leavin’ the schools an’ colleges, 
an’are ready to go to work. An’ what are they 
goin’ to do? The white people won’t hire ’em 
as clerks in their sto’s an’ factories an’ 
mills, an’ we have no sto’s or factories or 
mills of our own. They can’t be lawyers or 
doctors yet, because we have n’t got the 
money to send ’em to medical colleges an’ 
law schools. We can’t elect many of ’em to 
office, for various reasons. There’s just two 
things they can find to do—to preach in our 
own pulpits, an’ teach in our own schools. If 
it was n’t for that, they ’d have to go on for 
ever waitin’ on white folks, like their fo’ 
fathers have done, because they could nt 
help it. If we expect our race to progress, 
we must educate our young men an’ worren. 
If we want to encourage ’em to get educa- 
tion, we must find ’em employment wien 
they are educated. We have now an oppor- 
tunity to do this in the case of our young 
friend an’ fellow-citizen, Mr. Williams, 
whose eloquent an’ fine-lookin’ letter ought 
to make us feel proud of him an’ of our race. 

“Of co’se there are two sides to the ques- 
tion. We have got to consider the claims of 
Miss Noble. She has been with us a long 
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time an’ has done much good for our people, 
an’ we ‘ll never forget her work an’ frien’- 
ship. But, after all, she has been paid for 
it; she has got her salary regularly an’ for a 
ong time, an’ she has probably saved some- 
thin’, for we all know she has n’t lived high; 
in’, for all we know, she may have had some- 
hin’ left her by her parents. An’ then 
gain, she ’s white, an’ has got her own 
»eople to look after her; they ’ve got all 
the money an’ all the offices an’ all the every- 
thin’,—all that they ’ve made an’ all that 
eve made for fo’ hundred years, —an’ they 
sio’ly would look out for her. If she don’t 
cet this school, there ’s probably a dozen 
others she can get at the’ North. An’ an- 
other thing: she is gettin’ rather feeble, an’ 
it ‘pears to me she ’s hardly able to stand 
teachin’ so many child’n, an’ a long rest 
might be the best thing in the world for 
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“Now, gentlemen, that ’s the situation. 
Shall we keep Miss Noble, or shall we stand 
by our own people? It seems to me there 
can hardly be but one answer. Self-preser- 
vation is the first law of nature. 
any other remarks?” 

Old Abe was moving restlessly in his seat. 


Are there 


He did not say anything, however, and the 
chairman turned to the other member. 

“Brother Cotten, what is yo’ opinion of 
the question befo’ the board?” 

Mr. Cotten rose with the slowness and 
dignity becoming a substantial citizen, and 
observed: 

“TI think the remarks of the chairman 
have great weight. We all have nothin’ but 
kind feelin’s fer Miss Noble, an’ I came here 
to-night somewhat undecided how to vote on 
this question. But after listenin’ to the just 
an’ forcible arguments of Brother Glaspy, it 
‘pears to me that, after all, the question 
befo’ us is not a matter of feelin’, but of 
business. As a business man, I am inclined 
to think Brother Glaspy is right. If we 
don’t help ourselves when we get a chance, 
who is goin’ to help us?” 

“That bein’ the case,” said the chairman, 
“shall we proceed to a vote? All who favor 
the election of Brother Williams—” 

At this point Old Abe, with much prelim- 
inary shuffling, stood up in his place and 
interrupted the speaker. 

“Mr. Chuhman,” he said, “I s’pose I has 
a right ter speak in dis meet’n’? I s’pose I 
is a member er dis committee?” 

“Certainly, Brother Johnson, certainly; 
We shall be glad to hear from you.” 

“I s’pose I’s got a right ter speak my 
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min’, ef I is po’ an’ black, an’ don’ weah as 
good clo’s as some other members er de 
committee?” 

“Most assuredly, Brother Johnson,” an- 
swered the chairman, with a barber’s suavity, 
“you have as much right to be heard as any 
one else. There was no intention of cuttin’ 
you off.” 

“TI s’pose,” continued Abe, “dat a man 
wid fo’teen child’n kin be ‘lowed ter hab 
somethin’ ter say "bout de schools er dis 
town?” 

“TI am sorry, Brother Johnson, that you 
should feel slighted, but there was no inten- 
tion to igno’ yo’ rights. The committee will 
be please’ to have you ventilate yo’ views.” 

“Ef it ’s all be’n an’ done reco’nized an’ 
’cided dat I’s got de right ter be heared in 
dis meet’n’, I ll say wat I has ter say, an’ 
it won’t take me long ter say it. Ef I should 
try ter tell all de things dat Miss Noble has 
done fer de niggers er dis town, it ’d take 
me till ter-morrer mawnin’. Fer fifteen long 
yeahs I has watched her incomin’s an’ her 
outgoin’s. Her daddy was a Yankee kunnel, 
who died fighting fer ou’ freedom. She 
come heah when we—yas, Mr. Chuhman, 
when you an’ Br’er Cotten—was jes sot free, 
an’ when none er us did n’ have a rag ter 
ou’ backs. She come heah, an’ she tuk yo’ 
child’n an’ my child’n, an’ she teached ’em 
sense an’ manners an’ religion an’ book- 
Yarnin’. When she come heah we did n’ hab 
no chu’ch. Who writ up No’th an’ got a 
preacher sent to us, an’ de fun’s ter buil’ 
dis same chu’ch-house we ’re settin’ in ter- 
night? Who got de money f’m de Bureau to 
s’port de school? An’ when dat was stop’, 
who got de money f’m de Peabody Fun’? 
Talk about Miss Noble gittin’ a sal’ry! Who 
paid dat sal’ry up ter five years ago? Not 
one dollah of it come outer ou’ pockets! 

“An’ den, wat did she git fer de yuther 
things she done? Who paid her fer teachin’ 
de Sunday-school? Who paid her fer de 
gals she kep’ f’m throwin’ deyse’ves away? 
Who paid fer de boys she kep’ outer jail? I 
had a son dat seemed to hab made up his 
min’ ter go straight ter hell. I made him go 
ter Sunday-school, an’ somethin’ dat woman 
said teched his heart, an’ he behaved hisse’f, 
an’ I ain’ got no reason fer ter be ’shame’ 
er ’im. An’ I can ’member, Br’er Cotten, 
when you did n’ own fo’ houses an’ a fahm. 
An’ when yo’ fus wife was sick, who sot by 
her bedside an’ read de Good Book ter ’er, 
w’en dey wuz n’ nobody else knowed how ter 
read it, an’ comforted her on her way across 
de col’, dahk ribber? An’ dat ain’ all I kin 
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’member, Mr. Chuhman! When yo’ gal 
Fanny was a baby, an’ sick, an’ nobody 
knowed what was de matter wid ’er, who 
sent fer a doctor, an’ paid ’im fer comin’, an’ 
who he’ped nuss dat chile, an’ tol’ yo’ wife 
w’at ter do, an’ save’ dat chile’s life, jes as 
sho’ as de Lawd has save’ my soul? 

“An’ now, aftuh fifteen yeahs o’ slavin’ 
fer us, who ain’ got no claim on her, aftuh 
fifteen yeahs dat she has libbed ’mongs’ us 
an’ made herse’f one of us, an’ endyoed 
havin’ her own people look down on her, 
aftuh she has growed ole an’ gray wukkin’ 
fer us an’ our child’n, we talk erbout turnin’ 
’er out like a’ ole hoss ter die! It ’pears ter 
me some folks has po’ mem’ries! Whar 
would we ’a’ be’n ef her folks at de No’th 
had n’ ’membered us no bettuh? An’ we 
had n’ done nothin’, neither, fer dem to 
’member us fer. De man dat kin fergit w’at 
Miss Noble has done fer dis town is un- 
worthy de name er nigger! He oughter die 
an’ make room fer some ’spectable dog! 

“Br’er Glaspy says we got a’ educated 
young man, an’ we mus’ gib him sump’n’ ter 
do. Let him wait; ef I reads de signs right 
he won’t hab ter wait long fer dis job. Let 
him teach in de primary schools, er in de 


country; an’ ef he can’t do dat, let im work 


awhile. It don’t hahm a’ educated man ter 
work a little; his fo’fathers has worked fer 
hund’eds of years, an’ we ’s worked, an’ 
we ’re heah yet, an’ we’re free, an’ we’s 
gettin’ ou’ own houses an’ lots an’ hosses an’ 
cows—an’ ou’ educated young men. But 
don’t let de fus thing we do as a committee 
be somethin’ we ought ter be ’shamed of as 
long as we lib. I votes fer Miss Noble, fus, 
las’, an’ all de time!” 

When Old Abe sat down the chairman’s 
face bore a troubled look. He remembered 
how his baby girl, the first of his children 
that he could really call his own, that no 
master could hold a prior claim upon, lay 
dying in the arms of his distracted young 
wife, and how the thin, homely, and short- 
sighted white teacher had come like an angel 
into his cabin, and had brought back the lit- 
tle one from the verge of the grave. The 
child was a young woman now, and Gillespie 
had well-founded hopes of securing the 
superior young Williams for a son-in-law; 
and he realized with something of shame 
that thislater ambition had so dazzled his eyes 
for a moment as to obscure the memory of 
earlier days. 

Mr. Cotten, too, had not been unmoved, 
and there were tears in his eyes as he re- 
called how his first wife, Nancy, who had 
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borne with him the privations of slavery, 
had passed away, with the teacher’s hand in 
hers, before she had been able to enjoy the 
fruits of liberty. For they had loved one 
another much, and her death had been to 
them both a hard and bitter thing. And, as 
Old Abe spoke, he could remember, as dis- 
tinctly as though they had been spoken but 
an hour before, the words of comfort that 
the teacher had whispered to Nancy in her 
dying hour and to him in his bereavement. 

“On consideration, Mr. Chairman,” he 
said, with an effort to hide a suspicious 
tremor in his voice and to speak with the 
dignity consistent with his character as a 
substantial citizen, “I wish to record my 
vote fer Miss Noble.” 

“The chair,” said Gillespie, yielding 
gracefully to the majority, and greatly re- 
lieved that the responsibility of his candi- 
date’s defeat lay elsewhere, “will make the 
vote unanimous, and will appoint Brother 
Cotten and Brother Johnson a committee to 
step round the corner to Miss Noble’s and 
notify her of her election.” 

The two committeemen put on their hats, 
and, accompanied by several people who had 
been waiting at the door to hear the result 
of the meeting, went around the corner to 
Miss Noble’s house, a distance of a block or 
two away. The house was lighted, so they 
knew she had not gone to bed. They went 
in at the gate, and Cotten knocked at the 
door. 

The colored maid opened it. 

“Is Miss Noble home?” said Cotten. 

“Yes; come in. She’s waitin’ ter hear 
from the committee.” 

The woman showed them into the parlor. 
Miss Noble rose from her seat by the table, 
where she had been reading, and came for- 
ward to meet them. They did not for a mo- 
ment observe, as she took a step toward 
them, that her footsteps wavered. In her 
agitation she was scarcely aware of it her- 
self. 

“Miss Noble,” announced Cotten, “ 
have come to let you know that you have 
be’n “lected teacher of the grammar sch 
fer the next year.” 

“Thank you; oh, thank you so much!” s 
said. “I am very glad. Mary”—she pu 
her hand to her side suddenly and tottere 
—“ Mary, will you—” 

A spasm of pain contracted her face : 
cut short her speech. She would have fa! 
had Old Abe not caught her and, © 
Mary’s help, laid her on a couch. 

The remedies applied by Mary, and by ‘ 





ORAWN BY EOWARD POTTHAST. 


“SHE WOULD HAVE FALLEN HAD OLD ABE NOT CAUGHT HER.” 
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physician who was hastily summoned, proved 
unavailing. The teacher did not regain con- 
sciousness. 

If it be given to those whose eyes have 
closed in death to linger regretfully for a 
while about their earthly tenement, or from 
some higher vantage-ground to look down 
upon it, then Henrietta Noble’s tolerant 
spirit must have felt, mingling with its re- 
gret, a compensating thrill of pleasure; for 
not only those for whom she had labored 
sorrowed for her, but the people of her own 
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race, many of whom, in the blindness of their 
pride, would not admit during her Jife that 
she served them also, saw so much clearer 
now that they took charge of her poor clay, 
and did it gentle reverence, and laid it 
tenderly away amid the dust of their own 
loved and honored dead. 


Two weeks after Miss Noble’s funeral the 
other candidate took charge of the gram- 
mar school, which went on without any fur- 
ther obstacles to the march of progress. 


—S 
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“UNDER THE SUN.” 


BY CHARLES ROSWELL BACON. 


ie men who have gone before us 
Have sung the songs we sing; 
The words of our clamorous chorus, 
They were heard of the ancient king. 


The chords of the lyre that thrill us, 
They were struck in the years gone by, 

And the arrows of death that kill us 
Are found where our fathers lie. 


The vanity sung of the Preacher 
Is vanity still to-day; 

The moan of the stricken creature 
Has rung in the woods alway. 


But the songs are worth resinging 
With the change of no single note, 

And the spoken words are ringing 
As they rang in the years remote. 


There is no new road to follow, 


Love! 


Nor need there ever be, 
For the old, with its hill and hollow, Love! 
Is enough for you and me. 








ENGRAVED ON WOOD BY HENRY WOLF. 


EXAMPLES OF AMERICAN PORTRAITURE. IV: A FAMILY GROUP. FROM 
THE PAINTING BY GEORGE DE FOREST BRUSH. 





STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 


BY 


af. Y far the most interesting fig- 
“== ure which has become promi- 
nent in English poetry within 
the last four years is that of 
Mr. Stephen Phillips. He has 
attained a really remarkable 
position by the simplest arts. To no fictitious 
aids, but to his inherent dignity, skill, and 
devotion to beauty, he owes the attention 
which is now paid to everything which he 
writes and the almost dangerous unanimity of 
praise which he wins from the critics. It is 
pleasant to think that the austerest literary 
virtues still awe the crowd into respectful 
attention. It is still more pleasant to be 
able to report that Mr. Phillips is not the 
dupe of that extravagance of laudation 
which has suddenly assailed him. He pos- 
sesses, in the company of his friends, a 
saving grace of humor which will probably 
continue to secure him against the greatest 
danger, that of “taking himself,” as we say, 
“too seriously.” But what a giddy world we 
live in, where there seems to be no mean 
possible between neglecting an author alto- 
gether and setting him a little higher than 
Shakspere! 

It is understood that Mr. Stephen Phillips 
was born on the 28th of July, 1868. He attrib- 
utes his love of verse to the influence of 
his mother, through whom he claims descent 
from the Wordsworths and from those Lloyds 
who were the friends of Lamb and Coleridge. 
Through early boyhood he had the young 
creature’s wholesome contempt for all things 
in meter; but once, when he was ill at school, 
at the age of about fifteen, his mother, being 
summoned to visit him, brought “ Christabel ” 
to his bedside, and read that “soft floating 
witchery of sound” aloud to him. This was 
the touch of the awakening spirit. He rose 
determined to be himself a poet, and now 
for some years he wrote constantly, never 
achieving the perfection which he sought, 
but gaining all this time a useful readiness 
of speech. At length, in 1886, he proceeded 
to Cambridge, where he entered Queen’s Col- 
lege. At the end of his first term, however, 
Mr. Frank Benson came to Cambridge with 
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his troupe of Shaksperian actors, and Mr. 
Phillips was so greatly inflamed with the 
ambition of the stage that he persuaded 
Mr. Benson to take him on probation. He 
left the university, not to return, and hence 
his claim to be counted with the Cambridge 
poets, with Spenser, Milton, Gray, and 
Tennyson, must rest on somewhat slender 
bases. 

That Mr. Phillips made a particularly 
good actor, I have never heard. Yet he must 
have been more than fairly presentable, since 
he continued to be a member of the company 
for six years. There was one part in which 
he really excelled, and, oddly enough, it is 
one which Shakspere is known to have 
played, and which was said to be “the top 
of his performance.” This was the Ghost in 
“Hamlet,” which Mr. Phillips acted with a 
dignity so awful that he was positively called 
before the curtain, a distinction believed 
to be in this réle unparalleled. During 
the early part of his career as a wandering 
player the young man neglected his ambi- 
tion to be a poet. It is no light task to 
carry out conscientiously the work of an 
actor in a traveling company, and it offers 
extremely little practicable leisure. But in 
the course of his perambulations Mr. Ben- 
son brought his players to Oxford, and kept 
them there for a long while in term-time. 
It happened that a cousin of Mr. Stepher 
Phillips was then at the university—Mr 
Lawrence Binyon, himself a poet. Conver 
sation with his cousin, and with a ver) 
strange young Indian of various talent, M: 
R. Ghose, led him into the paths of poetr) 
again. The result was a little pamphlet « 
neglected verse, now curious to the colle 
tor, called “ Primavera,” published in Oxfor: 
in 1888. 

Of Mr. Phillips’s contributions to thi 
volume, he has not considered any matur 
enough to be preserved. After he lef 
Mr. Frank Benson’s company in 1892, M: 
Phillips gave himself more and more in 
tently to the study of the great masters 0! 
song, especially to the Greeks and to Milton 
He conceived that the branch of poetic wor! 
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which has of late been most neglected is 
blank verse, and he determined to restore 
this delicate and most difficult measure to 
its old dignity and variety. 

It was about this time that Mr. Robert 
Bridges was pursuing his investigations into 
English prosody. The very rare privately 
printed tract on the verse of “Paradise 
Lost” appeared in 1889; Mr. Bridges’s fuller 
“ Milton’s Prosody” belongs to 1893. These 
pamphlets take a remarkable position in the 
history of recent English poetry, and I have 
been told that when Mr. Stephen Phillips 
issued his earliest studies in blank verse he 
was privately congratulated on being the first 
who had taken advantage of Mr. Bridges’s 
liscoveries. As a matter of fact, it was not 
until after he had written “Eremus” that 
he met with “ Milton’s Prosody.” 

The book I have just mentioned was Mr. 
Phillips’s first independent publication, and 
appeared in 1894. It has not been reprinted, 
and it is the author’s present intention to 
suppress it. He regards it as an experi- 
mental work, as an exercise in versification, 
and he is probably right. “Eremus” con- 
tains passages of much ingenuity and beauty, 
but it is diffuse, it is ill-constructed, and it 


lacks precisely that quality of intensity and 
concentration which is the signal grace of 


this poet in our over-fluent age. It is a 
sort of autobiography of a mysterious her- 
mit or solitary, told on the top of a peak to 
two kind persons who have carried the dying 
man up to that cold elevation. It is written 
in blank verse of a careful but somewhat 
conventional type, and it is interesting as 
showing that the secret of that marvelous 
lyrical movement of unrhymed iambics which 
is Mr. Phillips’s particular glory had not, in 
1894, been revealed to him. 

To the general public “ Eremus” entirely 
failed to introduce a new name. This was 
done in 1896 by the thin tract called “Christ 
in Hades,” which was received with great 
respect. The reader who turns back to this 
pamphlet will find at the end of it the 
pathetic stanzas in ballad measures called 
“The Apparition.” This, Mr. Phillips tells 
me, is the only specimen he has chosen to 
preserve of his writing previous to 1895. In 
the visionary piece—a fragment of a Chris- 
tiad or other religious epic—which gave 
name to the book, Mr. Phillips’s talent is 
seen revealed. He may—and I am sure that 
he will—write a vast deal more that will 
give us immense pleasure, but he can never 
again provide us with the thrill which a 
mature new voice in poetry gives when it is 
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heard for the first time. The very opening 
lines proclaimed a new poet, — 


Keen as a blinded man, at dawn awake, 

Smells in the dark the cold odor of earth, 
Eastward he turns his eyes, and over him 
A dreadful freshness exquisitely breathes, 


and the fact was amply confirmed by every 
successive passage. This was the ecstasy of 
vision, this was the uplifted melody, this was 
the exuberance and constraint of fancy, 
which may be difficult to define in their ab- 
sence but which cannot be revealed and yet 
not be perceived by the elect. 

This must have been a moment of unusual 
fertility in Mr. Phillips’s life, since one year 
later, in 1897, he was able to give us the 
collection called “Poems,” the first seventy 
pages of which were entirely written after 
“Christ in Hades.” Of the new pieces, he 
tells me that “The Woman with the Dead 
Soul” and “The Wife” were the earliest 
composed. These, then, show a tendency to 
exchange the almost spectral dignity of 
“Christ in Hades” (and, indeed, of “ Ere- 
mus” itself) for a treatment of realistic 
themes, pathetic episodes of London life 
to-day. But in “Marpessa” he returned to 
the sphere of vision, and this is one of his 
most sumptuous and magical studies in 
lyrical blank verse. Space for detailed criti- 
cism is denied me here, nor would it be wise 
to expatiate too specifically on the limita- 
tions of a talent so young and so sedulous. 
But for the present there appear to me to 
be three rather marked directions in which 
the non-dramatic verse of Mr. Phillips ad- 
vances by turns. There is his poetry of 
trance, where the appeal is to something 
magical or phantasmal, seen and heard under 
conditions of the tensest imagination 
(“Christ in Hades,” “ Marpessa,” “ Lazarus,” 
“The Lily”). Then there is the poetry 
founded on naturalistic effect, which at- 
tempts to give a splendor of technic to 
themes from which vision is positively ab- 
sent, in which the homely, the humdrum, 
even the squalid, is essential (“The Wife,” 
“Faces at a Fire,” “The Woman with the 
Dead Soul,” “ By the Sea”). Finally, I trace 
a vein of philosophy—something at once 
Ibsenish and Stevensonian—in certain lyrics 
(“The New De Profundis,” “The Question,” 
“Faith”). It would be rash to conclude that 
these three will continue to seem main 
streams in the poet’s work. I am inclined to 
hope that the second may dry up altogether, 
and the third be so sent back as to reénter 
and to feed the majesty of the first. 
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In the winter of 1899 Mr. Stephen Phillips 
published his blank-verse tragedy of “ Paolo 
and Francesca.” This time the complacency 
of the critics was so universal that it was 
almost alarming. All the laws of circum- 
stance seem to be turned topsy-turvy when 
the “ Quarterly Review” and the “ Edinburgh 
Review ” compete which shall praise soonest 
and loudest the work of a very young poet. 

Who fished the murex up? 
What porridge had John Keats? 


To these melodious thunders of applause I 

will not dare to add my faint flute-notes, but 

I will venture to point out that, in my judg- 

ment, “Paolo and Francesca” was not at all 

what the critics seemed to think it, a study in 
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Elizabethan or “Shaksperian” tragedy, but 
an attempt to produce a finished and polishe 
metrical play inthe French manner. It is per- 
haps interesting to record that this dran 
owes its existence to Mr. George Alexande: 
since he suggested to Mr. Phillips, who ha 
never seriously entertained the idea, that he 
should compose a romantic drama in vers« 
When I write these words, “Paolo an 
Francesca” has not yet been seen on tl! 
boards, and it seems probable that before 
is put on the stage we shall be introduced to 
another dramatic essay of Mr. Phillips's. | 
understand that Mr. Beerbohm Tree hi 
commissioned the poet to write a tragedy for 
him on the subject of “Herod the Great 
This subject has several times been treat: 
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in English,—by Gervase Markham, in the 
time of Shakspere; later, by Pordage, by 
Lord Orrery, by Fenton and others,—but 
never with the least success. Orrery’s play 
was printed in 1694, but could never be acted 
because of the number of ghosts introduced. 
Mariamne had a brace of specters always 
in attendance, and a whole troop of them 
waited upon Herod. Mr. Phillips will be less 
ambitious. His tragedy will be short, in 
three acts, and what is called “ comic relief” 
will be vigorously excluded. Mr. Beerbohm 
Tree, who will act the part of Herod, in- 
tends to have only one scene throughout, 
but that of extreme magnificence. 

There is no doubt that the difficulty of 
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writing poetry of real distinction for the 
stage in England is immensely increased by 
the absence of any proper training in the 
recitation of meter. Our poor actors seem to 
imagine that the finest verse is that which 
it is most difficult to distinguish from prose. 
In Paris it is understood that the proper 
cadence of a line is as important as a ges- 
ture or an attitude. Until that can be per- 
ceived and taught in London it seems almost 
vain for poets like Mr. Phillips, who is a 
learned and accomplished metricist if he is 
anything, to give our “brave plush and vel- 
vet men” his delicate verses to mangle. But 
we must hope the best for “Herod the 
Great.” 
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SOME STATISTICS OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT SINCE 1791, INCLUDING: THE RELATIVE 


COST OF ADMINISTRATION 


DURING THE CENTURY. 


BY THE HON. CARROLL D. WRIGHT, 
United States Commissioner of Labor. 


L4N order to study the national bud- 
get satisfactorily and impar- 
tially, the rules which apply in 

\ domestic economy should be 
yp followed. A man with a cer- 
tain income, if he be wise, 
gages his expenditures in accordance with 
his resources. With an increase in his in- 
come and without any increase in his family, 
he is justified in increasing his expenses. 
With an increase in his family and no in- 
crease in his income, he must go without 
many things or else run in debt. When his 
income grows, his condition and general en- 
vironment warrant him, whether with or 
without an increase in the number of his 
family, in an increase in the family expenses. 
He would not for a moment think of keeping 
his expenses down to their lowest point 
when his business was prosperous; in other 
words, he gages his expenditures by his 
income, 

There is a certain class of public men who 
think that the percentage of increase in the 
federal expenses ought not to exceed the 
percentage of increase in the population, 
forgetting that with the increase of wealth 
and in production of all kinds the govern- 
ment is as much justified in increasing its 
expenses as is the individual under an in- 

VoL. LXI.—51. 


creased income. A few years ago a well- 
known member of Congress sent to one of 
the official statisticians at Washington, ask- 
ing to have prepared a table showing in one 
column the population at different periods, 
in another column the percentage of in- 
crease, in the third column the total expen- 
ditures of the government for like periods, 
and in the fourth column the percentage of 
increase. He proposed to attack the admin- 
istration and to show that expenditures had 
increased more rapidly than population. The 
statistician constructed the table, as re- 
quested, but added four more columns, the 
fifth showing the wealth of the country at 
the different periods, the sixth the per- 
centage of increase, the seventh the pro- 
duction of manufactures, and the eighth 
the percentage of increase. The table, thus 
augmented, was sent to the statesman, but it 
was never used. The attack was not made, 
for it was seen at once that the wealth and 
the production of the country were increas- 
ing fast enough to warrant any augmenta- 
tion in expenditures. Statistics, by leaving 
out one or two elements, are often used in 
support of a fallacious argument, when had 
they been complete the argument could have 
no force whatever. 

In this light, therefore, it is well to study 
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the budget of the federal government for 
1900, that is, the expenses for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1900, and bring the expenses 
into comparison with those of previous years. 
Asa basis for such study, the following table, 
covering the essential data for the whole 
period of the existence of the federal gov- 
ernment, may be used: 


into consideration, the year 1860 is a good 
one for the beginning of a period of anal- 
ysis. The expenses and the general eco- 
nomic conditions of the country had not 
then been disturbed by the great Civil War. 
nor had the effects of machinery been thor- 
oughly felt in all departments of production. 
The net revenue at that time was $56,064.- 


POPULATION, NET REVENUE, AND NET EXPENDITURES OF THE GOVERNMENT BY 
QUINQUENNIAL PERIODS FROM 1791 TO JUNE 30, 1900," AND PER CAPITA 
OF THE REVENUES AND OF THE EXPENDITURES. 





POPULATION. 


NET REVENUE. CAPITA 


PER- 
CAPITA 

| EXPEN- 
DITURE 


PER- 
NET EXPENSES. 
REVENUE. 


1791 
1795 
1800 
1805 
1810 
1815 
1820 
1825 
1830 
1835 
1840 
1845 
1850 
1855 
1860 
1865 
1870 
1875 
1880 
1885 
1890 
1895 
1900 


3,929,214 
4,593,848 * 
5,308,483 
6,274,182? 
7,239,881 
8,436,851 ? 
9,633,822 
11,249,921 * 
12,866,020 
14,967,736 ” 
17,069,453 
20,130,664 ” 
23,191,876 
27,256,000 ” 
31,443,321 
34,748,000 ” 
38,558,371 
13,951,000 * 
50,155,783 
56,148,000 2 
62,622,250 
69,878,000 * 


76,295,220 


$4,409,951 
6,114,535 
10,848,749 
13,560,698 
9,384,214 
15,696,917 
17,840,670 
21,840,858 
24,844,117 
35,430,087 
19,480,115 
29,970,106 
43,592,889 
65,350,575 
56,064,608 
333,714,605 
411,255,478 
288,000,051 
333,526,611 
323,690,706 
403,080,982 
313,390,075 
567,240,852 


$1,919,590 
4,362,542 
7,411,370 
6,357,235 
5,311,082 
26,958,571 
13,134,531 
1¥,490,460 
13,229,533 
17,514,950 
24,139,920 
21,895,370 
37,165,990 
56,316,198 
63,130,598 
1,297,555,224 
309,653,561 
274,623,393 
267,642,958 
260,226,935 


318,040,710 ' 


356,195,298 
487,713,792 


$0.49 
0.95 
1.40 
1.01] 
0.73 





1 Prior to 1845 the figures are for calendar years. 


2 Estimated. 


$20,304,224 of “ premiums on purchase of bonds.” 


3 Includes 


No analysis of the foregoing table prior 
to 1860 is attempted, for the statistics of 
wealth and production are not available until 
1850,—at least, they are of no value prior 
thereto,—and of course percentages of in- 
crease cannot be given until the following 
decade. So the year 1860 is taken for the 
starting-point of analysis, because that year 
was in most respects a normal one. Prior to 
1860 the net ordinary expenditures of the 
government exceeded the net ordinary re- 
ceipts in 1792, from 1812 to 1815, inclusive, 
in 1837 and 1888, from 1840 to 1843, inclu- 
sive, from 1847 to 1849, inclusive, and in 
1859. The War of 1812, the financial crisis of 
1837, the Mexican War, and the results of the 
crisis of 1857 may be supposed to have 
caused this condition. Taking everything 


608, being $1.78 per capita. The net ordi- 
nary expenses were above the revenue. 
ing $63,130,598, or $2.01 per capita. In 
time of peace, without great disturban 
or without any great extraordinary expenses, 
the government was really running behi 
The next period (1865) was the yea 
which the Civil War closed. The reve 
under the war-revenue measures rose 
$333,714,605, being a per capita of $9 
while the expenses were $1,297,555,224, : 
the per capita $37.34. This vast excess 
made up by loans. From that date (1S. 
to 1897 the total revenue varied from >: 
714,605 to $347,721,705, immediately alter 
the Civil War running to $558,032,620, 
highest for any period until the last fisc: 
year, when it was $567,240,852, the per-caj)'ta 
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revenue being $7.43, while the net expenses 
were $487,713,792, or $6.39 per capita. 

From 1894 to 1899, inclusive, the expendi- 
tures were in excess of the revenue, the ex- 
cess being made up from cash in the Treasury; 
but in the fiscal year 1900 the revenue ex- 
ceeded the expenditures by $79,527,060, not- 
withstanding the great expenses made 
necessary by the Spanish war. 

For the fiscal year 1895 the per-capita 
revenue was $4.48 and the per-capita expen- 
diture $5.10. In 1897 the per-capita expen- 
diture was $5. The next three years (1898, 
1899, and 1900) were war years, and the ex- 
enses of the government were greatly in- 

reased, yet the difference in per capita 
etween 1897, a year of normal conditions, 
and 1900 was only $1.39. This, then, repre- 
sents the burden to the country of the 
Spanish war the past year, certainly a bur- 
den not large enough to cause any particu- 
lar alarm. In 1898, the first year of the war, 
the revenue arose to $405,321,335.20, in 
1899 to $515,960,620, and in 1900 to $567,- 
240,852. The expenditures during the same 
three years arose to $443,368,582.80 in 1898, 
$605,072,180 in 1899, and $487,713,792 in 
1900. It is estimated by those competent 


to judge that the total expenditures of the 


government on account of the war with 
Spain have been about $400,000,000. This 
includes the expenses of the Philippine 
operations. Unfortunately, the accounts of 
the government are not now in such con- 
dition as to differentiate the expenditures 
so as to state what has been the cost of 
Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines sepa- 
rately. Taking the census statement of the 
population at the present time and assum- 
ing that the burden of the war has been, 
in round numbers, $400,000,000 during the 
past three years, we find that this burden 
on the people has been $5.24 per capita. 
This has been met by taxation and by bond 
issues, so that practically the per-capita 
burden on the people of the country has 
been very light indeed. 

The percentages of increase of receipts 
and expenses of the federal government 
from 1860 to 1900 become interesting in this 
connection. The increase of the average an- 
nual receipts from 1860 to 1870 was 404.84 
per cent., and the expenses 782 per cent. 
This covered the period of the Civil War. 
From 1870 to 1880 the average annual re- 
ceipts increased 2.75 per cent., while there 
was a decrease of 49.30 per cent. in the total 
expenses. From 1880 to 1890 the average 
annual receipts increased 18.79 per cent., 
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and the expenses decreased .24 per cent. 
The receipts for 1900 increased 40.72 per 
cent. over those for 1890, while the expenses 
of the former increased 53.35 over those of 
the latter year. 

A very large proportion of the annual 
expenses is for pensions, the largest single 
expense of the federal government. This 
expenditure was the largest in 1893, when 
it amounted to $159,357,557.87. The smallest 
expenditure since that period was in 1899, 
when it was $139,394,929.07; for 1900 it was 
$140,877,316. The pension burden in 1893 
was $2.37 per capita, while during the last 
fiscal year it was $1.84, which the people of 
the United States pay to carry out the 
promises made at the time of the Civil War. 

The expenses of the War Department 
were the largest in the history of the coun- 
try in 1865, when they exceeded $1,000,000,- 
000. In 1871, when the effects of the war 
and reconstruction had virtually passed 
away, they were reduced to $35,799,992. 
They varied from that period, never ex- 
ceeding $49,500,000, until 1894, when they 
were over $54,500,000. This point was not 
reached again until the first year of the 
Spanish war (1898), when they were nearly 
$92,000,000. They were almost $230,000,000 
in 1899, but for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1900, were reduced to $134,774,767. 

The Navy Department expended in 1871 
nearly $19,500,000. The expenditures varied 
until 1897, when they were over $34,500,000; 
in 1898, nearly $59,000,000; in 1899, nearly 
$64,000,000, and for the fiscal year 1900 $55,- 
953,078. 

The expenditures on account of the In- 
dians grew gradually from the first half of 
the century until they reached the highest 
point in 1893, when they were $13,345,347.27; 
they are now over $10,000,000. 

The greatest expenditure for interest on 
the public debt was in 1867, being $143,781,- 
592. This payment gradually decreased until 
1892, when it was $23,378,116.23. It has been 
gradually increasing since that time, until 
for the fiscal year 1900 it was $40,160,333. 

The expenditures for civil and miscella- 
neous items, including the expenses of Con- 
gress and of all the departments and offices 
in Washington other than the War and 
Navy departments and the payments that 
have already been noted, were in 1871 nearly 
$60,500,000. There was not very much 
change in this amount until 1885, when they 
reached $87,500,000, and in 1891 over $110,- 
000,000. The highest amount paid on this 
account was in 1899, when it was $119,- 
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191,256. For 1900 it was reduced to over 
$105,773,190. 

The following table, which enables one to 
study the property or wealth side of the 
question in comparison with the revenue 
and expenditure side, relates to population, 
wealth, value of products of industry, and 
debt of the country: 


POPULATION, WEALTH, 
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ing the next decade, 86.07 per cent.; from 
1870 to 1880, 45.14; from 1880 to 1890, 
49.02 per cent.; while the estimated increas: 
between 1890 and 1900 is 44 per cent. The 
value of manufactures and farm, fishery, 
and mineral products during the past decac: 
is seen to have increased 50 per cent., and 
between 1880 and 1890 52.35 per cent. 


VALUE OF PRODUCTS OF INDUSTRY, AND DEBT. 





CENSUS YEAR. POPULATION. WEALTH. 


1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 
1900 


23,191,876 
31,443,321 
38,558,371 
50,155,783 
62,622,250 
76,295,220 


$7,135,780,228 
16,159,616,068 
30,068,518,507 
43,642,000,000 
65,037,091,197 
94,000,000,000 5 


VALUE OF MANU- 
FACTURES AND FARM, 
FISHERY, AND MIN- 
ERAL PRODUCTS. 


TOTAL NATIONAL 
DEBT, LESS CASH IN 
TREASURY AT END 

OF FISCAL YEAR. 


$1,029,106,798 } 
1,898,785,768 ! 
6,843,559,616 ° 
7,974,097,438 ° 
12,148,380,626 * 
18,222,570,939 5 


$59,964,402.01 
2,331,169,956.21 
1,919,326,747.75 
890,784,370.53 
1,107,711,257.89 


7 





1 Not including value of farm products. 


2 Value of farm products includes betterments and addition to stock. 
3 Certain duplications in statistics of manufactures as published have been eliminated. 
* Not including certain manufacturing industries not fully enumerated at prior censuses. 


5 Estimated. 


The population as reported at the Twelfth 
Census, subject only to slight revision, is 
taken for the basis of the comparison, but 
only estimates of the value of manufactures 
and farm, fishery, and mineral products can 
be used for the present year. Basing the 
estimates of wealth and values on the past 
increases, but making a slight reduction in 
the case of wealth for the sake of conserva- 
tism, there seems to be no difficulty in draw- 
ing reasonably just conclusions. These con- 
clusions can be shown in the most concrete 
form in percentages and per-capita state- 
ments, and are given in the following table: 


These percentages show clearly, when 
brought into comparison with the percen- 
tages of increase in expenditures as given 
below, that the government is keeping its 
expenditures well within its increase of 
wealth and of products; as, for instance, the 
wealth increased 49.02 per cent. between 1ss0) 
and 1890, while there was a positive decrease 
in the average annual expenses of 24 per 
cent., and between 1890 and 1900 wealth. by 
estimate, increased 44 per cent., as against 
53.35 per cent. in the increase of expenii- 
tures. While the percentage of increase 0 
expenditures is somewhat larger than t! 


PERCENTAGES OF INCREASE OF POPULATION, WEALTH, VALUE OF PRODUCTS 


OF INDUSTRY 


, AND DEBT. 
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CENSUS YEAR. POPULATION. 


35.58 
22.63 
30.08 
24.86 
21.00 


1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 
1900 


VALUE OF MANT- | 
FACTURES AND 
FARM, FISHERY, 
AND MINERAL 
PRODUCTS. 


TOTAL 
NATIONAL 
DEBT, LESS 

CASH 

IN TREASURY. 


WEALTH. | 


84.51 
260.41 
16.52 
52.35 


50.00 


126.46 
86.07 
45.14 
49.02 
44.00 


3,787.59 
17.67! 
53.591 


24.35 





1 Decrease. 


The population increased between 1860 
and 1870 and the decades following as shown 
in the table above. Between 1850 and 1860 
the wealth increased 126.46 per cent.; dur- 


of the increase of wealth during the past 
decade, were it not for the extraordin: y 
expenses on account of the Spanish and 
Philippine wars it would be far below the in- 
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crease of wealth and products. Looking at 
the values of products, it is found that they 
increased 52.35 per cent. between 1880 and 
1890, and during the last decade, as esti- 
mated, 50 per cent. 

In comparison with this we may take the 
total national debt, less cash in the Trea- 
sury, as an indication that the federal bud- 
gets are not bringing the country to a 
ruinous condition. The percentage of in- 
crease in the net debt in 1870 over 1860, a 
period covering the Civil War with its re- 
sulting expenditures, was 3787.59. The next 
decade there was a decrease in the net debt 
of 17.67 per cent., in 1890 a decrease of 
53.59 per cent., while in 1900 there was an 
increase of 24.35 per cent. over 1890, due 
to bond loans from 1894 to 1896 and the re- 
cent loan on account of the Spanish war. 

Conclusions can be better drawn, so far 
as the immediate welfare and condition of 
the people are concerned, by a study of the 
wealth, value of products of industry, and 
debt, on the per-capita basis. This study is 
brought out in the following table: 


vious period, and the per capita rose to $177.- 
49. The per capita decreased slightly in 1880, 
but in 1890 it rose to $193.99, and in 1900, 
if the estimates on which this statement is 
based are fairly correct,—and it is believed 
that they are,—the per capita is $238.86. 

This leads to a comparison of national in- 
debtedness, which in 1860 was very low, it 
being only $1.91 per capita. In 1870 it rose 
to the high per capita of $60.46, but this 
covered the period of the Civil War. It was 
reduced in 1880 to $38.27 and in 1890 to 
$14.22, while in 1900 it is $14.52. As will be 
seen, between 1890 and 1900, a period cover- 
ing the great expenditures on account of the 
Spanish war and the operations in the Philip- 
pines, the total added burden per capita is 
only 30 cents, so far as the national debt is 
concerned. 

The whole showing is an exceedingly 
satisfactory one, and demonstrates clearly 
that the federal government since the Civil 
War, which marked an exceptional period, 
has been doing just what the wise and judi- 
cious head of a family would do under in- 


PER-CAPITA WEALTH, VALUE OF PRODUCTS OF INDUSTRY, AND DEBT. 





CENSUS YEAR. 





1850 
1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 
1900 


VALUE OF MANU 
FACTURES AND 
FARM, FISHERY, 
AND MINERAL 
PRODUCTS. 


TOTAL NATIONAI 
PEBT, LESS CASH 
IN TREASURY. 


WEALTH. 


$44.37 

60.39 
177.49 
158.99 
193.99 
238.86 


$307.68 
513.93 
779.82 
870.13 

1,036.01! 

1,232.05 


$1.91 
60.46 
38.27 
14.22 


14.52 





1 Not including the values for Indian Territory. 


The wealth in 1860 was $513.93 per capita; 
in 1890, according to the census of that 
year, it was $1036.01. The estimated per- 
capita wealth at the present time is $1232.05. 
It should be remembered, however, that the 
statistics of wealth are always less than the 
real wealth of the country. Probably in 1860 
the statistics were not so complete and full 
as for 1890; nevertheless, they are the only 
data from which deductions can be drawn, 
and are fairly suggestive of real conditions. 

The value of products of industry in 1860 
amounted to $60.39 per capita. The figures 
for 1850and 1860are worth but little. During 
the next decade the influence of machinery 
was felt to a greater extent than at any pre- 


creasing wealth and resources—keeping 
pace with environment, making improve- 
ments as the wealth of the country war- 
ranted, providing for great educational 
work, and carrying on extensive and expen- 
sive operations at home and abroad, but, 
nevertheless, increasing the burden of the 
people to such slight degree that it can 
hardly be felt. When it is considered that 
the federal government spends more than 
$8,000,000 annually for purely scientific 
work, and often from $20,000,000 to $40,000,- 
000 for improvements, at the same time tak- 
ing care of its credit to such extent that its 
bonds are ever at a premium, one cannot 
complain of national improvidence. 
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VI. A RIDE IN ROTTEN ROW. 


“VES,” repeated Mary, “Mrs. Robertson 
confesses to a great liking for you. She 
could n’t tolerate you at first.” 

Jim remained unmoved. 

“Could n’t she? I don’t remember of ask- 
ing her to do anything with me but let me 
alone.” 

“Well, she can’t get enough of you now. 
We ’re to have another dinner-party soon, 
and Mr. Twombly is to be there. We are all 
going to help you corral Twombly—corral is 
right, is n’t it?” she added brightly. 

“Tt ll do; but I want to rope and tie him 
myself.” 

She puzzled an instant over his phrase, 
then said: “ We are all united in a desire to 
sacrifice Twombly. He’s rich, and a mining 
engineer, and thinks he knows about such 
things. He can command barrels of money, 
as you Americans say.” She called her bro- 
ther, who was reading by the window. 
“Will, what are you doing over there? We 
need you here.” 

He rose, with a quizzical smile on his face. 
“Have you just missed me? I’ve read your 
‘Tale of Desert Sands’ half-way through. 
What are you people talking about?” 

“Oh, grizzlies and Indians. I’m just going 
to ask him about the Indians. Are they as 
fierce as people say?” 

“Well, now, I'll tell you about the Injuns. 
I never lived with ’em like ‘Black Mose,’ 
but I can sign-talk a little, and I ’ve seen a 
good deal of four or five tribes, and I don’t 
face up against em the waysomedo. They ’re 
walkin’ hard lines these days, and it appears 
to me they ’re doin’ better than I could in 
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their places.” There was unmistakable grav- 
ity in Jim’s voice. “As I say, I don’t like 
"em very much—any more than I do China- 
men; but then, they ’re humans, same as the 
rest of us.” 

Will looked very serious. “I suppose it’s 
with them as it is with our black fellows 
down in the colony. They ’re very decent 
chaps when given fair treatment.” 

As Maryrose, Jim said: “I’m much obliged 
for this snack. When you call at my shack 
on the edge of old Uncompahgre I ’ll give 
you snow-water to drink and mountain trout 
baked in the ashes. If I’m not in, just help 
yourself to any cold coffee or beans you 
may find, and camp till I come home.” 

“We will, we will!” cried Mary. “Co! 
beans! Think of it! I never ate cold beans 
in my life.” 

“Well, I never eat much of anything else. 
That sizes us both up, I reckon,” said Jim, 
with a sly smile, as they were returning ¢: 
the library. 

“Here are some photographs of my coun- 
try,” said Will, handing a handful of ama- 
teur prints to the miner. 

“You mean Africa? Can’t get it into my 
head it ’s anything but a desert or a thick 
woods full of snakes as big as stovepipes. 
heard a feller lecture about it once | 
Wagon Wheel.” 

As he ran the photographs over in |i 
hand his attention was arrested. “Hello! 
Here ’s a chap that can set a horse. W)at 
is he— Australian?” 

“No; he is one of our South African ‘«!- 
lows. Rather good seat, don’t you think’ ” 

“He’s all right; but the dudes I see here 
in the park break my sleep—knees hunched 
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up, reins in both hands; they ride like a sack 
o’ shot.” 

“I wish I could see you ride,” said Mary. 

“That ’s easy. Bring in your horse and 
saddle and strip o’ trail, and I ll show you 
how we do it in the West.” 

Mary instantly seized upon the idea. 
“We ll do it! Will, have Admiral saddled 
for Jim. I’ll take Dapple, and we ’Il off for a 
ride. Come, let ’s out for a lark!” She 
glowed with anticipation of it. 

Will was interested. “Very well; I ’ll 
order the horses saddled at once.” 

Jim interposed. “But wait. I ought to 
jave a short coat and ‘chaps.’” 

“What are ‘chaps’?” 

“A sort of leather leggings. The boys 

sed to wear ’em in the mesquite country. 
“hey ’re supposed to be the proper outfit for 
cow-boy, and I reckon you want me to look 
he whole proposition?” 

“Oh, we ’ll fix you out,” said Will. “You 
can take my leggings and breeches.” 

Jim smiled. “I reckon you ’ll need to let 
‘em all out a link or two. No;if you ’ve got 
any sort of jacket that I can squeeze into, 
I can put a wrinkle into my pants and hold 
‘em down some way. This coat is the main 
trouble.” 

Will took Jim to his room and fitted him 
out with a reefer, which was a very decent 
fit--next to Jim’s shirt. 

“How would this do for a sombrero?” he 
asked, holding up a clay-colored hat with a 
rooster’s feather in the band. 

“First-rate. Where’d you digthatup at?” 

“It ’s an Australian militiaman’s head- 
gear.” 

Jim took it and looked it over carefully. 

“T’m a little suspicious of the feaiher, but 
the rest of it is in line,” he said. 

He bluntly refused to wear the hunting- 
breeches. “No; thank ye kindly, but I 
would n’t be found dead in such things. 
Why, they look like two quarters of venison. 
I ‘ll just slip your leggings over my pants. 
That ’s the checker—makes me look like a 
‘yaller-legged expert,’ as the boys say in 
Wagon Wheel; but they ’ll do.” 

As they all met in the library, Mary clapped 
her hands over his appearance. “You are 
superb!” 

Jim smiled down at her as she stood be- 
neath him, the top of her riding-hat coming 
just to his chin. “Little pardner, I can re- 
turn the compliment. You look like a girl 
that come a-ridin’ over the Silver City trail 
one day and spoiled every man’s appetite 
for a week.” 


She laughed. “How dreadful! I hope I 
shall not interfere with your enjoyment of 
dinner.” She thrust out her hand. “Please 
button my glove?” 

Jim took the little hand in his bear-like 
paws. “I never did such a thing in my life 
before, but I ’m letting nothing pass me to- 
day. Great Moses! what a wrist! "Bout as 
big as a lizard’s.” 

She made a mouth of disgust, and tried to 
take her hand away. He held it in his big 
right fist. 

“Hold on, now—don’t get grouchy. A 
lizard has a mighty purty hand—purty as a 
baby’s. You need n’t get mad over it; I 
was handing you out a compliment.” 

“Indeed! Well, we must be going,” she 
said; and Will led the way down into the 
courtyard, where a groom was holding a 
couple of saddled horses. 

Jim looked them over critically. 

“They ’re clipped and sandpapered and 
polished by hand, like your fields,” he said- 
“too slick for any use.” 

“Don’t you like them? Whoa, Dapple! 
Is n’t she lovely? Will you say she is n’t?” 

“M-m—yes—oh, yes; they ’re purty, but 
I was wondering how they ’d stand a sixty- 
mile jaunt over the hills. You ride this one, 
do ye? Well, gimme your foot.” 

“Oh, Ferguson will help, thank you.” 

Jim stopped the groom. “Ferguson, 
you ’re not in it this time. When I take a 
girl out I do all the waitin’ and tendin’ my- 
self. Come, up ye go!” 

Mary laughingly put her small foot in his 
palm, and he cried, “ Now, jump!” 

She rose to the saddle with a precision 
which pleased him. 

“You ’re on to your job.” He grasped her 
foot. “Here ’s the stirrup; where ’s your 
knee?” He laid his hand on her knee. 
“Your stirrup ’s too long. What in Sam 
Hill do you English hunch your knees up 
that way for? Straighten your leg.” He 
let the stirrup down a couple of holes. 
“There, that ’s more like it. If I had you 
on the trail a few days I’d show you how to 
ride.” He turned to his own mount. “So 
I ’m to ride this spotted rocking-horse, am 
I? And that saddle?” 

He gathered the reins into his left hand, 
and leaped into the saddle without touching 
the stirrup. The horse, surprised and 
alarmed, reared high on his hind legs, 
slipped, and fell backward. Mary gave a 
scream of terror, and the groom and Will 
rushed forward. Jim came down safely on 
his feet beside the brute, and said quietly: 
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“Don’t be scared. He ain’t hurt. He ’ll 
get used to me in a few minutes. Get up, 
boy!” As the horse rose, Jim took his seat 
again. 

“Steady, boy! Steady! There ain’t any 
new tricks to teach an old cow-puncher like 
me,” he said, with a smile. Letting down the 
stirrups several inches, he set spur to the 
dancing horse. 

“What does he know about the rein?” 
He tried to guide him cow-boy fashion, by 
pressing the rein across the neck; but the 
horse only gaumed. “Not a blame thing! I 
don’t suppose there ’s a horse in England 
knows how to rein. You can’t do any high- 
class riding while you rein like a dray-horse. 
Well, the procession is ready to move. Strike 
out! I ’ll keep alongside someway.” 

As they rode out through the arched 
gateway into the street Mary realized for 
the first time how indisguisably big and 
singular her cavalier was. The long, straight 
thrust of his legs, the swing of his powerful 
shoulders, the graceful suppling of every 
joint of his frame to the horse’s motion, 
would have made him a marked figure even 
in conventional riding-dress; clothed in 
close-fitting black trousers, gray coat, and 
gray sombrero, he looked as alien as an 
Arapaho. 

Mary was vastly.pleased with him. “ You 
ride like Buffalo Bill,” she said. “I like it; 
it ’s so different from our way. Everybody 
will take you for an Australian, with that 
hat.” 

“I don’t mind that; but I ’d hate to be 
taken for a count, or an earl, or anything 
like that.” 

“You are quite safe,” she said, laughing 
up at him. “ How do I ride?” 

“Like the queen of Barnum’s circus.” 

“Thank you for another original compli- 
ment.” 

“No compliment at all; just the plain 
God’s truth. Don’t it go better with that 
knee down?” 

“Indeed, yes. I shall always ride this way 
hereafter—in memory of you.” 

“I’m not dead yet,” he said; “ but I think 
I would be at the end of a year.” 

They entered the park, and rode along a 
great curving driveway which was thick 
with carriages moving slowly, formally— 
great, glittering vehicles drawn by sleek 
horses, the embodiment of fixed income and 
security of life. Jim looked upon the stolid 
faces in the carriages with instinctive hatred. 
These were those who live on the labor of 
others, he thought. 
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Some of the heavy ladies in these car- 
riages recognized Mary and bowed, and some 
of the men in tall hats saluted her; but she 
turned to Jim and said: “I ’m not going to 
see anybody but you this afternoon. It’s too 
much bother for you. Does n’t that trot tire 
you? Shall we gallop?” 

Jim smiled. “I ’ve rode on a worse trot 
than this ten hours without eating or drink- 
ing. Of course I was n’t doing it for fun—” 
He broke off, and rode in silence for a few 
moments. Suddenly the strangeness, the 
impossibility, of his condition swept over 
him. To be riding thus in the heart of Lon- 
don, with a woman whose life was as differ- 
ent from his as this terraced drive was from 
the Kit Carson trail, was the inconceivable 
realized. It was alladream. It seemed that 
he could turn his horse’s head and ride away 
into the plains, and in an hour see the San 
Francisco peaks loom in the deep-blue sky. 
It could not be that a world of gray water 
lay between this great park and the green- 
and-purple slopes of Mount Ouray. 

“What are you thinking about, Mr. Cow- 
boy?” Mary asked, pulling her horse down 
to a walk, and turning a radiant face upon 
him. 

He did not smile. “I ’m thinkin’ I ’m a 
long way from home and night comin’ on,” 
he replied. “I feel as lonesome as I did 
once when I was ridin’ through the Navajo 
reservation. You see, I ’d been prospectin’ 
around down just over the line, and on my 
way out I took a short cut toward Durango. 
I did n’t know that some prospectors h:'! 
stirred up old Black Fox-till I got into the 
thick of the fuss. The worst of it was, I had 
a pick and shovel on my pack-mule. First | 
knew, a raw-boned old Injun come a-runni’ 
out of a hogan, and, pointing at my tools, 
began to jabber bloody murder. Then t! 
whole blame settlement come pilin’ ou! 
They were sure hot people, and I was ner- 
vous. I put up some sign-talk and aske, 
‘What ’s the row?’ Then the old fello 
said that some white men had been on Na- 
vajo land digging for gold, that the peo] 
were angry, and that Black Fox threatene' 
to kill every white man found browsi 
around inside the Navajo lines.” 

Mary’s eyes were wide with interes’. 
“Were n’t you frightened?” 

“Well, I can’t say I felt like joking; | 
I handed out a fancy bluff. I told ’em to 
take my back trail, and if they found I ha 
been digging on Indians’ land I ’d give e™ 
my whole outfit. Finally they made the sicn 
to follow, and off we pattered straight 
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toward a big, black, pine-covered butte. It 
was sure a wild country, and new to me. We 
rode till about ten o’clock, passing through 
a settlement once in a while, and trailing 
along a lot of sassy-looking warriors. It cer- 
tainly looked owly for Jim, but I kept a 
wooden lip and rode along, tired and hungry. 
|‘inally we slid down into a deep valley, into 
a snarl of dogs, and pulled up in a big vil- 
lage. Then four different things broke loose. 
For five minutes I could n’t hear a thing 
but the yapping of dogs and the hishing of 
the women and young uns as they tried to 
stop the howl. When the dogs shut up, my 
guides raised a signal-yawp, and an old man 
came out and gave a few orders, and I was 
snaked over to his hogan, and he said, ‘ Who 
are you?’ 

“I told him I was a miner. 

“*What are you on Indians’ land for?’ he 

sked. 

“T told him. 

“You are lying,’ he says. 

“<That ’s all right,’ I signed, ‘but you 
send a man back on my trail and see—be- 
sides, I ’m hungry,’ I said. The old chap 
turned and gave orders for some grub, and 
suspended my trial till I filled up on roast 
mutton and pounded corn. All of a sudden 
I had a bright notion. ‘You know Blazing 
Hand?’ I asked. The old chap got inter- 
ested right off. ‘Yes; what of it?’ he says, 
gruff as a grizzly; but I could see he was 
interested. 

“Well, I am his brother; see here.’ I took 
out my wallet and I showed ’em a picture of 
Mose. They all fell on my neck. Nothing 
was good enough for me. They hardly let 
me sleep a wink all night; they wanted to 
pound drums in my ear and dance. I knew 
Mose was something of a chief with them, 
but I did n’t know he was considered the 
angel Gabriel.” 

“How strange! how wonderful! Who 
was this Mose?” asked Mary. The two 
horses were walking along a quiet curve of 
the drive. 

“Mose? Well, Mose is the real thing. He 
don’t wear long hair nor a fringed shirt, but 
he ’s the best shot, the sandiest bronco- 
buster, and the best man to a chap in trouble 
that ever drifted over the divide. There ’s 
some mystery about Mose. They say he 
was thrown down by his girl. I don’t know 
anything about that, for Mose is a mighty 
bad man to cross-examine. Everybody in 
the mountains knows Black Mose, and the 
Indians think he ’s the son o’ Washington.” 

It was Mary’s turn to look thoughtful 
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now. Jim’s voice, words, accent, and above 
all his emotions, were so alien to her and her 
life and surroundings that they appealed to 
her imagination with enormous power. She 
looked up at him. His handsome face was 
set in resolute lines, his skin was brown 
with the winds of the mountains, and every 
movement of his splendid body suggested 
free spaces. 

“How mean and disgusting all this seems 
to me when you talk!” she said, indicating 
the swarming walks and drives of the park. 
“You take me to the big, vital things; I feel 
the fascination of a life where clothes count 
for nothing, and where ‘society ’—curse the 
word!—has no meaning. See those people 
stare!” she said in bitter loathing. “See 
those two-legged things in long coats and 
tall hats—they think they ’re men! If you 
and Joe and Mose are men, what are these 
beasts? Oh, I ’m heart-weary of the life 
they call civilized. We ’re all rotten and 
dying of it. Nine tenths of us are degener- 
ates. Look at me, with arms like your little 
fingers, and a head full of doubt of God and 
hate of man—” 

She struck her horse with the whip and 
galloped away. 

Jim spurred after her, stirred by the in- 
tensity of her passionate voice and her blaz- 
ing eyes, rather than by the words she 
uttered. When he reached her side again 
she said lightly, “What do you think of our 
parks?” 

He understood her desire to cover her 
emotion, and said: “ Your trees I like. They 
look like the old pines that grow in the 
cafions deep down out of the wind. I re- 
member the first time I ever saw a big 
pine. It was on the old Kit Carson trail; 
I ’d lived on the Kansas prairies up to that 
time.” 

“You started to say something about the 
way all this affected you,” said Mary again, 
indicating the streams of carriages, the 
troops of horsemen rising and falling labori- 
ously, the richly dressed ladies, the men, all 
alike, the policemen aiding, guarding the 
travel. “What do you think of it?” 

“It scares me—it sure does. I ’d rather 
break a leg in the middle of the Navajo res- 
ervation than fall sick here. These black- 
coated dudes would see a man die while they 
squinted at him through their eye-glasses. 
I ’m afraid of cities, anyhow; they ’re just 
like so many rattlesnake pastures to me. I 
can’t trust ’em. I only know six people in 
Denver and three people in Chicago; all my 
friends live in the mountains or on the 
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range. You can trust them to take care of 
a man—any man that falls down; but here 
—not on your life! It’s dog eat dog when 
you strike a town. This seems to me the 
worst on the line.” 

“You ’re rather hard on us.” 

“Mebbe I am—mebbe I ’m wrong; but 
that ’s my feeling about it. I ’m plumb 
scared of ’em. I ’m not built right to feel 
safe in the middle of these people—now 
that ’s right.” 

Mary looked up at him with a smile. 
“You ’re not afraid of me?” 

“Well, not to hurt.” 

“Nor of Will?” 

“No; he’s an Irishman, and besides he ’s 
a trailer. He knows how it is himself.” 

“Nor of Dr. Robertson?” 

“No; doc ’s all right; but then, he was 
born in the woods of Canada.” 

She laughed. “Then it seems that all the 
people really worth while are of the woods 
or the mountains.” 

“T guess that ’s right. That ’s my notion 
to a dot. You see, they know how it is 
themselves. These others—well, now I ’ll 
stop right there. I claim to be a reasonable 
man. Anybody can have the town—that 


wants it; the mountains are good enough 


for me.” 

“How does Admiral go?” 

“Oh, so-so—if he ’d only rein a little less 
like a mule.” 

“You ‘ll like the Savage Africa Show; 
there are some good riders there. I fancy 
it ’s a little like your own wild life.” 

“When do we go?” 

“Very soon. I’ve an idea! Could n’t you 
show us how to make a camp-fire, and all 
that? It would be jolly good fun.” 

“Where’s your timber? I have n’t seen a 
place as big as my hat that was n’t barbered 
as smooth as the back of your hand.” 

“Oh, I know a place. It’s on the famous 
Black Moor. We have a cottage down that 
way, and we could manage it perfectly. Will 
you go?” 

“Certain sure, provided I sell my mine.” 

“ Be quite easy about that. We are all set 
on Twombly. He must go down. Now let 
me think—” And she began to plan the 
outing. 


As he climbed to his hole in the wall that 
night Jim suddenly realized that Bessie was 
very far away and that another had drawn 
very near. London was less savage and 
lonely by reason of Mary’s flower-like face 
and burning, vivid eyes. 
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VII. JIM DISCOVERS RURAL ENGLAND. 
In the days which followed, Miss Brien 
sought for opportunities to meet the moun- 
taineer, and Jim yielded himself to it at first 
as though he were indulging a child. Will 
was, of course, her stalking-horse, and one 
day he nearly reached the point of rebellion. 

“See here, Molly, where does all this lead 
to?” he asked as they sat at breakfast 
“You ’re seeing a great deal of Jim.” 

“No matter where it leads; I am amused,” 
she recklessly replied. “I have n’t beer 
really entertained by a man since—you 
know when; so let me laugh for a day or 
two.” 

“The laugh will come to a sob, I’m think- 
ing,” he sagely answered. 

“That ’s the Irish of it, too,” she an- 
swered. “Jim’s all right yet. I don’t think 
I can hurt him. And as for me, it does n’t 
much matter; he ’s doing me good.” 

“T don’t like it, Mary. It is n’t quit: 
honest with an honest man,” he replied ver) 
gently. He did not say what he already 
knew—that people were beginning to dis- 
cuss her relation to Jim as the “freak at- 
tachment” of a lawless woman. 

Dr. Robertson uttered a word of warning 
to Jim one evening after they had all bee: 
to the theater together. 

“Jim, I must put you on your guard 

against Mary Brien. She ’s one of these 
ambitious young novelists who serve 
their own emotions, as well as those 
their friends, for the public’s gratificati: 
She ’s a fine woman in many ways, but sh: 
a little theatric. She likes to experim 
with men. You should take her tears : 
smiles at a liberal discount. Don’t let | 
use you to her own amusement.” 

“She ’s welcome to all she gets out 
me,” said Jim, coldly. “I pipped my shell 
many as two seasons ago. I ’m not afraid 
a little woman like Mary.” 

“Now don’t underestimate her. She is 
no means the child she looks. She is an 0 
old woman in some ways—a rare blosson 
degeneracy, I fear.” 

Jim was now on excellent terms with M 
Robertson, whose matronly beauty he fre 
acknowledged. She kept at Twombly co 
ageously till at last he was forced, in 
cency, to set aside a night for dinner. J 
was on hand, though skeptical of results 

Twombly turned out to be a familiar ty 
of Englishman, the kind that may be n 
with in all parts of the Rocky Mountains 
a big, blond, handsome, loose-jointed ma 
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He shook hands awkwardly: His clothes 

lid not fit, but his eyes were clear and calm 

and his smile was amiable. He said “indeed,” 

and “ quite so,” and remained non-committal 
hrough all the explanations. His judicial 

impassivity was a little irritating to Jim, 
it he kept a tight rein on his temper. 

“When did you leave Colorado?” Twom- 

lv asked. 

“About four years ago, judgin’ by my 

n wear and tear; by the almanac it ’s 
about four weeks.” 

Mary fairly pounced upon Twombly in her 
eagerness to help Jim sell his mine. “I ’ve 
agreed to take some stock,” she said, “ pro- 
vided you go on and report favorably.” 

“Indeed,” said Twombly, ironically; “then 
I must report favorably, willy-nilly.” 

Nothing that Mary could say enabled him 
to take a serious view of the situation; and 
Jim, feeling the edge of Twombly’s skepti- 
cism, refused to say a word more than this: 
“The mine is open to any man’s inspection; 
take it or leave it.” 

However, Twombly showed a little more 
animation when Mary touched on Jim’s ex- 
perience as an actual miner and mountaineer. 
He asked some questions which might have 
led to a deeper interest had Jim answered 
with his usual vividness; but he did not. He 
was brief to curtness, and lounged low in his 
chair, with a dangerous glitter in his eyes. 
He was not accustomed to having men doubt 
his word, or express it even in looks, and he 
would have “broken loose” if Twombly had 
not been skilfully drawn off by Will, leaving 
Mary alone with him. 

“Don’t be foolish, Jim,” she said. “Mr. 
Twombly comes in, as you would say, like a 
wolf into a trap, and he naturally doubts. 
Give him time to like you and trust you the 
way we do, and things will take a turn. Let 
me manage. You will, won’t you?” 

There could be no resisting when Mary 
pleaded. Jim did not say a word to indicate 
his softening; but Mary knew his ways, and 
when he smiled, she rose and sought out 
Twombly. 

Mrs. Robertson was the only woman in 
Mary’s party. “I want Jim all to myself,” 
Mary said calmly. 

“Of course you are of responsible age, 
Molly, but I’m apprehensive. You could n’t 
possibly marry him and go—” 

“Oh, hush! Don’t force everything to 
conclusions that way. Will is croaking the 
same old tune. Let us alone. We ’ll settle 
things ourselves. He amuses me—nothing 
more.” 


“T consider him far less simple,” Mrs. Rob- 
ertson replied. “His utterance is plain and 
direct, but his thinking is not easy for me to 
understand.” 


Jim was freshly impressed with the crowds 
over on the Surrey side, where they went to 
take the train. “Too many people,” he said. 
“I’ve got to hit the back trail or go crazy. 
I want to ride off somewhere where nothing 
moves but once in a while a chipmunk. I’m 
sick for my cabin on the Kicking Horse. 
These crawling maggots are getting into my 
brain. See ’em crowd; see ’em hurry!” he 
broke out, indicating the thousands of rush- 
ing travelers, porters, guards, and police- 
men. “I could stand it for a few hours every 
day; but to be where I ’ve got to see em every 
hour of the day is hell; it sure is. I ’d sconer 
herd sheep in the Toltec hills.” 

When they were seated in a coach, with 
bags and bundles all in place, Mary turned 
and gravely said: “I like your profanity; it’s 
so satisfying. Please don’t mind me; in- 
deed, I wish you ’d swear a few good strong 
words on my account. I feel just as you do 
about this city life, only my voice won't 
allow me to curse. It ’s comical to hear a 
woman swear, her voice is so squeaky and 
uncertain. Once when I was very angry I 
said, ‘ Hillty divelty dam!’ and I thought I 
was very wicked; but Will laughed till he 
cried.” She sat up straight. “But, Jim, you 
must n’t get savage; you must n’t lose your 
humor. It won’t do. Don’t take us too seri- 
ously over here; it would spoil you entirely. 
I like you best when you laugh at us; I like 
your cheerful irreverence. So few Ameri- 
cans that I meet are natural. They bow 
down to historical dust and ashes and tomb- 
stones. You ’re the one out of ten million to 
value us as we deserve. Walk round us; 
then sniff, and ride on into your mountains, 
and forget us, just as you do those cliff 
dwellings you told me about.” 

“There are one or two folks I reckon I can’t 
shake so easy as that,” he replied, with a 
singular side glance at her. 

“Very probably they are the very ones you 
should soonest forget,” she made answer, 
and there was no humor in her voice. 

They rode in silence for a few minutes, 
and Jim’s face grew very grim and dark. 
At last he said: “I had a letter from Chicago 
this morning. My old pardner, the doc, is 
depending on me to sell this mine. It ’ll just 
about break his leg if I don’t. That ’s one 
bur that ’s tight in my sock to-day. I feel 
just now like a man running away from his 
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job. I had n’t ought to be picnickin’ with 
you; I ought to be rustlin’ tenderfeet earls 
for the good of the outfit.” 

“Trust me, Jim. Twombly is coming down 
on Wednesday, and we will secure his deci- 
sion. All you want is for him to return with 
you and look at it, is n’t that it?” 

"Te, 

“Well, please be happy again. It will 
all come out right. You must let him like 
you, and then it will be easier to ‘rope 
him in.’” 

Jim recovered himself as the train drew 
out into the beautiful low-lying country 
toward the south. The thick, tall grass, 
starred with buttercups, made him realize 
that it was spring. The wind was as cold 
and keen as a sword, and the sun was pale 
and lifeless; but the hedges were in full 
flower. The land was June, though the wind 
was sullen March. Opulent gardens flashed 
by, radiant with pear- and thorn-blossoms, 
and narrow lanes wound away, flecked with 
the pale purple shadows of overhanging 
willows. 

Jim suddenly clutched Mary’sarm. “Hold 
on! Pull up! There ’s a piece of wild pine- 
lands.” 

Mary laughed at his excitement. 

“Oh, we have barrens down in my country 
that have never known the plow.” 

Jim looked back at the vanishing village. 
“That was Farmvale. When I go back I’m 
going to stop off and take a run through 
that grove, just to see something that has n’t 
been currycombed; and the man that stops 
me will sure wish he had n’t. I feel like a 
wildcat in a cellar: ‘pears to me I’ve been 
gone six months from the rocks and the 
pions.” 

They left the train at a little town the 
like of which the mountaineer had never 
seen. A cluster of little brick houses, old 
and vine-grown, stood close to narrow, 
smooth, hard streets. Flowering trees, as 
radiant as June clouds, rose above gray 
garden walls. On the velvet meadows, which 
reached to the door-stones of the churches, 
sheep were feeding. A few birds were twit- 
tering, and a cart was moving slowly through 
the street; otherwise the town seemed asleep 
in the pale, sad sunlight, which seemed al- 
ways to forecast some bitter storm. 

Mary led the way to a gay road-wagon, 
wherein a coachman sat angularly erect, 
with a smile that would not be restrained. 
At Mary’s greeting he touched his hat, but 
did not loose his hold on the horses, which 
Jim studied silently. 


“Smooth team you drive,” he said to the 
coachman. “How do you keep ’em so slick?” 

“What do you really think of them?” 
asked Mary. 

“They look all right. The nigh one is th« 
best,” he answered, taking a look at his chest 
and fore limbs. 

The party loaded itself under Mary’s di- 
rection, and Jim, without trouble or fore- 
sight, found himself by her side in a front 
seat. 

The horses got away: with vigor, and 
Jim silently watched the play of their hoofs 
till they swung into a narrow lane leading 
up a hill; then gave his attention to the land- 
scape. 

“How far are we from London?” 

“ About forty miles.” 

“Seems a thousand. Peaceful as a per- 
tater-patch, ain’t it? I don’t imagine these 
chaps make a living out o’ the ground,” he 
said, indicating a group of fine houses on the 
hillside. 

“Oh, no; those are summer cottages.” 

“ Just shacks, eh? Well, for Heaven’s sake, 
what would they call a house? The more | 
see 0’ you people over here, the more I won- 
der where the money comes from. You 
must have a cinch on the rest of the world.” 

“That ’s a dangerous truth,” said Mary: 
“don’t say it out loud.” 

The road climbed a long hill by following 
what Jim called a “draw.” “If you ’d only 
keep this up for a couple o’ days, you ’d get 
up where I live,” he said, and his face bright- 
ened with his most attractive smile. “This 
is the way we follow the course of the Grizzly 
Bear. Imagine that draw a cafon, wit 
side-walls ranging from one to three thou- 
sand feet, and old Ouray and Lizard Head 
rising up here on the right seven thousand 
feet above us—” 

Mary interrupted. “I can’t do it. Th 
demand is too great. I must see them 
realize it.” 

He took her arm with an affection 
squeeze. “Little pardner, you come and 
me show you how it goes.” 

She withdrew her arm. “I’m afraid it 
too far away,” she said, and her tone was 4 
warning to him. “I ’d never get back; a 
I’d miss all this after a while—and long ! 
home.” 

He smiled at her again, and in such wise 
that she could not understand his mind 
toward her. For a moment she felt that 
possibly Grace was right and that Jim was 
not so simple as he seemed. 

“There ’s Wyndhurst,” she said, pointin: 
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at a long, low house ahead. It was built of 
brick, and was sprinkled with all sorts of 
windows on the southern side. 

“Right at the head of the draw,” remarked 
Jim. “That ought to be a mighty safe spot 
to hole up in for the winter.” 

“It is. When I come back to it I always 
wonder why I leave it for the city.” 

“Now you ’re talking,” said Jim. “I can 
understand a man bein’ homesick for a tree 
or a mountain; but it beats me that anybody 
can hone for a lot o’ brick walls. There are 
trees just below my shack that I would n’t 
lose for a whole hatful of money. They 
stand just right, not too thick, not too thin. 
The grass under ’em looks like a carpet. 
The tops of ’em from above look like you 
could walk on ’em. I know what a tree is, 
for I held down a claim for two years that 
was above timber-line. I ’m pretty near 
‘leven hundred now.” 

“T can’t realize that, either, though I ’ve 
been in the Alps.” 

“There; that ’s a place I ’d like to see! 
I'd like to see whether they ’re so much of 
a muchness as folks say. I have a notion 
they ’re overestimated, like the Alleghanies.” 

“Oh, I don’t think you ’d like them; they ’re 
all ‘sandpapered,’ as you call it, in the val- 
leys. Then, they are only a group of peaks 
—nothing like the great ranges you de- 
scribe.” 

Jim set about being generous. “Well, 
now, of course you must bear in mind I ’m 
whooping it up for my own country. I ’ll 
admit I’m prejudiced. Mebbe you would n’t 
think the Rockies much, especially if you 
just rode through in a Pullman over some 
pass. I ’ve seen some pictures of the Alps 
that made ’em out to be cracker-jacks— 
clouds and snow and ice. Now, in August 
only a part of even old Lizard Head is cov- 
ered with snow, but in winter they can 
trump anybody’s best card, you bet. Ever 
see a snow-slide?” 

“No; I never saw anything—that is, any- 
thing worth while.” 

“Well, the mountains are streaked with 
the furrows where the snow-slides have 
ripped away the trees. You see a terrible 
lot of snow falls in the Uncompahgre range. 
This ain’t the house, is it?” he asked, as 
they neared a small stone cottage. 

“Oh, no; this is the porter’s lodge.” 

“The—how much?” 

“The place where my gardener lives.” 

_“Aha, I see. I thought it did n’t quite 
size up with the other view I had of it. But 
then, you never can tell. Sometimes a dog 


on the trail ahead of you will look as big as 
a burro.” 

They entered a roadway which circled the 
head of the draw, and pulled up in front 
of the house, which was big and shapeless, 
but sunny with windows, and covered with 
vines, and surrounded by trees. Tennis- 
courts, arbors, and hothouses added other 
indubitable signs of luxurious recreation. 
Far below glimmered the village they had 
left, half hidden in the mist. 

Jim leaped to the ground and held up his 
arms toward Mary. “Now, then, jump!” he 
commanded. 

As she yielded herself to his arms, he held 
her suspended in the air for an instant, 
smiling into her flushed face. 

“You see, you d better be good,” he said, 
as he set her on her feet. 

Putting his hands in his pockets, he looked 
around him searchingly. Scattered irregu- 
larly on the dark-brown hills were other 
houses of brick or stone, some of them very 
imposing. Near by, a cluster of smaller, 
older dwellings stood along a broad, smooth 
highway. 

“Looks like a town,” said Jim. 

“It is the historic village of Wyndham,” 
Mary explained. “That used to be the 
stage-road to East Port. We ’ll go up and 
look at the old tavern after lunch. Come in, 
now, and let me show you to your room.” 

Jim thought Ramsdell’s home nice and 
comfortable; but there was something about 
this house which subdued him— something 
which he could not understand, something 
which enriched and enlightened. The phrase 
“an artistic home,” which had contained only 
a vague notion before, became suddenly 
luminous and definite. It meant Mary’s 
house to him thereafter, with its music, 
books, warm colors, and sunlit nooks. 

His boots thumped loudly on the polished 
stairway as he followed Mary’s light and 
childish form, and when she invited him to 
enter an open door, saying, “ You ‘ll camp 
here,” he was abashed. 

“See here, little pardner, you ’re miscalcu- 
latin’—-you sure am. This is too mighty fine 
for me. Just dig up a blanket somewhere 
and let me make down in the barn. This is 
made for some pretty girl, and not for an 
old slag-cracker like me.” 

“Nothing is too fine for you,” she said, 
with a smile. “You take what I offer you 
and don’t complain. I won’t complain when 
I come to Colorado.” 

“ All right, Mary; what you say goes with 
me. But what ‘ll I set down on? These 
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chairs ain’t made for my style of beauty. 
Expect me to read all these books?” 

“Oh, no; you ’re to read them when you 
want to go to sleep.” 

“Never laid awake a night in my life,” he 
replied. “See here, this won’t do. Nobody 
ought to be as fine as this; you won’t want 
to die and go to heaven.” 

She laughed merrily. “Oh, this is all 
commonplace to me,” she said. “It ’s like 
your shack —it ’s just a place to ‘hole up’ in. 
You see, I’m getting your phrases. Well, 
now, make ready for luncheon, and come 
down.” 

Jim threw off his coat. “ Well, here goes, 
pardner. I ’ll be with you in a couple of 
jiffies—hungrier ’n a bear in March.” 

Mary fled, laughing. To Grace she said 
breathlessly: “Oh, but he is exciting, deli- 
cious! He is a bear, but he has splendid 
possibilities of passion.” 

Mrs. Robertson was very grave as she 
looked at her friend. 

“My dear, you — be — very — careful. 


You ’re too inflammable to play with a big, 
fierce flame like that man’s love.” 
“T ’m not afraid of Jim.” 
“But yourself—” 
“Well, that, I admit, is a different matter; 


but then, I am having heavenly release from 
being bored—and let me play”; and she 
went away humming a merry little song. 

In the midst of this genial, friendly com- 
pany, where he was not merely considered, 
but honored, Jim returned to the mood which 
dominated him in Ramsdell’s home. He 
wished he knew a little more of the ways of 
life suited to such surroundings. He became 
extremely reticent, and this sudden change 
in him provoked Mary’s insatiate curiosity 
about his real inner self. Thus far she was 
completely baffled by him. He was a singu- 
lar and magnetic embodiment of a life so far 
removed from all she knew that he seemed 
mythical. The guileless, simple mountaineer, 
with his vivid and powerful phraseology, be- 
came each day less simple. Like a mountain 
lake, he concealed unknown deeps. He was 
developing new phases, like a strange plant 
the flowering of which is unknown. 

In him arose an elemental sadness which 
he could not understand. This home and its 
life, as it came to seem more and more worth 
while, to be even defensible, made him think 
that even the best of the wild days in the 
mountains might be made holier by the in- 
troduction of such a woman, such a home. 
Bessie’s image, too, grew fainter on his 
inner eye. She seemed colorlessly sweet and 
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far off and dim—a girlish figure whose mo- 
mentary passing left him sadder and richer. 
As he read his handful of letters in his room 
that night, he had a sudden and powerfu! 
upwelling of anger and irritation with him- 
self. What business had he to be down in 
the country, coming and going at the call of 
a girl, when he had a work todo? Could he 
afford to waste time in this way? 

He met Mary with something of this in 
his face next morning, and she said: 

“What is your trouble, partner? No bad 
news, I hope?” 

“No; only I can’t stay here very long. 
I ’ve got to hustle my stock together and 
make a sale.” 

“T see; you are wasting time, you think. 
Well, I don’t agree with you. I know Twom- 
bly, and there’s nothing likelier to ‘rope him 
in,’ as you say, than this camping-party. 
Now, trust me a little longer, old pard.” 
She smiled with sunny candor. “I ’ll bring 
you through.” 

In such wise she held him to her own 
plans. She had already formed a little syn- 
dicate pledged to take stock in the mine 
provided Twombly should approve of it. 
Twombly continued provokingly non-com- 
mittal, but had Jim’s papers under inspec- 
tion, and promised to report soon. In truth, 
he was waiting a reply from a friend in 
Denver to whom he had cabled orders to in- 
vestigate Jim’s property. 

The days which followed were not like 
days in a dream, because Jim could not have 
imagined them even in a dream. It seemed 
that he was living out some book, some impos- 
sible tale. With Mary standing near to hand 
him saw and hammer and screw-driver, !i 
worked out a couple of “sawbuck” pack- 
saddles, put on cinches, and sacked up pro- 
visions, in preparation for their camping- 
party. 

“This is to be no ‘hippodrome,’” he sai. 
“We hit the trail right here, with all our 
outfit; and when we camp there ’s to be '0 
running to cover.” 

“All right,” she replied, in his favo: 
phrase. “I want to know just how it se« 
to live in a tent in the wilderness.” 

“ All I ask you to do is to keep the ga! 
wardens off’n me. I ’ll do the rest.” 

Mary was bewitchingly girlish as she ‘ 
lowed Jim about, with fair hair blowi's 
round her flushed cheeks, her eyes shini: ¢ 
with excitement. She rushed on errancs, 
she ordered canvas, ropes, cooking-utens!:s, 
with the enthusiasm of a boy, unmindful of 
how her actions might be interpreted. 
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“What ’s to be the end of this?” asked 
Mrs. Robertson of Will, one day. 

“Heaven knows; I don’t. It ’ll end all at 
once when it does end.” 

They were seated on a bench under the 
arch of the doorway; Mary and Jim were at 
work at a saddle. 

“I hope it won’t hurt him too deeply, 
said Mrs. Robertson. 

“ As Jim says, I ‘reckon’ he ’ll not be the 
only one hurt.” 

“I fear that is true. It is impossible for 
her to marry him.” 

“Nothing is impossible with Molly when 
she is in such a mood,” replied Will. 

‘Can’t you stop it?” 

“Stop it! You know her—a little.” She 
noided soberly. “Well, when you ask me to 
step in between Molly and this mountaineer, 
I must beg to be excused. She has always 
done with me as she well pleased, and I can’t 
begin to govern her at this late date.” 


” 


A FIRST-CLASS IMITATION OF 
THE REAL THING. 


IN the intervals of his labor, Jim galloped 
over the moors with Mary, he in loose blue 
shirt, dark trousers belted with cartridge- 
belt, the Australian sombrero on his head. 
Every one stared, of course; but Mary merely 
said: “Jim, we are a blessing to them! They 
will have their knowledge of men vastly ex- 
tended by seeing you.” 

Jim was interested in the occasional 
farms which they passed on the lower levels, 
and often stopped to have a word with the 
men working in the fields. 

“They ’re too blame respectful,” he said 
once. “They ’re like niggers. I don’t like 
to see a white man cringe; it ’s bad enough 
ina black. I s’pose they think they ’re using 
the English language. Now, we don’t; we ’re 
talkin’ United States. Funny thing, but 
your rich neighbors here act a good deal like 
we do, don’t they?” 

“In what way?” asked Mary. 

“Why, just meet and say ‘Howdy,’ man 
to man; but all the rest cringe. Seems like 
only you rich people stand for anything.” 

“We are not rich people,” protested Mary; 
“we re only the well-to-do classes.” 

“Well, if that ’s so, I’d like to see what 
your nobs are like.” 

“You would n’t like them; they are quite 
stupid—a good many of them, at least. 
They ’re weighed down by the dignities they 
think are solemnly committed to their care. 
They are by no means cheerful company.” 

They selected a camping-place deep in a 
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valley in the moor, and Will made arrange- 
ments with the landlord for the privilege of 
setting up a tent there. It was a wilder 
surrounding than Jim had believed it possi- 
ble to find. On all sides but one the hills 
rose ruggedly, covered with gorse,—“mes- 
quite,” Jim called it,—a bleak, singular land, 
with only an occasional donkey or lean cow 
feeding therein. A small stream, rising from 
several springs, flowed silently through peat- 
bogs to the north. Down this valley several 
farm-houses could be seen, but they were 
dull-colored and quite inconspicuous. It was 
a spot sometimes used by gipsies, and the 
knowledge of this helped to make the idea 
of camping there less startling. To reach 
this place it was necessary to descend a steep 
hill over a maze of cow-paths winding about 
among the clumps of furze and gorse. Al- 
together, Jim found it almost wild country, 
and was quite happy when riding over it. 

At last all was ready for the start; but 
Twombly was delayed, and did not reach 
Wyndhurst till Thursday. He came in holi- 
day mood, however, and promised to be a 
little more manageable than before. He 
manifested genuine interest in Jim’s tin- 
kered-up pack-saddles, and joined heartily 
in the oroposed trip, which he called a “jolly 
original sort of game, y’ know.” 

Dinner that night was taken up with talk 
of the mountains and trailing. Mary skil- 
fully led Jim to talk of his mine, and how he 
found it, and what he did with it; and Twom- 
bly listened with growing interest. 

In the midst of it, however, Jim abruptly 
said: “ Well, folkses, this won’t do. We must 
turn in early to-night. We hit the trail at 
sun-up to-morrow.” 

Mrs. Robertson looked alarmed. “Sun-up! 
Do you mean before breakfast?” 

“Oh, no; we ’ll catch a snack before we 
saddle; but the train moves at sun-up, sure 
thing.” 

“But why so early?” 
ously. 

“Well, if you want to tackle the real busi- 
ness it ’s got to be did.” 

Mary firmly supported him. “Certainly, 
we must obey our guide when we are deep in 
the wilderness. Think how interesting it 
will be to see the sun rise! Grace, when did 
you ever see the sun rise?” 

Mrs. Robertson considered. “Eight years 
ago, when my father was so ill.” 

“Eight years! What a city heathen you 
are! I see it rise at least once every year, 
when I first come down here, because the 
cocks’ crowing disturbs me.” 


she queried timor- 
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“Where are we to go?” asked Twombly. 

“That ’s a secret. We’ve arranged for it, 
and nobody is to know but Jim. We set 
forth as if into unknown seas.” 

“ Another thing,” said Jim. “This trip has 
nothing fancy about it. You leave soft 
drinks and plug-hats behind; it ’s a case of 
beans and bacon—and slickers.” 

“ And the first one who complains is to be 
fined one pound,” added Mary. 

“That will be Molly,” said Will. 

“I'll bet forty to one she don’t,” replied 
Jim. “She ’s the kind that stays right by 
till kingdom come.” 

Mary turned a grateful glance upon him. 
“Thank you, Jim. You, at least, appreciate 
me.” 

“It ’s a case of going to bed with the 
thrushes if you get up with the blue jays,” 
Jim further remarked, as he rose to his feet. 
“You ’ll hear me stirring about daylight; 
I ’ll be out helping your yaller-legged hired 
men rustle the broncos. Good night!” he 
ended, and unceremoniously went to bed. 

Mrs. Robertson gasped. “ Well, this cer- 
tainly is the most extraordinary situation— 
this wild miner tosses us about as if we 
were dolls in his game.” 

“Tt will make a fine chapter in your novel, 
Molly,” said Will. 

Twombly was delighted with Jim’s man- 
ner. “He has the air of being the ‘real 
thing,’ as Robertson says. It behooves us 
as mighty hunters, Brien, to be up at dawn 
to help him inspan, as they say in Africa. 
I wonder what the fellow really is—is he 
playing a game with us all?” 

“Stop discussing my partner, and go to 
bed, everybody, and wear your plainest clo- 
thing to-morrow —no golf-stockingsor -coats. 
We must look as much like gipsies as possi- 
ble. Jim will be very critical of us when we 
appear at the breakfast-table.” 

“T wish the doctor were here,” sighed Mrs. 
Robertson. 

“Oh, we’ll have him over on Sunday. You 
would n’t get any comfort from him; he would 
join in with Jim. You ’ll see him at camp.” 

“Tf we hold out so long,” Will slyly inter- 
posed. And the party broke up and went to 
bed, though reluctantly. 


Mary was sleeping blissfully in her beauti- 
ful room when a firm knock on her door 
startled her into dazed wakefulness. 

“Five o’clock, little pard. I’m going out 
to wrangle the horses. Set out the grub-pile, 
and have the coffee steaming hot; we ’ll get 
a move on ourselves right after.” 
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“All right, Jim,” she called. His cheery 
phrase was coming to be ready speech to 
her. As she heard his rapid walk throug), 
the hall and out into the yard, something 
elementally sweet and primitive filled her 
mind. Here was the fundamental relation 
of men and women—helpmates, toilers; the 
man striding out into the dawn to his toil, 
the woman preparing his food. At that mo- 
ment it seemed not merely possible, but 
most desirable and beautiful, that she should 
go forth with him into the new world as his 
helper, his housewife. It would be a sure 
and exquisite daily pleasure to look into his 
face, to listen to his coming. He was hand- 
some, he was sincere, he moved her. 

She laid the fingers of her right hand on 
her left wrist, and smiled to find her pulse 
accelerating. 

“You little fool!” she said, and sprang 
from her bed to knock at Mrs. Robertson’s 
door. 

Will was in the dining-room window with 
Jim, looking out at the horses, when she 
entered. The trailer greeted her gravely. 
“How are ye, pardner? Up for all day?” 

“Yes, indeed; and ready for any trials.” 

Mrs. Robertson came in yawning and |an- 
guid. “I feel very strange. I feel as if 
somebody were sick in the house. I can’t 
eat any breakfast at this dreadful hour. | 
don’t like the overture of your play, Molly.” 

“Oh, this is the best part of it. I am 
quite able to realize the start of a train up 
the Grizzly Bear trail.” 

“ All hands come to grub,” called Jim, as 
the servant brought in the last big covered 
dish. “Eat whether you like it or not. 
We’re due for a long drive; got to cross the 
snowy divide before we camp.” 

“By Jove! this is extraordinarily wort) 
while, you know,” said Twombly, as he burst 
into the dining-room, rubbing his hands ‘o- 
gether briskly. He was in bicycle-suit, wit! 
high, light-colored boots, such as Rocky 
Mountain miners wear. 

The others eyed him with pitying am 
ment as he awkwardly shuffled about t'\ 
sideboard for a dram of whisky. 

“Will I do, think?” he asked, as he put 
down his glass. 

“Yes, I reckon you ’ll do,” Mary cheer'ly 
replied. “You look like a caricature of J; 
but it ’s the best we could expect of a t! 
oughgoing Devonshire man.” 

Twombly laughed uneasily, feeling hi»- 
self at a disadvantage. “Ha, ha! Well, you 
know it was great luck, my having these 
hunting-boots. They really are Canadian 
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manufacture. I bought them to wear in 
Scotland last autumn. They are really very 
comfortable, you know, in case of wet.” 

“ Sit in and eat,”commanded Jim. “We’re 
falling behind our schedule.” 

Twombly meekly obeyed. Grace was still 
yawning and uneasy. “How strange it all 
seems! I feel like a housemaid, getting up 
at this time of the morning. What can we 
do to fill in the day?” 

“You ll be kept busy,” said Jim. “I ’ll 
attend to that part.” 

Mary was exceedingly alert. She sat at 
Jim’s left hand, and played the part of sub- 
missive child to perfection. She referred 
everything to “guide,” as she now called the 
trailer. The trampling of the horses outside 
continued, and their restless movement has- 
tened the meal. 

As he finished his coffee, Jim pushed back 
resolutely. “Is everybody fed?” 

“Quite so,” replied Twombly. 

“We are,” said Will. 

“ Aye, aye!” cried Mary. 

“Then we hit leather. Let every man 
rope his pony and drag up his cinches while 
I throw on the hitches.” 

“It ’s exactly like a story,” said Mrs. 
Robertson, beginning to feel the influence 
of the hot coffee. 

“I wish it were the real thing instead,” 
exclaimed Mary, as she rose to follow. She 
wore a plain riding-skirt and cap, as did 
Mrs. Robertson, while Will, dressed like an 
Australian rough rider, looked very well in- 
deed. 

When they came out into the yard they 
found seven horses in the hands of several 
perturbed grooms. Each horse had a hacka- 
more of new rope, two carried pack-saddles, 
with sling-ropes neatly coiled on the horns, 
and three were already saddled. They filled 
the brick-laid court with an uneasy tram- 
pling, which excited Mary almost to the 
point of shouting. 

“Girls, grab your cayuses!” said Jim. 
“Twombly, you help ’em jump their saddles. 
Will, you ’re my assistant packer; give me 
a hand here with these wild-eyed broncs.” 

While Twombly was helping the women 
to their saddles, Jim led one of the cart- 
horses forward to a pile of sacks and 
bales of “camp stuff,” and said, “Hold him 
a minute.” 

“Oh, let me watch!” cried Mary, riding 
near, 

Jim let down the sling-rope in a loop, 
threw the loose end over a horn, gave a 
quick knot to it, and behold a little sling 
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into which he dropped a sack. On the other 
side he placed a similar pack, and then, with 
Will’s help, swung a big bale of bedding to 
the center. He next threw the end of a long 
rope with a wooden hook under the horse’s 
belly. 

“Hang to that!” he commanded. He flung 
a doubled end across. “Hook that!” Will 
did as bid. “Now cinch her up a little. No, 
no! Run the rope the other way. That ’s 
right!” He came round a moment later, 
carrying a larger loop, which went over the 
corners of the pack; and as he went, the rope 
tightened, and at last, standing at the horse’s 
shoulder, he set his foot against the pack and 
pulled, and every loop tightened. 

“T see, I see!” cried Mary. “Is n’t it won- 
derful!” 

“That ’s the diamond hitch,” said Jim, as 
he “pinched” the front lashings with a final 
knot of the rope’s-end. 

“By Jove! that’s ingenious. So that is the 
hitch, is it? I never saw it done before,” 
said Twombly, in high admiration. “It is 
jolly clever.” 

His wonder increased as Jim slung upon 
the other horse bales, tinware, boxes, and 
camp-stools, throwing over them all a folded 
tent. 

“It’s juggling with feathers and cannon- 
balls, is n’t it?” said Will to Jim. 

“We pack anything from a sack of flour 
to asteam-boiler,” he replied. “It’s a little 
science all by itself. Now I ‘ll show you 
another trick; I ‘ll pack my saddle-horse,” 
he said, as he drew the knot on the second 
horse. In a few minutes, by an ingenious 
arrangement of ropes, he placed upon the 
American saddle(which Mary had bought for 
him) a load about as varied as those upon the 
other horses. “Now, then, are you all set?” 
he asked. “Then fall in. I will lead, with 
two pack-horses; Mary, you come next, and 
Mrs. Robertson third. Twombly, you are to 
lead the third pack-horse,and Will, you bring 
up the rear. Hy-ak!” 

And so, with all the servants staring in a 
stupor of wonder, Jim led the way through 
the garden gate out upon the moor, which 
looked wild and bleak in the morning light. 
The lazy old cart-horses that bore the packs 
lifted their heads and sidled along under 
their singular burdens, as awkward ascamels, 
while the saddle-horses pranced with excite- 
ment, and Mrs. Robertson clung to her sad- 
dle in dismay. 

“Keep in line! Keep the trail!” called 
Jim, and as he looked back at the little train 
winding along the path his heart swelled big 
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with the memories the scene called up. Put- 
ting away the houses and the hedges, the 
moor was not unlike some of the sage-bush- 
covered hills of the dry country, and the party 
not widely different from the ethnological 
explorers he had once led into the hills west 
of San Idlefonse. He was bitterly homesick 
for the moment, and the play became a 
burden. 

But Mary’s delight in it all cleared his 
eyes of reminiscent shadow, and, in much 
better form than he had expected, they made 
slow way over the big ridge, and halted on 
the side of the steep slope toward the camp- 
ing-place. He had led them by the most 
circuitous path in order to prolong the 
march, stopping occasionally to tighten a 
cinch or to explain some maneuver of the 
march. 

“You see yon clump of willows?” he said, 
pointing away with a gesture which symbo- 
lized miles of travel. “We must make that 
before we loosen cinches. Keep a tight rein, 
and don’t ride the pommel of your saddle. 
Set your weight into the stirrups. In the 
steep places you girls had better ride man- 
fashion. Be careful the ponies don’t scrouge 
against the trees. Allready? Hy-ak—boys! 
Hike!” 

The sun was shining, the larks twittering 
innumerably, and the party most thoroughly 
awake and merry of voice. As they went 
zigzagging down the slope, even Grace got 
a thrill of the excitement which kept Mary 
chattering with joyous vehemence. 

“Was anything ever so absurd?” she 
asked. 

“This is n’t far from the real thing,” said 
Will. “My own experience in the bush tells 
me that Jim is giving us a first-class imita- 
tion of wild things.” 

“By Jove! who would have supposed we 
could have been got to set out on a delight- 
fully idiotic expedition like this! This man’s 
seriousness is convincing,” Twombly took 
early opportunity to say, and it was evident 
that Jim’s stock was rising in value. Mary 
was right: Jim’s skill with rope and saddle 
made a strong appeal. 

Thus far few people were abroad to be 
amazed at Jim’s pack-train; two or three 
farmers and a couple of early bicyclers only 
had stopped to stare; and for this compara- 
tive freedom from observation Mrs. Robert- 
son was particularly grateful. She alone of 
all the group suffered from the thought of 
how it would all look to the outsider or to 
her city friends. 

“Halt!” commanded Jim. “ Girls will keep 
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their saddles a second or two. Twombly, 
bring up your pack-pony.” 

In a few moments the packs were on the 
ground, the ropes neatly coiled, and the 
horses picketed to the trees. “We ’Il let 
’em stand for a while, then we ’Il run ’em 
back over the hill to feed. Twombly, you 
rustle some water while I get a fire going.” 

Under his swift command the tents were 
set, the packs set in place, and a fire crack- 
ling. 

Suddenly it broke upon Mrs. Robertson 
that they were out in the open air, at the 
mercy of the earth and sky. 

“Would n’t it be dreadful if it should 
rain?” she asked, with a shudder. 

“By Jove! it would be nasty, that!” said 
Twombly, looking up at the sky. “I don’t 
think it will.” 

Will and Mary looked at each other and 
laughed. “It always rains when one is living 
in a tent. It’s so nice to hear the rain pat- 
tering over head as one goes to sleep.” 

Mrs. Robertson echoed this word. “Sleep! 
You surely are not in earnest about staying 
here overnight!” 

“We can’t help ourselves. Our guide is 
inexorable, and we could n’t find our way 
back without him.” 

“Oh, come, now, Molly, you are mad! 
“Why,”—here she lowered her voice, —“ we 
can’t dress or undress—or anything!” 

“Did you think people carried bath-rooms 
and brass bedsteads on the trail?” 

Mrs. Robertson did not perceive the 
humor of this. “I never thought much 
about it. It was all very obscure, and be- 
longed to the world of man.” 

“That ’s just why I ’m so pleased; I ’m 
getting an insight into the man’s world. 
How can I widen my thinking ?— that is what 
interests me now. Jim is opening up new 
territory to me. I am tired of gardens; | 
want mountain-peaks and grizzly bears. I ‘m 
having sensations.” 

“Girls, are you getting hungry?” inquired 
Will. “If you are, come out and see Jim 
cook his beans.” 

Mary left off her rhapsody, and they al! 
went over to look at Jim. Over a red little 
fire, built in a trench, he had swung a ket- 
tle on a long pole. One end of it was thrust 
into the rod, the other rested in a low 
crotch, while near the small end a forking 
branch caught and held the kettle’s bail. 
Jim was intently examining his stores and 
utensils while his pot boiled. 

As the women drew near, he shook a slab 
of bacon in the air and tossed it back into 
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the heap. “That will save our lives yet— 
there ’s nothing so good on the trail.” 

Mrs. Robertson shuddered. “Good hea- 
vens! Does he think we ’ll eat that after 
seeing it handled thus?” 

“T am prepared to eat anything that Jim 
gives me,” said Mary. “He is my guide, 
consoler, and friend.” 

“You ’re putting yourself quite into his 
hands,” insisted Mrs. Robertson. 

“I might fall into worse.” 

“You ridiculous creature!” 

“Not at all. It’s worth being hurt just 
to achieve a new conception of life. Jim’s 
attitude is new to me. It is worth while, 
and I am hoping to acquire it; that ’s all.” 

Twombly got out his rod and prepared to 
go fishing. 

“Did you arrange with the manor about 
angling?” he asked of Mary. 

“Certainly. Don’t fail to bring us some 
trout to go with Jim’s bacon. If you don’t, 
Grace will starve.” 

“Depend on me,” he said. “I am a re- 
doubtable fisherman—at least, in theory.” 

Will was commissioned to take the horses 
down to the near-by farm in relays and get 
them stabled. Mrs. Robertson retired to 
her tent in order to catch up on her sleep, 
and Mary was left to follow Jim around like 
a child as he put the camp to rights. He 
was intent, handy, and silent, and came as 
near ignoring Mary as any one ever did; for 
the business of pitching the camp brought 
back the good days on the trail, and made 
him think of Ramsdell, and of Bessie also. 
The Ramsdells became very sweet and re- 
poseful, and more and more worth while by 
contrast with the worrisome peculiarities of 
Twombly and Mrs. Robertson. 

“How long does it take the beans to 
cook?” Mary broke silence to inquire. 

“A couple o’ days. On the trail we soak 
‘em one night, carry ’’em a day, and boil ’em 
again— about six hours in all, I reckon.” 

“What are you doing now?” 

“I’m going to make some ‘sinkers. 

“Sinkers?” 

“ Yes—kettle-bread, dough-balls.” 

Mary laughed. “Is that your nice name 
for them? I ’ve-been wondering what you 
do for bread. Of course, you could n’t carry 
enough with you. Do you carry biscuit?” 

“Well, no; it ’s all you can do to carry 
raw material.” 

He put some flour in a big pan, and, after 
adding some baking-powder, began stirring 
it with a stick. Later he poured in some 
water, and the loaf began to form. At last 
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he threw away tne stick, and putting a big 
fist into the dish, began to knead the gluey 
mass. 

“TI think I ought to call Grace,” said Mary. 
“She ’d like to see you make bread.” 

“TI reckon she ’ll eat better if she don’t,” 
he replied gravely. “I hada feller once with 
me on a trip that fussed about his grub the 
first day or two; but he come to it about the 
fourth day out—was glad to eat anything.” 

When the flour was all taken up, Jim 
patted the loaf into shape, and seizing a 
shovel, dug a slanting wall toward the fire, 
against which he set the skillet containing 
the dough. 

“Now watch and you ’Il see her puff up,” 
he said, and together they kept watch upon 
it. 

As the loaf began to swell and to darken 
under the blaze, Jim seized the handle of 
the skillet, and by a sKilful jerk of his wrist 
made the dough whirl in the pan until the 
browned side was uppermost. When the 
whole of one side was toasted, he tossed 
the loaf in air, and caught it, unbaked side 
up, whereat Mary clapped her hands in ac- 
knowledgment of his skill. 

He soon had bread enough, and set about 
the dinner. 

“Dinner comes at twelve on the trail,” he 
said, “and I reckon you ’ll be ready for it.” 

“TI ’m ready now,” she replied. “I am 
eager to try your cooking.” 

He sliced the bacon, set the potatoes to 
boil, and stewed some dried apricots. Long 
before the potatoes were ready to serve, all 
his party were standing about, observing him 
wistfully. By his order everything was done, 
and when at last the coffee-pot began to boil, 
and Twombly’s trout had browned with the 
bacon in the pan, even Mrs. Robertson ad- 
mitted that the meal looked good. 

They really ate as if hungry. Twombly 
and Will consumed two servings of the bacon 
and trout, and Mrs. Robertson said, “It 
tastes better than I feared.” They drank 
their coffee without milk, and the bread was 
a “difficult proposition,” but, on the whole, 
dinner was finished in the best of spirits. 

“We are real trailers now,” said Mary, as 
she rolled up her sleeves to help Jim with 
the dishes, while Twombly and Will smoked 
pipes and fed the fire to keep the beans boil- 
ing. Mary was very alluring to Jim at this 
moment—more potent than at any other 
time; for she seemed realizable, seemed in 
the circle of his arm, and possible to attain. 

She maintained her interest in the camp, 
and chattered on about their plans. “I wish 
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that farm-house were not so close; and we ’1l 
have visitors this afternoon, too. I’m sorry, 
for I wanted to have you all to myself. Sup- 
pose we go riding? There ’s another valley 
I ’d like you to see. Will you?” 

“ After the beans are done,” he replied in 
a matter-of-fact way. “Can’t afford to let 
’em boil dry.” 

Mrs. Robertson asked Twombly to go with 
her to the farm-house to purchase some 
cream. 

“We can’t drink coffee without cream,” 
she said privately to Mary. “But don’t let 
our guide know; he would regard it as a 
weakness.” 

“Don’t engage board down there,” replied 
Mary, laughing. “I know you ’re on the 
verge of deserting camp.” 

As she came back toJim she said: “ You’ve 
no idea what a sociologic upheaval it is, our 
getting permission t®Acamp here and burn 
these twigs. The things which seem natural 
and easy to you in Colorado are destructive 
here.” 

“I know it; that ’s why I can’t stand it. 
I ’m like a bronco in a buggy. I want to 
bust a thill every time I feel the rein. I 
suppose I ’d get used to it in time, but it 
would be a lifetime.” 

Working together side by side with bared 
arms, the two fell into alluring intimacy. 
Mary was a-quiver with the novelty of the 
situation and the magnetism of his reticent 
and suggestive presence. There was a note 
of melancholy in his voice as he said: 

“This makes me hone for the West. I ’ve 
no more business being over here than a 
Paiute. I might’a’ known 1’d make a failure 
of it. I did know it, and I told the doc so; 
but he was so plumb certain I could do the 
thing, he fooled me into it. Every time I 
look at that camp-fire and see them beans 
a-bubblin’, I’m crazy to take the back trail; 
now that’s the honest fact.” 

“Ts n’t that rather ungracious to me?” she 
asked archly. 

“If I could take you along that would 
settle it; I ’d go to-morrow.” 

“Thank you, sir; you are improving,” she 
said, with a courtesy. Then, with a sudden 
turn to fury, she said: “No, you ’re not; 
you ’re losing your own good, blunt self, and 
I’m sorry you said that. You must n’t talk 
to me like other men. If you do, I won’t like 
you any more. I want you to be yourself, 
you great, splendid, savage man!” 

Jim looked at her with eyes which scared 
her a little. When he spoke his voice was 
low and firm. “See here, little woman, you’re 
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just a little too swift for me. When I think 
I ’ve got my hand on you, you go up a bank 
or drop into an arrojo, and I don’t follow. 
But you want to go careful. No woman that 
ever lived can make game of me—not for a 
little minute. Don’t you think it.” 

She bowed her head to his protest, and 
meekly said: “ Forgive me, Jim.” He did not 
immediately reply, and she laid her little hand 
on his arm. “You will, won’t you?” 

“T’ll see how you perform during the rest 
of the evening,” he grimly replied. 

He could n’t have told what she had done, 
but something in her voice and manner had 
roused him. For a moment he suspected her 
of double dealing with him. Then he said: 

“Whatever else you do with me, don’t 
you try to use the forked tongue. I’m In- 
dian enough to mighty quick tell when a 
woman is lying. Just when you think you ’ve 
got me guessin’, I ’ll fool ye. There are a 
whole lot of things I don’t know, and don’t 
want to, but don’t you size me up for a farm- 
hand or a simple ‘josey.’” 

“You ’re a king!” she said, with her eyes 
turned to him. “ You’re better than a king: 
you ’re a man—a big, free, honest, sincere 
man. Go on! Shatter all our conventions and 
prejudices and foolish customs. I like you 
best so. You walk through our traditions as 
if they were mist; you don’t even see them. 
Beat me, bruise me, trample me! I love your 
plainness of speech, your sincerity. You are 
real; all else around me is sham—just velvet 
and lace; just clothes, upholstery. Oh, if | 
only dared—if I could—it would be living 
—living! But I can’t escape myself; | 
am a part of all this, and must live and die 
in it.” 

He listened to her gravely, and his face 
softened. “Something has hurt you mighty 
bad, little pardner. It don’t seem reasonalle 
that anybody would hurt you; but they have, 
and I’m sorry.” He laid his hand on her 
shoulder. 

He had forgotten where they stood, but 
she had not, and with a sudden impulse she 
withdrew from his hand and ran into the 
tent. For the moment, culture, her moder- 
nity of thought, her knowledge of the world, 
availed nothing. A strong, simple, manly 
soul had put her where she really belonged 
—among the piteous, the sick ones of the 
earth. It was not a new mood with her, 
but it came with added intensity at this 
time. 

There was a singular penetration about 
this man of the mountains. He had read her 
to the soul, and when she was patronizing 
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him, he perceived it; when she pretended to 
security and happiness, he pitied her mental 
disquietude; and when her inner heart bled 
with its hidden wound, he knew it, and loved 
her, and tried to comfort her as a big brother 
solaces a little sister in agony. 

She now remembered with a certain bitter 


self-contempt her original intention to use 
him as material for her next novel. 

“TI might as well try to harness the west 
wind,” she said to herself. Her interest in 
him deepened as she thought of all he had 
said. “He has immense capacity for develop- 
ment,” she concluded. 


(To be continued.) 
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()N February 27, 1900, I sailed from San 
Francisco, being one of five ladies accom- 
panying Mrs. E. H. Conger on her return to 
Peking. My intention was to spend a year or 
so in the Chinese capital, and then go into the 
interior and southern part of China in order 
to study the customs and ways of the people 
from an artistic point of view. We six, Mrs. 
Conger and her daughter Laura, Mrs. Wood- 
ward and her daughter Ione, Miss Mary 
Pierce (Mrs. Conger’s niece), and myself, 
reached our journey’s end on April 3. What 
strange sights, what queer people, what mis- 
ery and poverty met our eyes! 

The United States legation compound is 
small and is inclosed by walls about twelve 
feet high. Its wells being poor, the drinking- 


and cooking-water was brought on wheel- 
barrows from some of the public wells. The 
houses, originally Chinese, aresmall one-story 
structures, and the rooms are very dark. 
With Mr. Conger’s family, the family of Mr. 
Squiers, the first secretary, Mr. Bainbridge, 
the second secretary, and Mr. Cheshire, the 
interpreter, and about fifty Chinese servants, 
the compound is very crowded, which is a 
great disadvantage, for in Peking there are 
no pleasure-promenades, and you never think 
of going out in the streets for astroll. The 
place is guarded at night by a watchman 
who makes his rounds beating two hollow 
pieces of wood, whether to let the inmates 
know that he is doing his duty, or to warn 
malefactors of his approach, I cannot learn. 
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We also hear the beating of the city watch- 
man on Legation street. It is an uncanny 
sound which always scares me. 

Foreign society here is divided into three 
distinct sets—the diplomatic, which is very 
cold and formal, the customs, with Sir Rob- 
ert Hart at its head, which is the most 
sociable, and the missionaries, who form a 
society of their own. The homes of the lat- 
ter look comfortable and inviting, and they 
seem happy in their work. I think they have 
been very wrongly criticized. 

May 9. This Wednesday morning we 
started on our long-talked-of trip to the 
Great Wall. 

May 12. Approaching Peking, on our re- 
turn, the dust was so thick, owing to a sudden 
dust-storm, that we could not open our eyes 
to guide our beasts, and we trusted to their 
instinct to follow the road. Without mis- 
hap we arrived at the legation about 1 P.M. 

May 20. Mrs. Conger gave a dinner to 
the prominent missionaries. We were 
twenty-six at table. This night Dr. Robert 
Coltman, an American who has practised here 
for eighteen years and who counts many high 
Chinese officials among his patients, told us 
that he had been warned by a special Chinese 
friend (a prince) that the Boxers really meant 
to kill or drive all foreigners out of Pe- 
king. The missionaries all seem worried, for 
they have received many warnings, which 
they have communicated to the foreign 
ministers. 

May 28. Great excitement here. This is 
the first day we have really felt any uneasi- 
ness. This afternoon I went with one of the 
ladies on an errand to one of the foreign 
stores just a few steps from here. A beggar 
who is always standing outside the gate asked 
foralms. I had nothing to give him, having 
taken no money with me. He said something 
in Chinese which sounded very ugly, and he 
and several others followed us back to the 
gate. I did not feel the least bit easy while 
we were out alone, and was very glad to get 
safe back in the legation. 

May 29. Dr. Morrison, correspondent of 
the London Times, and two other men went 
out of the city to ascertain what was tak- 
ing place in the country. On their return, 
as they entered the city gate, they were 
stoned by Chinese soldiers, who, it is said, 
were placed at the gate by the Chinese gov- 
ernment to protect the city from Boxers. 
What confidence can be placed in such pro- 
tection? A guard of about twenty-five of 
these same soldiers are placed at our gates, 
but would they not be the first to turn upon 
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us? We feel less protected with them than 
without them. 

May 31. It is the general feeling that 
the missionaries are at the bottom of all 
this trouble, but I do not think so. These 
railroads have ruined the industry of the 
canal, as well as that of transportation by 
man and beast, which has been for genera- 
tions the means of livelihood of thousands 
of people. 

The Chinese can do only one thing: if 
they have been boatmen from infancy, they 
do not think they ever can do anything else 
for a living. It is these river-men who are 
the original Boxers. 

June 1. Great excitement. A telegram 
came that the soldiers would be here to-day. 

June 4. Mr. Conger has told Mrs. Wood- 
ward that she must leave Peking at once. 
For weeks I have been urging her to start 
for home. To-day we have all been helping 
her pack her trunks. 

June 5, 10:30 A.M. Mrs. Woodward and 
Ione have just left us. Tears were shed by 
all on seeing our friends depart. They have 
left the legation, but still we are not sure 
they will get off. 

Here is Mr. Pethick’s description of a 
Chinese soldier, which he made to me while 
ours were drilling in the compound: “The 
Chinese will go out to war with his fan in 
one hand, his bird-cage in the other, his 
paper umbrella over his shoulder. At night, 
no matter how bright a moonlight there 
may be, instead of the umbrella he will carry 
a lighted lantern.” Mr. Pethick was Li Hung- 
chang’s private secretary and interpreter, 
and expected to follow him to Canton. He 
has been here over thirty years, and is very 
fond of the Chinese, and is perfectly devoted 
to Li Hung-chang. One of his special 
duties as private secretary was to read him 
to sleep every night. Mr. Conger relates a 
little incident which happened to Li when 
he came here to call on the minister. On 
entering the drawing-room, his valet let go 
of his arm to pass through a narrow door. 
Li stumbled, and fell his whole length into the 
room. This was very mortifying to him, and 
he turned, and remarked to the valet: “| 
will throw you into boiling lard when we get 
home.” Mr. Pethick and Mr. Cheshire 
(the interpreter), both Americans, came to- 
gether to China as young men. They lived 
and dressed like the natives, even wearing 
queues, so as to be better able to mix with 
them and study the language. 

Later. Mrs. Woodward has come back. 
After waiting at the station from eleven till 
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three, they ascertained that there would be 
no train out of Peking. To use her own 
words, “I saw nothing unusual among the 
natives; the Chinese crowded about us in 
large numbers, but they did not seem at all 
excited or angry, or make any attempt what- 
ever to molest us.” Mrs. Woodward had 
started out with a loaded pistol, prepared to 
use it in case of emergency. 

June 7. To-day it was decided that if 
trains left Peking Miss Conger, Miss Pierce, 
and myself should go to Japan. We have our 
trunks packed. 

June 8. Dr. Robert Coltman, wife, and 
six children came in this evening, while we 
were dancing and singing among ourselves. 
| gave up my room to them, and moved into 
the room with Miss Conger and Miss Pierce. 
While helping Mrs. Coltman to settle her 
little family I fully realized the extreme 
danger that is closing in upon us. Poor lit- 
tle woman, as she entered the house with 
her sleeping baby in her arms, how disgusted 
she looked to see us amusing ourselves! Cer- 
tainly we are in an awful trap. 

June 11. Weare fourteen at table to-day. 
Mr. Conger and Dr. Coltman are the only 
two men; the rest of us are women. It isa 
beautiful moonlight night. Some of the 


younger people have been dancing on the 
walk of the compound. We may as well keep 
cheerful as long as we can. 


June 12. It is dreadfully hot, the air 
being absolutely scorching. The Japanese 
secretary was killed yesterday. Flags are 
flying at half-mast on all the legations. 

June 13. Again great excitement in the 
legation. About eleven o’clock this morn- 
ing, when I was painting on a portrait, 
Dr. Coltman came rushing in, calling to 
us that the streets were full of Boxers and 
an attack was to be made on the legation. 
The call to arms was given, and our faith- 
ful marines were all ready for duty. Mr. 
Cheshire, who was going to the Tsung-li 
Yamen in a cart, saw two Boxers rush from 
a little side street, with a great mob follow- 
ing them. He thought his time had come, 
but in their excitement they did not notice 
him. He continued to the Yamen and told 
the Chinese officials of the encounter. They 
only laughed, and said, “Oh, there are thou- 
sands of Boxers all over the city now.” After 
Mr. Cheshire had passed, some German sol- 
diers came along, who, on spying the Boxers, 
started after them, dragged them out of a 
cart, and chased them to Legation street. 
Two Boxers were captured and were taken to 
the German legation, the German minister, 
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Baron von Ketteler, following and hitting 
the men over the head with a cane. He then 
sent word to the Tsung-li Yamen to come to 
him, as he was holding the Boxers as pris- 
oners. A great mob of Chinese, soldiers 
and citizens, gathered on Legation street. 
Our Colt gun was fired once, frightening the 
mob, which immediately dispersed. We are 
making preparations, fearing an attack to- 
night. Last night there were two large fires 
in the outer city. 

June 14, Early this morning we were told 
to gather enough clothing together to last 
a few days, as we might be obliged to go at 
any moment into the British legation. Our 
marines have been building barricades across 
Legation street half a mile in length, using 
for this purpose carts, wheelbarrows, timber, 
barrels, etc. They are on watch night and 
day, Mrs. Squiers providing them at midnight 
with hot coffee. 

June 15. At noon to-day I witnessed a 
sight never to be forgotten. Ten of our 
marines were sent to the Nan Tang (South 
Church) to rescue the refugees, and brought 
back over four hundred of the Chinese Chris- 
tians, the sisters and priests having come 
in yesterday just before the fire. Water was 
brought to them in bowls, pails, basins, any- 
thing our servants could lay hands on. It 
was pitiful to see these shaky creatures, 
three or four grabbing at the same bowl, 
others trying to drink from the spout as the 
water was being poured into the bowls. One 
woman carried in her arms a child covered 
with smallpox; other mothers carried chil- 
dren completely naked; but the most touch- 
ing sight was a gray-haired man of at least 
sixty, carrying on his back his old, crippled 
mother. This completely broke me down. 
Four of our men brought one hundred of 
these through the city streets. About 
half an hour later Mr. Pethick and the re- 
maining six of our guards brought in the 
wounded. Oh, such horrible sights! The 
Chinese had unmercifully slashed these poor 
creatures with knives and spears. 

Last evening, about seven o'clock, there 
was much noise in the native city. We 
heard a volley fired from the city wall back 
of here. Some German soldiers, with Baron 
von Ketteler, were up on the wall, from which 
they saw ten Boxers practising their rites 
in the native city before an immense crowd 
of admiring Chinese. The Germans quietly 
took aim, killing seven of them. This will 
prove that the Boxers can die as well as 
others, even if they do believe themselves 
immortal. The natives were howling, scream- 
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ing, and crying, “ Kill, kill! Death to the 
foreigners!” It was a horrible night. We 
thought they would break through the city 
wall, and sat up waiting the end. 

They have ten Boxers as prisoners in the 
Russian legation. A friend took me over to 
see them. We found them tied two by two 
to a post by their queues; their hands and 
feet were also tied. They had the most fiend- 
ish-looking faces, and most of them were 
young boys. One, a sullen-looking fellow, 
was caught in the act of cutting a little 
child to pieces. They wore the Boxer uni- 
form, a red sash tied around the waist, an- 
other across the shoulder to the waist. They 
looked ragged and dirty. One who had tried 
to escape during the night was killed by the 
guard. His body was lying in an outside 
shed, covered with lime. The oldest of these 
prisoners mumbled something to me. My 
friend, who understood the language, said 
that he was begging me to save him, because 
I wore glasses, which to the Chinese indi- 
cate wisdom and power. 

June 16. All the servants are getting so 
frightened that money will not bribe them 
to remain. The fires are encircling us on all 
sides now; the smoke is so dense and thick 
that the sky is of a pale yellow. Last even- 
ing, about ten o’clock, we all went up on the 
city wall to watch the burning of the Chien 
Gate, near by. 

June 17. About three o’clock this morn- 
ing four of the imperial soldiers, who had 
been placed on Legation street to help pro- 
tect us, turned and fired upon our men, and 
were answered immediately by a volley. Of 
course everybody got up and dressed. I think 
we shall not undress again until our troops 
come. 

June 18. I do not know how the ladies of 
the other legations are passing their days 
and evenings, for we are inclosed in our 
separate compounds. All the gentlemen 
coming in here remark upon the coolness and 
calmness of the American women. Every 
night we dance and sing, and when we hear 
shots we stop long enough to find out what 
is the cause, and then go on with our merri- 
ment. 

June 20. This morning at the appointed 
hour no answer had come from the Chinese 
officials. Baron von Ketteler, the German 
minister, determined to go alone, the others 
thinking it best to wait for the reply. He 
started with his interpreter, each in a sedan- 
chair. An attack was made upon them by 
the imperial soldiers, and the minister was 
killed. This has been a dreadful warning, 
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and shows that no foreigner’s life is safe in 
Peking. Maybe Baron von Ketteler’s life 
has been sacrificed for all of ours. 

All the missionaries of the Methodist 
compound (seventy-five) were brought into 
our legation, escorted by forty marines. 
They had been given only one hour’s notice. 
Many of the men, trying to collect provi- 
sions, did not bring a change of clothing. 
They marched in at noon, men, women, and 
babies, many of them followed by their na- 
tive Christians. Mrs. Squiers had lunch 
prepared for all the women and children. 
They were then taken over to the British 
legation. As danger now threatens from al! 
sides, we of the American legation were also 
ordered to transfer to the British. We had 
time to carry over part of our trunks, bed- 
ding, and provisions, the servants doing this 
with the legation cart. This means war with 
all nations. 

IN THE BRITISH LEGATION, June 21. 
There was little firing during the early part 
of the night. Baron von Ketteler’s body has 
not yet been found. It was Mrs. Conger’s 
sad duty yesterday to break the terrible 
news to the poor baroness, a young American 
woman from Detroit, who has been married 
to the baron only three years. We have 
met her only once, when she called on 
one of Mrs. Conger’s Thursday afternoons. 
The baroness is still in mourning for her 
brother, who was killed in the Philippines 
a short time ago. She is a tall blonde, 
stately and refined. None of us had met 
the baron. 

To-day the ministers received word from 
the Tsung-li Yamen that the reason all 
foreigners were ordered out of Peking was 
because they did not feel they could protect 
them; but since it would not have been safe 
to travel through the country, they are very 
glad we did not leave. This is all a bluff. 
Everybody knows the officials wanted to get 
us out in the open and massacre us. They 
could then lay the blame on the mob. Fortu- 
nately, the ministers were wise enough not to 
make this move. So here we are, over five 
hundred foreigners congregated in the Brit- 
ish legation. 

The British legation is a large place, with 
fine trees, a tennis-court in the center, and 
with about ten houses about the court. !t 
was chosen for our refuge because it is the 
largest legation and the farthest from the 
city wall. It has two wells of good drinking- 
water, which is a great advantage in Peking. 
It is the easiest to fortify, and a good strong 
wall about fifteen feet high surrounds the 
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compound. The people of the American lega- 
tion, consisting of four families,— Mr. Con- 
ger’s, Mr. Squiers’s, Mr. Bainbridge’s, and 
Dr. Coltman’s,—have been given Dr. Pool’s 
house of six rooms. 

What are our troops doing? Why do they 
not come? Are they themselves having a des- 
perate struggle, or have they been told that 
we are all dead and Peking destroyed? Cer- 
tainly they must have seen the sky all red 
with the fires around us every night. What 
are our loved ones at home thinking? If 
we could only get them word that we are 
still alive! Feeling my mother very near 
me, I have tried with all my might to im- 
press upon her that I am still alive and well. 

There are rumors that the troops are 
very near, but we are getting tired of these 
false rumors. We have to remain in the 
house now, for bullets are flying in all di- 
rections and whizzing by our windows. The 
Boxers have stationed themselves in the 
trees near by, and fire into the legation. The 
bell-tower in front of the chapel is used as 
headquarters for reports. The bell is tolled 
to call our men to arms; it is also rung for 
fire. Our bulletins are posted on this tower. 
Those of to-day read: 


10 A.M. Methodist mission burning. 

Afternoon. Sixty Boxers killed. Late report 
that Chinese troops are firing on the Boxers who 
are attacking the Customs legation. 

6 P.M. Austrians have not given up. 

9 P.M. Yung-lu’s troops are firing on us, and 
Prince Ching’s men are fighting the Boxers. 


June 22. 5P.M. Fire was started in a Chi- 
nese house back of us. It raged furiously for 
about an hour before we got it under control. 
The tower bell was rung, and all started to 
help. Women and children made a chain 
with pails from the well to the fire. Men tore 
down everything in the way of the flames. 
This now makes our fort stronger, and is 
a good clearing for our guards. Several 
British marines are stationed on the roofs 
of some of the houses. One was killed dur- 
ing the fire. They are shooting on the Chi- 
nesg seen prowling about the fire. The 
American, French, German, and British 
legations are the only ones standing out of 
eleven, 

We six women have spent most of the day 
inaking sand-bags. In fact, all the women 
are doing this work, including the Chinese 
Christians. We have made several hundred 
in this room to-day out of table-linen, sheet- 
ing, everything we can get hold of, including 
beautiful silks and satins. 


June 23. We are at this moment sur- 
rounded by four large fires. To-day a 
Chinese maid told Mrs. Coltman, who speaks 
their language, that they all knew over 
a year ago that this trouble was being pre- 
pared, but they did not dare tell their mas- 
ters for fear of losing their places. 

June 24. Last night at 12:30 the firing 
was dreadful, coming in volleys from all di- 
rections. We all got up and dressed in 
haste. We can stand the single shots with- 
out fear, but these volleys are beyond 
our nervous strength. This morning, after 
breakfast, while we were wondering how we 
were going to pass our first Sunday in this 
siege, a demand came for more sand-bags. 
In the midst of this work the fire-alarm 
rang. Our men had set fire to some Chinese 
houses near the south stables, where they 
had found a nest of Boxers. By making the 
space around us larger we are strengthening 
our position very much. For a while the fire 
seemed to be beyondcontrol. All themenwere 
needed to guard the walls, which were caving 
in, so we women set to work filling sand- 
bags as well as making them. When we had 
finished I went to the hospital to see if I could 
be of assistance, since many wounded were 
coming in. A Russian soldier was brought 
in, badly wounded in the back. His clothes 
were soaked with blood, and the poor fellow 
was being eaten up by flies. For a long time I 
stood and fanned him until the doctor came 
and dressed his wound. As yet our hospital, 
a small house at the south end of the lega- 
tion, is hardly systematized. Fortunately 
there are many women physicians among the 
missionaries, who make excellent nurses. 

Last night, at one and three o’clock, sky- 
rockets were seen in the distance. The Ger- 
mans thought they recognized some of their 
army signals, and it was reported that the 
troops were at the city gate. The men ex- 
press surprise at the bravery and calmness 
of all the women in the compound. 

June 25. The firing on us from the north 
end was the worst we have yet had at night. 
The Chinese coolies are helping to build the 
barricades. Mr. Cheshire and Mr. Pethick 
take turns on the wall to interpret and 
manage them. The missionaries are also 
working hard, building trenches and barri- 
cades. The alarm-bell has a peculiar effect 
on everybody; it gives us cold shivers. It 
also seems to affect the Chinese, for when 
the bell is tolled, they cease firing. 

Our sand-bags are in demand faster than 
we can make them. We six women, with the 
aid of two machines, have made at least fif- 
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teen hundred in three days. Between times 
I have made several baby dresses and some 
underclothes. We had horse-meat to-day 
for dinner. It tastes a little like venison, 
but not so strong, and is sweet, and not too 
tough. We have boiled rice three times a 
day; occasionally we have a little canned 
fruit, but weare cut off from fresh vegetables, 
ice, milk, etc.,as we have no communication 
whatever outside of our barricades. The 
two Boxer prisoners held here in the gate- 
house were shot to-day. Near one of the 
large fires south of our stables our men 
found a store of two hundred cans of kero- 
sene, which have been buried in the center 
of the tennis-court. 

June 26. Last night at twelve o’clock, 
the usual hour, we were suddenly startled 
out of our sleep. A terrible cry went up 
from the Chinese as a signal of general at- 
tack. Volleys poured in on us from every- 
where. This is the first time I have really 
been scared. Three rockets were again seen 
last night. It is impossible to find out 
whether they come from the enemy or our 
troops. The Japanese seemed to recognize 
their army signals. Sergeant Fanning, one 
of our American marines, who was always at 
the head when there was a dangerous duty, 


was killed this morning. It is a sad blow 


to every one. Bomb-proof trenches are 
being built close to every house for the 
women and children, in case the shelling 
gets worse. 

June 27. A week ago to-day we fled to 
this legation. It was here that I made my 
first appearance in Peking diplomatic so- 
ciety at Lady Macdonald’s ball, which she 
had postponed a week on hearing that Mrs. 
Conger was bringing home so many ladies. 
The six of us have held out pretty well, 
and have contributed our share to the 
defense. We alone have made at least 
three thousand sand-bags, besides hospital 
supplies. Some of the most beautiful silks 
and embroideries have been used in making 
sand-bags. Lady Macdonald and Mrs. Con- 
ger led in giving up everything they had, 
and as Mrs. Conger had just returned from 
the United States with her new supplies, 
her contributions included new table-linen, 
draperies, and cloths of all kinds. Then, 
after the fires began, all Chinese shops and 
homes within reach were raided, and what- 
ever could be of use was taken. 

A baby of Chinese and French parentage 
was born last Sunday under fire and shell, 
and I hope it will be as brave as its mother. 
The name of this little stranger is already 
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under great discussion; many want to call it 
Siege. 

June 29. The missionaries, headed by Mr. 
F. G. Gamewell, have done noble work in 
strengthening the walls and barricades, and 
in building bomb-proof trenches. They know 
just how to manage these coolies, who have 
to do a certain amount. of work before they 
get their meal-tickets. It was hard at first 
to make them work, but they soon learned 
that their own lives depended upon obe- 
dience. 

Sir Robert Hart makes us a call every 
day. He says we cheer him up, although we 
do not stop oursewing. We look forward to 
his visits, for he is full of anecdote, tells us 
about the Chinese, and recites poetry of his 
own composition. A Chinaman who has just 
arrived from Tientsin to look after his 
family says he met a refugee who saw three 
detachments of our troops leaving Tientsin 
in various directions. We are now expect- 
ing them hourly; but some give them until 
July 5. So far we all keep remarkably well. 
To-day we had a delicious tiffin. Yester- 
day afternoon an American soldier came to 
our door with a large goose, a duck, and a 
chicken, which he wished to present to the 
minister’s wife. Money was offered, which 
he refused, asking for a glass of beer. A 
second glass was offered, but he refused, 
saying, “No; I must keep my head clear.” 
He told us that he took the fowls from a 
Chinese whom he saw crawling along the 
moat, and shot him, capturing his long spear 
and the game. 

June 30. About ten o’clock last evening 
a fearful storm broke out. Contrary to 
their habit, the Chinese were out in force, 
mingling their fiendish yells and trumpet- 
blasts with the lightning and peals of thun- 
der. For the first time a woman gave way to 
hysterics. Also a Swedish missionary, who 
had shown signs of an unbalanced mind, 
became unmanageable and was locked up. 
Last night a search-light was seen at some 
distance. As the Chinese are not known to 
have such a thing, it must come from the 
foreign troops. Let us hope, for hope js «ll 
that keeps us up. 

July 1. There was little firing during the 
night, and the quiet made us so restless that 
no one could sleep. Another of our Amer'- 
can soldiers was killed last evening. In all 
there are now fifty-one on the dead and 
wounded list. 

To-day our men gave up their position on 
the city wall, but Captain Myers regained 
it. He is showing a great deal of ability and 
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bravery, and is backed and encouraged by 
his faithful friend Mr. Squiers. 

We have been sewing sand-bags from 8 

A.M. to 6 P.M., with only a short hour’s stop 
in the middle of the day. I have just come 
in from a stroll through the compound dur- 
ing a lull. How strange this all seems to 
me! These people are from every country, 
seventeen languages being spoken. It is 
like Babylon. We are all friendly and united; 
there is no commotion and no discord. But 
when will the end come? The little 
children are marvels. We never hear a 
quarrel or a fuss among them. When an 
attack is made they go into corners and 
keep perfectly quiet of their own accord. 
One little fellow who was building a play- 
barricade outside the chapel door was called 
in by his mother. He answered: “We can’t 
play in the chapel, because you say we make 
too much noise; we can’t play outside, be- 
cause you are afraid we will be shot. Where 
can we play?” 

July 3. This morning, at three o’clock, 
Captain Myers, with fifteen Americans, 
twenty-five British, and fifteen Russians, 
took the enemy’s strongest barricade on the 
wall. It was an exceedingly bold and daring 
act, which meant life or death to us all. If 
they had failed we would have had to give 
up not only the wall, but also the American 
legation. The Chinese had built their barri- 
cades so close to ours on the wall that they 
were throwing bricks and stones in upon our 
men. Captain Myers was wounded by a 
spear in the fleshy part of the leg. They had 
so placed their spears that, in case of a rush, 
running up against them was unavoidable. 

A Chinese coolie was sent out yesterday 
to find out something in regard to our 
troops. He was let down from the city wall, 
and was to crawl along the moat, and then go 
boldly as a vender of some kind. If he brings 
back a written message he will have ten 
thousand taels offered by the Russian Bank. 
It is known that a Chinaman will sometimes 
sacrifice himself in this manner for his wife 
and children. They hide their true feelings, 
and it is exceedingly hard to know and judge 
them. They have just as much love and 
affection for their families as any other race. 

Yesterday we six women made for the 
hospital twelve sheets, twelve draw-sheets, 
and seven nurses’ aprons, and hemmed six 
dozen handkerchiefs. The latter were made 
from some lawn bought for dresses. At 
the hospital they call Mrs. Conger their 

. fairy godmother, for whenever they need 
anything she finds the means to provide 
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them with it. We have given up all our 
mosquito-nettings. Lady Macdonald also 
has given up everything. Her curtains, 
draperies, and even her beautiful silks have 
been used for sand-bags. Among the silks so 
used were the rolls which the empress dowa- 
ger had given to each of the ladies when the 
ministers’ wives were entertained a year ago. 

Mr. Conger has just come in from the 
American legation, where he spends his days. 
He says it is the most desolate place ima- 
ginable. Everything has been taken out 
of every room, the house being turned over 
to the soldiers after their quarters were 
burned. They are using the dining-room for 
a laundry, and the drawing-room for a sleep- 
ing- and camping-room. Even the mattings 
have been taken from the floor to make awn- 
ings for the soldiers stationed on the wall. 

Last evening, after dinner, I took a walk 
to the barricaded gate of this compound. 
There I found the soldiers amusing them- 
selves with a graphophone and a music-box 
that had been looted from one of the two 
foreign stores. 

July 4. The day has been beautiful and 
quiet. No celebration on our part, as can 
well be imagined. Fire-crackers will be 
rather tame to us after this. Many have 
been in to offer Mr. Conger their congratu- 
lations in a quiet way, this being the custom 
among the legation people. We hoped our 
troops would be here to help us celebrate, 
but no sign of them yet. This is the great- 
est disappointment, as we had based our 
hopes on their getting here on this date. 
Hope is really our daily food, more substan- 
tial and healthful than rice and horse-meat. 
Mr. Conger has just come in with a copy of 
the Declaration of Independence through 
which a bullet has passed, embedding it- 
self in the wall back of the frame. He 
also has the bullet. This is to be carefully 
saved as one of the relics of the war, and 
given to some museum at home—provided 
we come out alive. 

July 5,10 A.M. Last night was so quiet that 
it seems to have had a bad effect on nearly 
everybody. The men are uneasy and unusu- 
ally sad. During excitement they can keep 
up their courage, but when there is a lull it 
is unendurable. Were the Chinese at all good 
soldiers, with an intelligent leader, they 
could have killed us all within twenty-four 
hours. They are now using coins and all 
kinds of things to shell us with, and are also 
using large fire-crackers, which make much 
noise, but do no harm. 

This morning, after breakfast, I saw the 
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dead body of a two-year-old German child 
being carried in a little pine box, covered 
with white cheese-cloth, over which were 
strewn a few green leaves and white flowers. 
This is our first death through sickness. The 
box was carried to the German legation in 
the arms of the father, who was accom- 
panied by one friend. 

At 1:30 P.M. a litter passed under our 
window carrying one of the young British 
Customs boys, Mr. Oliphant. He is badly 
wounded, and maybe mortally. His groans 
were pitiful to hear, and this, with the 
stream of blood trailing behind him, was 
more than I could stand. 

8p.M. Mr. Oliphant died at four this 
afternoon. He was wounded close to the 
heart while helping to clear up the debris at 
the Hanlin college. About three quarters of 
an hour before this happened I had been in 
the Hanlin court, begging permission to be 
allowed to take photographs of the ruins be- 
fore they were all carried away, but the 
sentinel would not allow me to go in. We 
buried Mr. Oliphant an hour ago in the 
south corner of this legation, in the little 
cemetery, which is rapidly filling up. Five of 
us women and all of the students and many 
of the elder prominent men followed him to 
his last resting-place. 

July 6. While I am writing, another shell 
has burst near the house, scattering the 
branches of several trees. Had I been told 
that I could sit quietly with this taking place 
about me, and keep my nerves steady, I never 
would have believed it. Sir Robert Hart has 
just been in to make his daily call. Poor man, 
he says he goes about to see the ladies so as 
to keep up his cheer. He is suffering just 
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now with lumbago, and can hardly walk. 
He brings me all the reports he can collect 
for my journal. He brought me this morn- 
ing some verses composed for me and written 
on a sheet of the only book saved from the 
Customs. The American flagstaff was broken 
by a Shell this afternoon, but immediately 
our marines had it up again, fixing the 
broken pole as well as they could. 

July 7. This morning, while we were at 
breakfast, old Sefior de Cologan (doyen, and 
minister of Spain), who is alone, his family 
being in Europe, walked in here with a bow! 
of some kind of food in his hand, asking if 
we could give him hot water to mix with it. 
He said all his coolies were so busy at work 
on the barricades that they had forgotten 
him. He had a big chunk of black bread in 
his other hand. He was such a pitiful sight 
that it choked me, and I had to leave the 
room, not wishing to show the pity I felt 
for him. 

We Americans in this house are about as 
well off as anybody in the compound—more 
fortunate than many by still having some of 
our servants. Mrs. Conger’s family have two 
rooms. We six ladies sleep in one room on 
the floor (on mattresses which we roll up 
against the wall in the daytime), surrounded 
by trunks, boxes, canned fruit, etc. The 
other room we use as an eating- and living- 
room, and at night two mattresses are laid 
on the floor for Mr. Conger and Dr. Martin. 
A table about four feet square holds the 
dishes, while we sit wherever we can, hold- 
ing our plates in our laps, with cups and 
glasses placed on the floor, picnic fashion. 
All napkins have been turned into sanc- 
bags. Mrs. Squiers has two rooms for 
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herself, her children, and her guest, Miss 
Condit-Smith. One room they use for dining- 
room, store-room, and sitting-room, and at 
night they put two mattresses on the floor. 
The other room is used for the children. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bainbridge have one room. 
Dr. Coltman, wife, and six children sleep, 
eat, dress, and live in one room. The Colt- 
mans do their cooking on their own stove, 
which is placed in the yard, and the three 
other families have to take turns in doing 
their cooking on one stove. 

To-day, while the Japanese were at tiffin, 
six Chinese soldiers broke into the French 
legation by undermining the wall. The 
Japanese, who are very quick and most 
alert, were soon upon them. Three of the 
Chinese were killed inside the walls, and the 
other three were mortally wounded. 

I painted my first water-color sketch 
to-day. It is the house the French have 
ornamented with colored sand-bags. As 
they are very much exposed, they have bar- 
ricaded the front with trunks, boxes, and 
sand-bags, making it very picturesque. We 
have a rumor circulating that the Russian 
troops are within fifteen leagues. Everybody 
is ready to grasp at any hopeful news. 

Yesterday morning Mrs. Conger went 
over to the American legation to go through 
her boxes for more material for the hospital. 
She had been there most of the morning and 
had been gone hardly an hour when a shell 
burst in the trunk-room, where she had been 
at work, scattering things, and damaging 
several of the other rooms. A seven-pound 
ball fell through the ceiling of Sir Claude’s 
dining-room, shattering the wall. Fortu- 
nately, nobody was in the room. 

July 8. This is Sunday. Oh, how home- 
sick the very word makes me! Why did I 
ever come to China? Still, in all the dan- 
gers surrounding me, I am astonished at my 
own coolness. I know nothing will hurt me, 
and have not the slightest fear, for the 
Lord watches over me for my dear little 
mother’s sake. I find it interesting to try to 
sketch with the bullets flying over my head. 
To-day the stool on which I was sitting was 
struck, but fortunately the ball was spent, 
and I was only badly frightened. 

The messenger who was let down from the 
wall Friday night came back to-day, hav- 
ing been unable to get out of the city or 
pass the enemy’s line. 

One of the sergeants took me up to one 
of their guard-posts to show me the back of 
the building I was sketching, which is a 
mass of holes from balls and bullets. I 


should like to make a sketch of this, but it 
is too dangerous, as the Chinese are up 
against the back of the wall. To get there 
I climbed on a rickety step-ladder, keeping 
my head well under the wall so as not to be 
seen, and crawled into a little hole made with 
bricks and sand-bags and covered with mat- 
ting. This is the sentinel’s post. 

July 9. Mr. Cheshire has been feeding a 
Chinaman and his family out of his own pri- 
vate supplies until he has no more. As his 
word could be relied upon, Mr. Squiers told 
the Chinaman if he would go into the city 
and bring news of what was going on he 
would give him plenty of food. A few hours 
later he came back with the report that 
there were no Chinese troops in the native 
or outer city. Then he went into the im- 
perial city by the west gate. He reports 
that Yung-lu’s soldiers were in charge of 
that gate. Large numbers of Tung Fu 
Chang’s Boxers were in the streets of both 
the imperial and outer cities. The shops were 
open and business was going on as usual. 
There was no sign or talk of foreign troops. 
The emperor and the empress dowager were 
still at the palace. When this man came 
back with his report he was given tea, rice, 
and coal, which made him cry with joy. He 
says the Peking “Gazette” is still published 
daily, and brought in with him a few copies. 
He also reports that the Pei Tang (Catholic 
cathedral) is still standing, but is being 
constantly attacked. He could not reach 
there to see it for himself. 

July 12. To-day our men captured two 
Chinese flags. The first, a white flag, taken 
by some of the French soldiers, is not soiled, 
and has large red characters in the center. 
The second flag, black, all torn and shredded, 
also with red characters in the center, was 
captured in the Hanlin court by our Ameri- 
can gunner Mitchell, a very daring fellow. 
With Mitchell were a British and a German 
marine. The former was on the wall at 
the same time as Mitchell, but was struck 
by a brick, and fell back with a big gash in 
his head. Mitchell struggled with the flag 
and succeeded in loosening it from the staff. 
He says he had a hard tussle with the China- 
man who was holding it on the other side. 
They broke the pole, Mitchell clinging to 
the flag with one hand, and with the other 
throwing dirt and sand-bags at his opponent. 
Finally he succeeded in throwing the China- 
man off the wall. Mitchell’s gun was entan- 
gled in the struggle, and his great fear was 
that it would go off. While this was happen- 
ing the Chinese were firing upon him from 
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outside. Mitchell is now the hero of the 
day. He marched into the compound trium- 
phantly waving his flag, which he brought 
immediately to Mr. Squiers, who is the fa- 
vorite with all the American marines. Later 
this was handed over to Sir Claude, who 
requires that everything captured shall be 
brought to him. 

A coolie has been caught in the French 
legation. He said he was there to pick up old 
iron to sell. On searching him they found 
he had a red cord around his waist, also a 
small red bag. These belong to the Boxer 
uniform. We are convinced that he is a 
spy. When asked what was the cause of the 
silence of these last two days, he answered 
that their intention was to starve us, since 
they had found us so much stronger in arms. 
The empress had forbidden them to fire 
their heavy guns for fear of striking her 
palace. The guns that have been taken from 
the Chinese are of the same date and make 
as those our own German marines are using. 
The prisoner said that the Chinese soldiers 
thought we had several thousand troops 
here. He thought we certainly had two 
thousand. 

July 14. The firing did not cease all night. 
During the worst of it our coolies brought a 
lot of flour and meal in here which they had 
been making over in the Peking Hotel. Mr. 
Chamaut, a Belgian, I think, has been run- 
ning this hotel for three years. His wife is 
from San Francisco. They are both fearless. 
They have set up grinding-mills, and make 
all our flour and bake the bread, which is 
made of coarse brown flour, and sours very 
quickly. Mr. and Mrs. Chamaut are heroes. 
It is a picture to see them drive into the 
compound. They have to come quite a little 
way along Legation street, across the bridge 
and along the moat, which, of course, is 
within our barricades, but open to continual 
firing. Mrs. Chamaut sits in the cart, gun in 
hand, while Mr. Chamaut sits out on the 
shafts (a cart holds conveniently only one 
person), both smiling and happy, with no 
sign of fear on their faces. 

The crisis is coming. This afternoon 
M. Pichon, the French minister, who has 
given up all hope of relief, I am told, 
burned the French archives, for fear they 
might get into the hands of the Chinese. 
M. Pichon has been the picture of despair, 
and from the beginning has had very little 
hope of the troops arriving in time to save 
us. Others are very hopeful. This being 
the French national day, M. Pichon decor- 
ated Mr. Chamaut with the Legion of Honor 
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for his bravery in connection with the Pe- 
king Hotel. The French flag was also placed 
on his cart. 

July 16. Last night was one of our noisi- 
est. Shells and bullets were flying. The 
babies in the chapel were crying. One of 
our American marines, Henry Fisher, was 
killed early this morning. 

2 p.M. I have just returned from his burial 
in the Russian legation. He was killed while 
on dutybehind an exceedinglydangerous loop- 
hole. His body was wrapped in one of our 
flags, as we cannot bury our dead in coffins. 
Mr. Conger said a few kind and appropriate 
words; Dr. Arthur Smith (who wrote “ Vil- 
lage Life in China”) made a short address; 
Dr. Martin offered a prayer. We women put 
a few wreaths, made of leaves, on the grave. 
A gentle rain was falling, which made me 
think of the poor mother weeping for her 
boy. How many sad hearts there will be 
when the world hears from us again! This 
is the first funeral we have been allowed 
to attend outside the British legation, and 
this is the seventh American buried in the 
Russian legation. In going there we passed 
through the Mongolian market, which was 
destroyed by one of our first fires. 

Since noon we have heard distant can- 
nonading, which we have so often thought 
to come from our troops; but now we con- 
clude that it is firing at the Pei Tang, the 
Catholic cathedral, three miles from here, 
where they have about four thousand refu- 
gees and were besieged nearly two weeks be- 
fore we were. They have only forty French 
and Italian marines to help them. Our only 
reason for believing they are still alive is 
this cannonading. 

July 17. At six o’clock last evening we 
had a double burial here—Captain Strout 
and Student Warren. These two brave sol- 
diers were wrapped in flags and buried in the 
same grave. While we were at this funeral, 
great excitement was caused by the arrival 
of an official letter for Mr. Conger. When 
the red envelop was seen the dead were for- 
gotten in our eagerness to learn the nature 
of the communication from the Tsung-!i 
Yamen. This envelop contained what was 
supposed to be a cablegram from Washing- 
ton, saying: “Communicate tidings to 
bearer.” It was not dated or signed. It was 
in the State code, which only three men 0! 
this side of the Pacific know. This is 
thought to be an old cablegram sent from 
Washington when the trouble first started 
six weeks ago. We have always felt that the 
messages sent from here and those sent to 
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us at that time by the various nations were 
never delivered. Is it because our troops are 
nearing and the Chinese are beginning to get 
frightened that they have sent this old 
cablegram as a pretense of showing friendli- 
ness to us, or are they hoping to learn in 
this way exactly what our situation is? Mr. 
Conger thinks it probable that Captain 
McCalla has in some way obtained the 
Washington code, and that the message is 
from him. Mr. Conger’s reply in cipher was: 
“In British legation, under continued shot 
and shell from Chinese troops. Quick relief 
only can prevent general massacre.” The 
other ministers eagerly prepared messages 
to be sent to their own governments, but 
Mr. Conger’s was the only one accepted. We 
are all praying that it will reach its destina- 
tion. This is our first word from the outside 
world in five weeks. 

2 P.M. Great excitement all the morning. 
A fiag of truce has been put up by the Chi- 
nese, but we do not know how much faith 
can be placed in it. Two Chinese mes- 
sengers came in here under the white flag, 
one through the Fu, and the other through 
the German legation. One of them asked 
Mr. Bismarck, who had escorted him in blind- 
folded, why he did n’t go out under the flag 
this afternoon and see what the Chinese 
were doing. Mr. Bismarck replied that he 
did not go for the good reason that he did 
not wish to be shot. “But if you hold the 
white flag you are safe,” said the Chinaman. 
“| came that way and was not hurt.” “Yes,” 
said Mr. Bismarck, “ but foreign soldiers are 
not liars.” The messenger answered that 
that was true, and that his own men could 
not be trusted. 

July 18. The Japanese minister has just 
received a message from his consul at Tien- 
tsin, brought back by a messenger whom he 
sent out ten days ago. It contains this: 
“2400 Japanese, 4000 Russians, 2000 British, 
1500 Americans, 1500 French, 300 Germans 
will start from Tientsin for the relief of 
Peking on or about the 20th i: st. The for- 
eign concession in Tientsin has not been de- 
stroyed.” The messenger was not able to 
get through the lines for several days. This 
gives us new hope, and probably accounts 
for the attempts at peace. 

The Chinese have been allowed to go out 
and bury their dead, which is a great bless- 
ing, for they say the stench on the wall is 
something awful on account of bodies which 
have been lying there for weeks. 

It is very hot. We are told by our men 
on the wall that the Chinese soldiers are sit- 


ting outside on their barricades, smoking 
and fanning themselves. 

This afternoon the secretary of the Tsung- 
li Yamen called upon Sir Claude. He had 
no special message, but in a friendly way 
inquired if he could relieve our sufferings. 
He promised to see whether a market could 
be established for ice, fruit, eggs, etc., 
within the limits of our barricades; also 
to ascertain whether cablegrams could be 
transmitted on behalf of the foreign minis- 
ters to their governments. He mentioned 
that telegraphic communication was inter- 
rupted. He expressed the concern of the 
Chinese government at the doings of the 
Boxers, who had caused the whole difficulty 
between the Chinese and foreign powers. 
He said that the Pei Tang (North Church) 
was still holding out. 

July 19. Absolute quiet; this silence is 
overpowering. When firing is going on we 
are willing to stay under shelter, but when 
it is so quiet we feel oppressed and want to 
get out of bondage, which would not be safe, 
as at any moment firing may start up again. 
As a result of the secretary’s call yesterday, 
two hundred and fifty fresh eggs were sent 
in to-day. They are being sold at four cents 
apiece. No money is given out, but chits 
are signed. From fear of poison, we shall 
not feel safe in eating anything but eggs 
and fruit sent from outside. 

Two other members ofthe Tsung-li Yamen 
called on the ministers to-day. Of course 
they were not received in the compound, but 
outside the gate. We have learned that Li 
Hung-chang has been called back to this 
province. Mr. Conger was told that the 
cablegram received on July 17 was sent by 
the Chinese minister in Washington. He 
tried to send another message yesterday in 
cipher, but the Yamen returned it to-day, 
saying that the first was sent by previous 
arrangement. 

July 20. This being the feast-day of the 
Chinese god of war, we expected an outbreak. 
Several of the babies are pining away, but 
the older children and grown people seem to 
keep well. This afternoon, to our great sur- 
prise, we received, with the empress dowa- 
ger’s and Tsung-li Yamen’s compliments to 
the ministers, a lot of melons, egg-plants, 
cucumbers, and squash. Some say they will 
not touch these for fear of poisoning, but 
I think we shall all rejoice in them. The 
ministers have distributed them equally to 
everybody. 

July 22. This afternoon Mr. Knobel, the 
Dutch minister, took me out on a tour of in- 
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spection to find some subjects for sketching. 
As there was no firing, we extended our ex- 
ploration through all the compounds within 
our barricades. We started by going to the 
Russian. In front of their chapel is a pretty 
bell-tower, in which are five chimes. We went 
up here to see the view, and 
were received bya Russian priest, 
who offered us tea, which he him- 
self prepared. From this tower 
we had afine view. All the roofs 
had been shelled; the bell-tower 
itself was battered on all sides. 
From here we crossed Legation 
street, then along the moat, 
keeping close to the wall. I did 
not feel very easy while doing 
this. Crossing the moat on a 
rickety brick bridge, we went 
through the Fu, where I met 
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hotel. We were taken up-stairs. The room 


in which a big dinner was given us by Mr. 
Jameson last May had been shelled; the one 
in which we had taken off our wraps was a 
total wreck, which was true of all the rooms 
up-stairs. We then went up on the roof, 














BARRICADE NEAR THE GATE, INSIDE 
WALL OF THE BRITISH LEGATION. 


Colonel Shiba for the first time, and saw 
the Christian refugees, emaciated, sickly- 
looking, and starved people, and many of 
them wounded. We passed through the Japa- 
nese and French legations—total wrecks— 
and went into the Peking Hotel, which is 
one of the sights of the siege. Mr. Chamaut 
showed us all over the place. How coura- 
geous he and his wife are! We saw the meal 
they were grinding for our bread. This is 
done between two flat stones turned by a 
blindfolded mule. Mr. Chamaut has built 
two large ovens on the ground floor of his 
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which afforded a view extending 
over a great part of the city. 
They have built a fort up here, 
where Mr. and Mrs. Chamaut, 
who are excellent shots, hav 
held out during the most dan- 
gerous firing from the Chien 
and Ha-ta gates, from the Chi- 
nese barricade on the wall, and 
from the Chinese thouses in the 
rear. We could see the Chinese 
walk about, stop and look 
at us; but as they were for- 
bidden to fire at this moment, we felt safe. 
Mr. Chamaut has three flags flying on his 
fort, American for his wife, French for him- 
self, and German because he is assisted |) 
a German, and these flags have made t!\ 
Chinese believe that this fort was held | 
a strong force instead of three people. We 
returned by Legation street, crossing the 
bridge along the moat, my heart being in my 
throat until we entered the British compoun’. 
I have forgotten to mention the death an 
burial of Dr. Inglis’s little baby; it was their 
only child, and the first American child to 
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succumb. Since the sickness of the baby 
Lady Macdonald has given up to them her 
drawing-room, and the funeral service was 
held there. 

July 24. Last night firing began again to 
prevent the building of barricades. Both 
sides are strengthening and building more 
and higher barricades on the walls around 
the Fu and this legation. We are living on 
horse-meat, boiled rice, baked beans, and 
whole-wheat bread, with occasionally for 
dessert some canned fruit. It is marvelous 
that we keep well; for the water is begin- 
ning to affect many, and we have not the 
means to boil it. While they were burning 
the Chinese houses near us, we were for- 
tunate in capturing stores of rice, coal, and 
grain; this, added to our own provisions, has 
been a godsend.! 

This is Mrs. Conger’s birthday. Each of 
us presented her with a little gift. I made 
for her a water-color sketch of the house we 
are now living in, which was executed under 
considerable firing. It is also the birthday 
of the Emperor of China, to whom we send 
our blessings, and fervent ones at that. 

The missionary children are at present 
having a lively time. A desperate battle is 
taking place between them and our three 
boys of this house, the two sons of Mr. 
Squiers and Charlie Coltman, all aged from 
four to eight. They have built a fine fort 
and a barricade of a few stones and some 
small sand-bags, and have placed behind this 
a cannon made of a hollow bamboo rod placed 
on two little cart-wheels, and have raised the 
American flag. Even older people are tak- 
ing great interest in this sham battle. 

July 26. Yesterday Sir Claude received 
three letters from the Tsung-li Yamen. No 
doubt our people are making urgent demands 
to learn what has become of us. 

M. de Giers and wife have moved back 
to the Russian legation; they were uncom- 
fortably crowded here. Oh, that we could 
go back to the American compound and get 
out of this crowded place! We are all com- 
ing to the end of our strength. Little things 
before unnoticed are very hard to bear. 

Last evening messages were prepared to 


! It should be explained, with regard to our food-sup- 
plies, that in retreating to the British legation each 
family carried in its private provisions, and use was also 
made of the stock of the two foreign stores on Legation 
street. Mr. Conger’s head boy Wang procured a lot of 
pigeons. On our way in, June 20, we passed a flock of 
about 50 sheep, which were taken into the compound. 
There were also 14 cows. These animals were killed 
first, with the exception of a few sheep kept for the 
sick. For horse-meat we had about 50 mules and per- 
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be sent to Tientsin. These were written 
on very thin paper, then rolled tightly, tied 
over and: over with silk thread, and slipped 
into a bamboo penholder such as fortune- 
tellers use. Others were placed in the um- 
brella-handle of the messenger, who goes out 
as a fortune-teller and was let down from 
the wall early this morning. Since the shoot- 
ing is not so severe many of our convales- 
cents are walking about the compound, some 
with their heads bandaged, others with arms 
in slings, and some dragging a limb. What 
do we not owe to these brave boys! 

Very early this morning the Japanese 
second secretary was buried. It was a 
Buddhist service, and was held at that hour 
so that the Christians would not go to the 
funeral. 

Last night was very dark, and a sentinel 
was startled by seeing a spear poked through 
one of the loopholes. The Chinaman was 
fired upon immediately, but made his escape, 
laughing and taking it as a great joke. 

To-day I made a water-color sketch of the 
ruins of the Mongolian market, between the 
British and Russian legations. I was the 
center of an admiring crowd of dirty Chi- 
nese children, who sat in front of me, or 
rather squatted,—for they have a peculiar 
way of resting themselves on their heels, — 
watching every movement of my eyes. 

Last night we had a little specimen of 
Chinese cruelty. One of the coolies beat his 
wife and baby unmercifully. Mrs. Squiers 
seized the man and had him locked up. As 
he professes to be a Christian, she wished to 
teach him that wife-beating was against our 
laws, although in China it seems that a man 
has a perfect right to beat his wife, while 
she cannot touch him. As an example to the 
coolies, this man was placed in front of the 
bell-tower, with a board around his neck 
bearing the inscription “Wife-beater.” He 
is a very young fellow, and sits there with a 
forced grin on his face, while his poor mother 
and wife go about crying and begging that 
he be given any number of days of hard 
work, but that his family should not be dis- 
graced in this manner. Certainly China is 
being revolutionized. 


haps 30 horses, the latter consisting mostly of Sir Claude 
Macdonald’s race-horses. One day toward the end five 
horses were killed before one was found fit to eat, as 
the horses had become diseased. A few pet saddle- 
horses were brought in from the other legations. On 
August 13, the day before the troops arrived, Miss 
Pierce’s riding-horse was despatched. Miss Conger’s 
was to have been offered up the next day, but, to its 
owner’s great joy, was one of the six that survived 
the siege.—C. E. P. 
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July 31. For some time Colonel Shiba 
has managed to have brought into the Fu 
fresh eggs, which have been carefully dis- 
tributed. This morning at daybreak the 
man bringing in this supply was killed by a 
French volunteer who took him for a spy. 

Since the comparative quiet, many of 
the missionaries, assisted by others, gather 
around the bell-tower in the evening and 
sing hymns and songs. Two siege songs, 
even, have been composed. This singing 
usually ends with a volley from the Chinese, 
which sends us all to our places of shelter. 
Last night the singing was unusually long. 
After the customary hymns came parts of 
operas, sung by the Russians, some of whom 
have beautiful voices; then the French sang 
the “ Marseillaise”; the marines got a little 
noisy, joining in with some of their own com- 
positions. As this concert caused more fir- 
ing than usual, the request has been made 
to-day that there should be no more outdoor 
singing. 

Of late I have been going with Mrs. Colt- 
man to a sheltered corner in the tennis- 
court, the only place where one can get 
space to breathe, as few dare sit there. A 
few of the gentlemen when off duty spend 
their evenings with us. These are our only 
restful moments. 

August 2. The weather is fine. Our pro- 
visions are holding out, but getting rather 
hard to digest, on account of the sameness. 
I cannot eat horse-meat; I have tried it five 
times, but each time it has made me ill. 
Rice I simply hate the sight of; I try to 
choke it down, but have to leave the room, 
as it is impossible for me to swallow it. 
Whole-wheat bread and baked beans I still 
can eat, but the bread is having a bad effect 
upon me as well as upon others. We have 
beds now. To-day Wang, our head boy, found 
some Chinese kangs in the deserted houses 
in the neighborhood, on which our mat- 
tresses have been placed. The floor was so 
damp that we were all getting bad colds. 
Among the commissary stores was found 
some insect-powder, which, before retiring, 
we spread over our beds, so that we were 
not quite so much annoyed by fleas. 

August 3. About 6 P.M. last evening 
great excitement in the compound. No false 
rumors this time, but five letters from Tien- 
tsin—two for Mr. Conger, one from Mr. 
Ragsdale, our consul at Tientsin, and one 
from General Chaffee, telling of an advance 
in two days, and advising us to “hold on by 
all means.” Captain Myers also received a 
letter from Captain Mallory, but as he is un- 


conscious with typhoid fever, it has not been 
shown to him. I witnessed the interview Mr. 
Conger had with the Chinese messenger. He 
looked intelligent, and was quick and precise 
in hisanswers. He had been sent from here 
withletters which he carried in his hatbetween 
two layers of straw. He brought the replies 
backin thesame way. Everybody is overjoyed 
at the good news; but when relief does come 
I fear the effect on the minds of the people. 

While passing the graves of our soldiers 
in the Russian legation, I picked from 
Sergeant Fanning’s grave a little flower. 
Since we have been besieged there has been 
time for this plant to grow and blossom. 

August 8. On account of illness I have 
not been able to write in my journal since 
August 4. The Chinese Christians are starv- 
ing, and our people are getting thin and 
drawn. One more baby died yesterday. 

August 9. Some of the Chinese Chris- 
tians’ food was shown to me to-day; it is 
made in little cakes of millet, black-bean 
flour, and earth, mixed with the leaves of 
elm-trees. The sight of this, and the thought 
that we may soon come to it, fairly made 
me sick. All have been ordered to turn 
their stores into the general supplies, so as 
to divide with those who have none left. 
We keep our few delicacies now for the 
hospital and the sick. 

August 10. Dogs weighing over seven 
pounds have been ordered to be killed for 
the Chinese Christians. All along I have 
wondered why they were allowed to live; but 
I see now the wisdom of keeping them. | 
expressed pity for the poor people, but Dr. 
Martin told me my pity was wasted, as the 
Chinese consider the ham of dog a delicacy. 
We have had good news again to-day. Our 
troops are about forty miles from here and 
expect to reach us by the 13th or 14th. 
Everybody has brightened wonderfully since 
the news. 

August 11. The day is exceedingly hot; 
the past night was something terrible. This 
is Mrs. Woodward’s birthday. Mr. Bismarck, 
one of the Customs volunteers, proudly 
brought her an ear of corn, which he had 
found growing near the Mongolian market. 
This we had at tiffin, and Mrs. Woodward 
generously insisted thatall should takea bite: 
so nine of us bit into one ear of corn. My, but 
it did taste good! Mrs. Conger goes about 
trying to make all as comfortable as possi: 
ble. Mr. Conger tries to keep cheerful; he 
brings us little anecdotes and all the pleas- 
ant news he can pick up. Mrs. Squiers has 
been a good Samaritan to all the sick and 
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needy. Wesee her constantly going through 
the compound, sometimes with provisions, 
sometimes with a pot of boiling coffee or a 
bottle of wine. Everybody here has a word 
of blessing for her. Lady Macdonald goes 
about doing good to everybody; she has 
given up every inch of spare room and is also 
taking her turn at nursing in the hospital. 
Baroness von Ketteler has been with Lady 
Macdonald since the beginning of the 
siege. Words cannot express the sympathy 
we all feel for her. Mme. de Giers and 
Mme. Pichon also take turns in looking after 
the sick and needy; the latter has all the 
Catholic refugees to look after. The night 
nurses have the most difficult task, for they 
must grope about in the dark. If they even 
strike a match they are immediately fired 
upon. 

August 12. We have just learned from 
the soldiers stationed on the city wall that 
a thousand Chinese soldiers are fleeing 
from Peking with about one hundred carts. 
A messenger came in this morning with a 
report that our troops are seventeen miles 
from here, and that the Chinese are digging 
trenches around the city wall and barri- 
cading the gates. Most certainly they will 
make some show of resistance to “save 
their faces,” but we never for a moment 
doubt that our troops will be victorious and 
will reach us. The enemy are attacking us 
furiously on all sides at the present mo- 
ment, using their large guns and shelling the 
compound. We have just buried a French 
anda German soldier. I had hoped we should 
have no more of these processions. Dr. 
Morrison, who had a relapse because he 
started to walk too soon, is again about with 
a cane. 

August 13. Hell cannot be worse than 
what we had to endure last night. Three 
powers were fighting us at the same time— 
extreme heat, fleas, and these devils of Chi- 
nese; it is hard to say which one was the 
worst. Firing did not cease during the whole 
night. It came mostly from the Mongolian 
market. We have knocked down part of one 
of the barricades of the Chinese and killed 
about forty of them. 

They have put upon our barricades on the 
city wall the American, Russian, and Ger- 
man flags; they will eventually have all the 
eleven flags there. 

August 14, 10 A.M. We passed the most 
dreadful night of the whole siege. We were 
grouped together as closely as possible, and 
had to yell at the top of our voices to 
make ourselves heard. It is one of the 


mysteries of the siege that we are still of 
this world. We had our five cannon going, 
and many large guns were being fired upon 
us from the imperial wall. At two o’clock 
everybody was up. There was a welcome 
sound far off, making us feel that relief 
was near, or many would have collapsed at 
this terrible moment. One German was 
killed, and Mitchell, our crack gunner, was 
badly wounded during the night. Poor fel- 
low, he has been so brave, and we are so 
proud of him, that it is too bad that he should 
become disabled just when relief is at hand. 

As I write this the cannon of our troops 
can be distinctly heard; it is like a distant 
roar of continual thunder. Everybody in 
this compound is so excited that we hardly 
know what we are doing. 

August 15, 7 A.M. Joy, joy! Saved at 
last! Our relief came yesterday at 3 P.M. The 
Sikhs, four thousand East Indians, under 
the British, were the first to march into the 
compound. I do not know who was the hap- 
pier, the relievers or the relieved, for they 
hurrahed more than we and seemed so proud 
and happy to find any of us still alive. Oh, 
what a sight! Such wild excitement, such 
shouting, and such mad joy among the peo- 
ple! Never were soldiers more welcome. 
Following the Sikhs came the British, then 
eighteen hundred Americans under General 
Chaffee. How tired and worn our poor fel- 
lows did look! Hearing the dreadful firing 
upon us last night, they thought it would be 
impossible for us to hold out, so they forced 
the marching. 

The officers went into the various legation 
houses, where they were welcomed by their 
several ministers and families. Mrs. Colt- 
man and I, aided by many of the missionary 
ladies, prepared for the men as many cups of 
tea as they desired, the officers also partak- 
ing of our little offering. Mrs. Coltman 
made sandwiches of her last cans of sar- 
dines and whole-wheat bread. The officers 
seemed to be amazed to find us looking so 
well and cheerful. While we were talking, 
heavy guns were being fired from the im- 
perial wall; they expressed their amazement 
that we paid so little attention to this shoot- 
ing. Yesterday, as the troops came in, a 
Russian lady was hit in the leg in crossing 
the tennis-court. The wound is not serious. 
She is the first foreign woman to be hurt 
since the siege began. 

Last night Mrs. Conger and the young 
ladies went over to the American legation 
to sleep and prepare for the rest of us. The 
night was quiet here, but I hope they will 
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take the imperial palace the first thing, and 
without delay capture that dreadful woman, 
the empress dowager. 

This morning, about eleven o’clock, I went 
up on the city wall. It is a good thing we 
women did not fully realize what was tak- 
ing place around us. One can see only ruins 
and skeleton walls. Quantities of dead 
bodies are lying on the ground. The Chi- 
nese barricades up on the city wall are mar- 
velous. 

From the wall we watched the American 
troops enter the Imperial City. We could 
see the explosion of the dynamite as they 
broke open the third gate. Inside this gate 
they encountered a strong force of imperial 
soldiers. As we walked back we passed over 
dead bodies of the imperial troops and Boxers. 
In places they were piled together. 

At six o’clock last evening we buried five 
soldiers of the relief forces who had been 
killed in the attempt to enter the Imperial 
City. This morning Captain Reilly’s body 
was placed with them. A long grave was 
dug in the center of the court in front of 
the main entrance of the minister’s house 
in the American legation. The bodies were 
piaced side by side, wrapped in the Stars 
and Stripes, Captain Reilly’s alone, in a box 
with his name cut on it. Funeral service 
was read by one of the missionaries, followed 
by an address by Mr. Conger. 

6 P.M. Another soldier’s body has just 
been placed in the same grave. The siege 
seems like a nightmare now that it is past. 
The British legation is almost deserted by 
the besieged. Every one who had a nook to 
go to, or could find a vacant spot in Chinese 
house or temple, has moved into it. The 
Customs and missionaries have suffered the 
most in losing all their possessions. I went 
into the imperial carriage-park. Here was 
found a mine, which was being laid under the 
British legation, with powder ready to ignite 
and blow us up. How is it possible that we 
are alive to-day? 

Went with Mrs. Coltman to look at a 
Chinese temple which her husband has just 
rented. Their own beautiful home, the finest 
modern two-story house in Peking, has com- 
pletely disappeared. About a week before 
the rescue it was decided that a siege 
medal should be made of the silver taken 
from the Chinese. Several competitive de- 
signs were placed on the bell-tower, for 
votes, the day the allied troops arrived. 

August 18, 4 P.M. What looting is going 
on! It is impossible to get food even now. 
Our servants are held up and robbed by the 
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soldiers of everything they try to bring in. 
Every Chinese home that is found occupied 
is being looted, and even the owners are 
treated unmercifully. Quantities of silver 
have been taken. 

The body of Baron von Ketteler has been 
found; it was kept by officials of the Tsung-li 
Yamen. The funeral was held this morning 
at the German legation. It was a military 
service and most imposing. All the army 
officers were there in their uniforms, and the 
ministers also assisting in uniform, except 
Mr. Conger, who was the only one in civil- 
ian’s clothes. After tea I went up on the 
city wall to see the sunset. Fortunately, it 
was exceptionally beautiful, and this sight 
of ruined Peking will forever be impressed 
on my memory. 

On August 21 Mrs. Woodward, Ione, and | 
bade good-by to Peking, leaving in the first 
convoy going to Tientsin since June 1. We 
were called at four o’clock, but it was nearly 
seven before we were fully under way. There 
were forty of us altogether, not counting our 
escort of one hundred and fifty American 
soldiers and the twenty wounded whom we 
were taking with us. We were installed in 
twelve large government wagons drawn by 
four mules each. 

At Tung-chau we were hurried aboard 
large, flat rice-boats. Nine of us lived, ate, 
and slept for five days on bare boards, in a 
space of less than thirty feet, not once taking 
off our clothing. All the shelter we had from 
rain and sun was a straw matting placed 
over the sail-beam, which was lying flat 
across the boat, so low that we could barely 
sit up straight under it. The heat was in- 
tense, and we were devoured by fleas. Along 
the banks and floating on the river we en- 
countered quantities of dead bodies, which 
did not add to our comfort. We passe’ 
whole villages completely ruined and de- 
serted. What had become of all these China- 
men? Were they killed, or had they fled to 
the interior? We were told that on the ar- 
rival of the troops hundreds of them com- 
mitted suicide by jumping into the river. 
We arrived at Tientsin tired, worn out, com- 
pletely exhausted, when we met with an ac- 
cident, which was the finishing stroke to our 
already overflowing cup of hardship. Just 
as we came in sight of the British consulate. 
our boat ran into a large anchored boat. 
breaking the sail-beam, which came crush- 
ing down upon those of us who were seated 
under the matting. A large box and trunk 
at one end of the boat checked the fall and 
saved our lives. 





SOME AMERICANS ABROAD. 
I. “THERE ’S ONLY ONE NOO YORK.” 


BY CHARLES BATTELL LOOMIS. 
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“*NOSING AROUND AMONG A LOT OF MONUMENTS.’ ” 


‘eit SAW Thomas J. Brownley four 
A@oky times altogether, counting the 
oe j ocean voyage as one time. He 
—==%) was about thirty-five years old, 
smooth-shaven, and with blue eyes that 
looked keen, and yet seemed to have latent 
softness in them. His nose was aquiline, 
and I think he could not have passed for any- 
thing but an American, no matter how far 
he strayed from his beloved “ Noo York.” 

The third day out I came on him softly 
swearing to himself as he leaned over the 
forward rail of the hurricane-deck. He 
grunted inarticulately as I came up and 
halted beside him. I said: 

“Morning. Lost anything?” 
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“Yes, sir!” said he. “Lost my peace of 
mind. What a curious sort of fool I was 
ever to take my doctor’s advice and leave 
Noo York! Gee-orge Harry! here ’s three 
days have passed since I left home, and 
Lord only knows how many things have hap- 
pened that I know nothing about. I don’t 
know whether they ’ve renominated McKin- 
ley or not, I don’t know whether my clerks 
have busted my business or not. And what 
do I get in place of it? A lot of meals 
cooked different from what I ’m used to, 
and me half sick for nearly a day—” 

“Well,” I interjected, “you ’re lucky not 
to have been sick longer. Some of the pas- 
sengers have n’t shown up yet.” 
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“Would n’t have been sick a minute at the way home from my store. I get all the 
home.” His eyes looked over the “desolate park I want, and American park at that. I 
waste of waters” as if they were trying to don’t want to look at any behind-the-times 


see the Statue of Liberty. “Waves, waves, 
nothing but waves! Not a tree in sight! I 
was a fool, that’s what I was.” 

“But I thought you said 
your doctor prescribed the 
sea-voyage.” 

“Oh, that’s only because 
he thought I was working too 
hard. I was n’t working any 
harder than I always have 
worked. Gee-orge Harry! I’d 
rather work myself to death 
than loaf myself to death. 
Here ’t is three days, and I 
have n’t done a stroke of 
work. What’s worse, I have 
n’t felt like working. That’s 
what knocks. When I get 
home I may find I ’m good 
for nothing but loafing 
around, like a fellow whose 
father was self-made. Dry- 
goods business may have 
gone higher ’n a kite, for all 
I know. And they tell me 
we ’re likely to have six or 
seven days more of this mo- 
notonous trip. If I could 
only sleep all the time, but, 
cuss it all! I can’t even sleep 
all night, the berths are so 
short. Wish’t I ’d arranged 
to come back on the next 
steamer; but I was talked 
into doing London and the 
Paris Exposition.” 

“But you ’ll surely find much to interest 
you in London.” 

“Oh, will 1? You don’t know me, then. 
I ’m an American from ’way back, and 
there ’s only one Noo York. That ’s where 
I was born and brought up. What ’ll I find 
to interest me in a town that is ten years 
behind our metropolis—a town that has no 
American noospapers? I hate picture-gal- 
leries, and I ’m glad to say I ’ve forgotten 
the little history I ever knew, so their towers 
and their abbeys won’t take my time for two 
minutes. No, sir. Well, then, what else is 
there for me to see?” And he stretched his 
closed lips as much as to say, “I’ve stumped 
you. 

“Their parks,” I ventured. 

“Their parks!” he sneered. “And I live 
two blocks from Central Park! Parks! I 
walk through our park every afternoon on 


English park.” 
“Well, you can study the people.” 
“Study the people! Study the people! 
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“I THOUGHT THAT THE SODA WAS PRETTY GOOD.” 


I ll get enough people-study on this voyay: 
to last me a lifetime. I hate people as such. 
People are all right to do business with, but 
to watch ’em eat or to watch ’em watching 
the waves,—those cussed old waves,—well, 
you ’re welcome to it. It’s enough to hea: 
’em talk, without studying them, particularly 
the women—a lot of silly women that think 
they ’re having a good time now, and talk 
about expecting to have a better time in 
England nosing around among a lot of 
monuments and graveyards and towers. 
Have n’t they any country of their own? 11 
they have so much time, why don’t they 
travel in their own country? This is th: 
first vacation I ’ve had in twenty-two years 
and I ’d have gone out to California if that 
cussed doctor had n’t told me I needed a 
sea-voyage. But these silly women trapesing 
around Europe, and not knowing America!” 





SOME AMERICANS ABROAD. 


He was silent a minute, and then he went 
on: “Gee-orge Harry! I wish I knew 
whether McKinley was renominated. Think 
of being without a noospaper for three days, 
three whole days! Ain’t it a crime?” 

“Why, I’m rather glad to be able to shut 
down on newspapers for a while,” said I. 

“Were you born in America?” said Thomas 
J. Brownley, as if he doubted it. 

“Why, yes; and I expect to like America 
better than ever when I get back; but I like 
a change—” 

“Well, I don’t. I began life as a clerk in 
the house I ’m head partner of just twenty- 
two years ago, and every day—every day 
except Sunday—I ’ve come down to that 
ottice at eight in the morning, and it’s a 
heap more fun than see-sawing up and down 
in a steamer, with nothing to do but sleep 
and smoke and talk and eat— There ’s the 
bugle. Now I ’ve got to try and eat a lot of 
dishes that I would n’t know if I met ’em in 
my back yard. You at the second table, are 
you? Wish I was. Well, there ’s only one 
Noo York, and don’t you forget it.” 

The next time I held an extended con- 
versation with Thomas J. Brownley was 
while I was in London. I saw his tall, thin 


figure moving nervously along the Strand on 


a very hot day. He seemed to be looking 
for something. 

“Hello, brother!” he said as soon as he 
saw me. “Gee-orge Harry! but it’s good to 
see an American face. You look as if you 
could really talk American. These people 
try hard enough, but it gives a Noo-Yorker 
a pain to hear their accent. Say, I’m hunt- 
ing for some American soda-water. Their 
blamed tepid water will drive me to drink, 
although I’m a temperance man. Say, did 
you ever see.so much drunkenness in your 
life? But if Icould get a good old drink of 
American soda-water, ice-cold, I’d feel as if 
I could last. Is nt this city awful?” 

Candor compelled ine to tell Mr. Brownley 
that I was having the time of-my life. 

“I don’t understand how you can. You 
look like a good American.” 

I laughed, and suggested that we ride on 
a bus to a place that I knew of where real 
American soda was dispensed, and we 
climbed to the top of a white bus. 

“This makes me tired,” said he, when we 
were seated. “I used to be ashamed of the 
Noo York horse-cars, but when I get back 
I'll ride on ’em for three or four days so ’s 
not to be too startled by the cables and trol- 
leys and the elevated. Fifty years behind 
the times. J said before I came here that 
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they were ten years behind, but it ’s fifty. 
But”—and here his voice took on a very 
serious tone—“I don’t understand you fel- 
lows. I ’ve met two or three men like you 
that say they ’re having a good time. You 
seem to be wide awake. How can you have 
a good time in any place but America? 
Why, every minute I’m thinking how much 
better we do it all in Noo York. Look at 
that conductor. No uniform. Seems fairly 
immoral to be collecting fares with no uni- 
form. And they tell me you can’t open the 
bus windows. Why, there ’d be a riot in 
Noo York if they tried to keep car windows 
shut. And have you seen their noospapers? 
Hardly a line about Noo York, and that 
little all wrong. One of ’em says Hanna’s 
likely to be nominated on the Democratic 
ticket. Would n’t that jar you? I always 
heard that English papers were deadly dull, 
but I never knew it until I tried to read one. 
Nothing about Noo York that ’s worth 
printing, and yet Noo York’s the only place 
where anything happens. If I did n’t have 
my passage engaged, I’d go back to-morrow 
without seeing Paris.” 

Just then we came to the soda-water 
place, and we descended. I thought that 
the soda was pretty good; at any rate, it was 
cool; but Brownley’s expression of contempt 
as he set it down was worth crossing the 
ocean to see. 

“T would n’t know it for soda-water if I 
met it in my back yard. What a country, 
what a God-forsaken country, this is! And 
I left Noo York for it!” 

As I had an engagement, I left Mr. 
Brownley outside of the soda-water “em- 
porium,” and I did not see him again until 
we met on the Boulevard des Italiens in 
Paris. 

I saw him first, and as I ’d taken some- 
thing of a fancy to the homesick and dis- 
gruntled fellow, I called out: “Are n’t you 
rather far from New York, Thomas J. 
Brownley?” 

He turned, and I thought he would weep 
for joy. 

He shook my hand with both of his, and 
looked as happy as if Governor’s Island had 
suddenly loomed up before him. 

After his first delight had subsided and 
we were sitting together in front of a café, 
he said: “ Well, is n’t this a sad sight, this 
city?” 

Again I had to admit that I was having a 
good time in spite of a somewhat limited 
stock of French. 

He rested his head on his hands and shook 
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it from side to side. “Oh, how can you say 
so! Why, I thought I hated London, but I 
give you my word I ’d be glad to be back 
there to hear their attempts at the Ameri- 
can language. Did you ever hear such a 
makeshift for talk as this is? Would n’t it 
drive you to crime? And such sights as I’ve 
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“*HE CHATTERED LIKE A CROW IN A CORN-FIELD.’” 


seen since I came here! Why, sir, I never 
blushed so much in my life as I have here. 
Filthiest people I ever saw or heard of. 
Look at the things they sell—” 

“To Americans,” | said. 

“Don’t believe it. Why, I would n’t run 
the chance of being found dead with the 
things they sell on the streets. And I can 
tell by their looks that what they are say- 
ing to each other is n’t fit to print. A dirty 
nation on its last legs. London was paradise 
to this, and I did n’t know it. Why, sir, 
when I go back to take my steamer I ’m 
going to write a letter of apology to one of 
those miserable London papers, telling them 
I had n’t seen Paris when I passed through 
London. Oh, it’s the language that does it. 
No one can get away from the English lan- 
guage and expect to be worth anything as a 
man. Look at the Italians; only fit to black 
Americans’ boots. Here, this coffee ’s on 
me, but you talk to the waiter. I have n’t 
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learned a word of their tongue, thank God! 
and I would n’t on principle, if I lived here 
all my days. But I’ve had an awful time 
trying to get my English understood. My 
throat is ’most worn out shouting, and still 
they don’t understand. And the insolent 
cabmen that try to run over you! I grabbed 
one horse by the head yester- 
day, and I made him run up 
on the sidewalk, and I said 
to the miserable driver: ‘I’m 
from Noo York, and you can’t 
run me down as you do these 
undersized Frenchmen.’” 

“What did he say?” | 
asked. 

“T don’t believe he actually 
said anything. He chattered 
like a crow in a corn-field, 
but no one could talk as fast 
as he pretended to. He just 
wabbled his tongue at me, 
but I’d shown him that Amer- 
icans can’t be imposed upon, 
and I came away. Well, sir, 
I’m awfully glad I met you, 
and I ’m glad to meet any 
American. Gee-orge Harry! 
if France had men like ours 
she would n’t be going down- 
hill so fast. I give her three 
years and six weeks to get 
to perdition. Good night, and 
come and see me in Noo 
York.” 

We exchanged cards, and 
I found out on what steamer 
he was going to return. I told myself that | 
ought not to miss the landing of such a de- 
voted patriot, and as I reached New York 
first I was able to gratify my desire. 

He was the first man to run down the 
gang-plank, and, as it happened, I was the 
only man to meet him. Before he saw me he 
bowed his head for a moment, and I believ: 
he was offering up a prayer of thankfulness at 
having landed once more in “ God’s country.” 
When he saw me he sprang at me and shook 
my arm so hard that it was lame next day. 

“Thank God! I’m among real people once 
more. Oh, what a bad dream my trip has 
been! Now I want you to listen to me while 
I say it. There ’s only one country in the 
world, and that’s America, and there ’s only 
one Noo York, and that ’s right here, and 1! 
the good Lord gives me health and strength 
of mind and body I ’ll never be such a foo! 
as to go to a foreign shore again. Who ’s 
nominated on the Democratic ticket?” 





The Twentieth Century. 


T= phrase fin de siécle, with its suggestion of in- 

tense modernity and of decadence, will havenow 
to be laid aside as an indication of present condi- 
ions, being used hereafter merely in a historic 
sense; for “the century” is not at its end, but at 
its beginning. It is yet to be revealed whether 
the sentiment of a century’s commencement will 
call forth a phrase as apt and catching as that 
which has expressed, in certain minds, the senti- 
ment of the close of an era. 

As a matter of fact, those tendencies which have 
been nicknamed fin de siécle are not likely to take 
the hint to depart at the stroke of the clock of the 
ages. They were the accompaniment and adver- 
tisement of certain conditions; and while these 
conditions exist they will be “in evidence ”—to 
use a badly overworked phrase which the French 
have also lent us. The circumstance that no one 
expects the figures on the dial of the centuries to 
work any immediate changes, like those which 
follow in light and shadow or in heat and cold 
the figures on the dial of the day and of the year 

-this circumstance indicates the factitious char- 
acter of the “passage” from one century to an- 
other. 

And yet the imagination is touched. There is 
solemnity in the sounding of the fateful hour. 
The world looks “ before and after ”; it broods “on 
things to come.” And where the imagination is 
touched, there may well be, in some subtle way, 
an effect upon human action. 

There are, indeed, few minds so stolid that they 
will not entertain questionings as to the “new 
century,” varying in depth and intensity in pro- 
portion to the depth and intensity of the individual 
questioner. According to temperament and ex- 
perience, somewhat according to years also, will 
the individual confront the near and invisible 
future which history will label the Twentieth 
Century. There are some who, broken by age and 
weakened by illness, their strength spent, per- 
haps, in reforms that have failed to bring the mil- 
lennium, look forward with bitter despondence. 
For them the young and the eager have little 
sympathy, not realizing that some of themselves 
will one day be sitting aside among the croakers, 
fortunate if they are not too indifferent to the 
world even to curse it for going wrong. 

_ For hopeful youth the mists that hide the com- 
ing age are haunted, not by specters of disaster, 
vut by vague shapes of beneficence: political 
and social and industrial ills are to be cured, not 
by violence, but by just and peaceful means; in 
our own beloved country we are not to shape our 
conduct in defiance of other nations, but rather to 


profit shrewdly by the experience of all others: we 
are to avoid extremes in our policies, and in our 
remedies for evils; we are not to be altogether 
free from fads and errors anddemagogisms: but we 
are, as in the past, to temper emotion with com- 
mon sense; to turn miraculously, as hitherto, from 
the brink of catastrophe; to send, sooner or later, 
our conspicuous fools and frauds to the rear, and 
to jog contentedly along the pathway of national 
success. 

That is, we take it, the color of the thought of 
the average American concerning the new cen- 
tury. Notwithstanding all that promises trouble, 
—and if one looks for elements of trouble ahead 
he is likely to find a plenty,—the optimistic view 
does not seem to be altogether irrational. 

Mankind, no doubt, is extremely short of mem- 
ory, and all the institutions of learning in the 
world, all the historical lectures, all the libraries 
that exist, seem to be insufficient to give to the 
human mind a memory collective and persistent. 
Men in the New World, as in the Old, are likely to 
go on till doomsday hailing ancient and discarded 
fallacies as new-born, Heaven-bestowed, and all- 
saving truths. There are two curious birds in the 
New York “Zoo” which, every day and at all hours 
of the day, may be seen gazing with the eager eye 
of discovery at a certain spot in the netting of 
their large cage, and then dashing their bodies 
against this netting, only to fall to the ground 
with ever-renewed surprise and disappointment. 
Each learns nothing either from its own experi- 
ence or from that of its neighbor. So men will 
continue to rush with enthusiasm into experiments 
already tried, soon forgetting again the lesson of 
their bruises. 

Mankind is, however, not quite so hopelessly 
besotted as these unteachable creatures; and it is, 
as a wise man recently remarked, the good fortune 
of the American system that the legislative power 
reserved to the separate States affords safety- 
valves in the way of experiments which tend to 
avert national dangers. We do not need to be 
reminded that all sorts of social and political fads 
and panaceas are constantly urged by their pro- 
moters upon the legislature of the nation; but the 
law of inertia, if nothing else, helps to prevent 
action there, so that the dangers of experimental 
legislation are, as a rule, confined to diminished 
areas. 

It does not seem immoderately hopeful to cher- 
ish the faith that America in the coming century 
will see a still further betterment in the condition 
of the working-classes and a still higher sense of 
responsibility on the part of the guardians of capi- 
tal, and that this will come without the interrup- 
tion of destructive crises— by evolution instead of 
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by revolution. It does not seem too optimistic to 
believe that the reform in the civil service already 
begun will be still further extended, and will be sus- 
tained by the public opinion that the reform itself 
creates; and if we may wisely hope for this, we 
may wisely hope still further for that elevation in 
the standards of public life which will make well- 
nigh impossible the dominance in our politics of 
such gross corruptionists as have filled the public 
eye and degraded the standards of citizenship at 
the close of the nineteenth century. It does not 
seem unreasonable to hope that very early in the 
new century the nation may arrive at a program of 
action with regard to its new territorial responsi- 
bilities that will guard the national honor, fulfil 
the obligations of the nation, keep the country 
in the line of its highest traditions, meet in a 
reasonable and generous spirit the aspirations 
of our new wards, and shock the consciences of 
none. 

It-may be that the habit of the international 
duel is weakening among civilized nations, though 
not so rapidly as the habit of the private duel; 
but if wars grow rarer, it is evident that there will 
be in the new century abundance of opportunity 
for moral conflict, for humane and patriotic effort 
and accomplishment. This, surely, we should not 
wish to be otherwise. “Difficulties,” says Epic- 
tetus, “are the things that show what men are. 
For the rest, remember, in any difficulty, that 
God, like a trainer of athletes, has matched you 
with a rough antagonist. ‘For what end?’ says 
some one. That you may be a conqueror in the 
Olympic games; and this does not happen without 
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Charles Dudley Warner. 


It is singular that a writer so well known as 
Charles Dudley Warner should have been so little 
imitated. His name is a household word in Amer- 
ica, his writings are well known, and some of them 
had a very wide circulation; and yet we recall no 
attempt to write like him on the part of any as- 
pirant for literary honors. If there were such 
attempts, they were apparently not successful, 
certainly not notable. 

In this case non-imitation was “the sincerest 
flattery,” for his literary manner was peculiarly 
individual, and evidently frightened off imitators 
at the outset. 

This peculiarity by no means attaches to all 
good writing; for when has not Shakspere been 
imitated, and in what direction are we to look in 
modern writing for freedom from the influence of 
the modern masters, Stevenson, Fitzgerald, and 
the rest? But the fact is an evidence of a singu- 
larly personal trait in Warner’s most character- 
istic and successful books. In the delightful 
“Back-Log Studies” the readers of this magazine 
many years ago came under the spell of his charm, 
made up of clear thinking, genial feeling, and 
a felicity of illustration and phrase full of sur- 
prise; and again this year his writings appear in 
THE CENTURY, from a pen hereafter forever still. 

Here was a “humorist,” who, like so many of 
the gay tribe, had a spirit of deep seriousness. 
Mr. Warner was not only one of our best citi- 
zens; he was one of our chief citizens. This for- 
tunate and honored career shows again that ai 
original, joyous, and spontaneous art can be t! 
outcome of a*responsible and highly useful life. 
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ll. Policeman Flynn’s Adventures.! 


HE OBJECTS TO PROMOTION, 


PATROLMAN BARNEY FLYNN holds two records. 
He is the only man on “th’ foorce” who, having 
been promoted, has made a special and earnest 
plea to be “ray-dooced to th’ ranks.” That’s one. 
Then it is recorded of him that he has made a 
smaller number of arrests in proportion to his years 
of service than any other man who travels a beat. 
That ’s two. He does not like to make arrests. 
“'T is a nuisance,” he says, “to be dhraggin’ 
ye-er man to th’ station an’ thin be afther gettin’ 
into coort th’ nex’ day to prosy-cute him. Sind 
him home whin ye can; that ’s me wa-ay iv doin’ 
it. "T is easy done if he have money in his pocket to 
pay f’r th’ cab.” And as Patrolman Flynn for many 
years had a night beat in a district frequented by 
1 See THE CENTURY for November, p. 153. 
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the gilded youth and others who celebrate “not 
wisely but too well,” his opinion has weight. 

“T’ll not go home,” once retorted a young man 
who had received good advice from him. 

“Ye ’ll not?” returned Patrolman Flynn, in 
tone of mild astonishment. 

“No, I won’t; and I'd like to know what you ‘re 
going to do about it. You can run me in if you 
want to.” 

“R-run ye in!” repeated Flynn. “Oho! D’ ye 
think I ’m lookin’ f’r a chanst to make throuble 
f’r mesilf? I ‘ll do nawthin’ iv th’ kind.” 

“Then what will you do?” demanded the ob- 
streperous youth, defiantly. 

“T’ll jump on ye,” responded Patrolman Flynn. 
“'T is easier done, an’ it ll give wur-rk fr th 
ambylance instid iv th’ hurry-up wagon.” ; 

As the policeman was an exceedingly active 
man, who could jump high and come down hard, 
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the argument ended there, and the young man 
moved on. 

It will be seen from this that Patrolman Flynn’s 
methods are peculiarly his own—except when they 
are his wife’s. She has prompted him in many 
ways, has given him various valuable suggestions 
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them, made an excellent record on his beat. It is 
not the policeman who makes the most arrests who 
is necessarily of the greatest value, and in this 
instance order was maintained with less friction 
and fewer cases on the docket than ever before. 

That is why Patrolman Flynn was finally made 


“‘t’ YE THINK I’M LOOKIN’ F’R A CHANST TO MAKE THROUBLE F’R MESILF?’” 


when he stood in need of them, and he is always 
quite ready to let her have all the credit due her. 
“F’r a woman,” he is accustomed to say when 
speaking of her, “she do be th’ gr-reatest_ ma-an 
I iver see. "T is her that ’s more injane-yus thin 
th’ whole po-lis boord, an’ manny ’s th’ fine tip 
she ’s give to me, though ’t is a mighty onpleas- 
ant way she have iv doin’ it sometimes.” At any 
rate, Patrolman Flynn and his wife, between 


a sergeant. He had faithfully performed his duty 
for many years in many parts of the city, and the 
marks against him were few and far between. 
He had been a crossing policeman, he had “ trav- 
eled beat” in a residence section of the city, he 
had had his nerve tested in a really tough district. 
and wherever tried he had been found equal to all 
emergencies. But it was on a “Tenderloin beat” 
that he had been most successful. Every large 
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city has its “Tenderloin beats,” and they are the 
ones that call for the exercise of the most tact and 
judgment on the part of the night patrolman. To 
this he returned after a brief experience as a ser- 
geant and a few encounters with politicians. 

His promotion was held to be deserved, and 
there was not a man who knew him who was not 
pleased when the announcement was made. But 
Sergeant Flynn shook his head doubtfully. “Ser- 
geant Flynn!” he repeated to himself. “Listen 
to that, now! ’T is not th’ same ol’ Barney at all; 
but th’ good woman says ’t is right, an’ I ’ll make 
a pla-ay at it.” He did, for one whole week. Then 
he asked to be reduced to the ranks again. “’T is 
not to me likin’,” he explained. “I’m not ma-ade 
to be betther thin annywan else. I can’t shtand 
fr th’ say-lutin’ an’ th’ flimflammin’ an’ all that. 
I have no fri’nds anny more. Ivery man I like has 
to treat me with ray-spict, an’ ’t is no spoort f’r 
me. Whin I says, ‘Hullo, Patsy, ol’ b’y!’ to wan 
iv th’ men, an’ am lookin’ f’r an answer in kind, he 
up an’ say-lutes me an’ says, ‘Good avenin’, ser- 
geant; I beg l’ave to ray-poort that I jist chased 
two gazabos down th’ alley.’ Oh, ’t is no job fr 
me. I niver was made f’r a soopeer-yer man, 
niver at all. Put me back on me ol’ job where I 
can have me fri’nds again.” 

“Ts that your only complaint, sergeant?” asked 
the chief. 

“Listen to that, now! Dhrop it, will ye? Dhrop 
it an’ call me ‘Barney’ or jist plain ‘Flynn.’” 

“Well, is that your only complaint, Flynn?” 

“M-m-m, well,” replied Sergeant Flynn, draw- 
ing his hand thoughtfully across his mouth and 
chin, “I don’t mind tellin’ ye, private an’ confiden- 
tial, that I’m missin’ thim little pa-aper see-gar 
judes that’s been makin’ so much throuble f’r me, 
an’ th’ fellies that don’t want to go home, an’ all 
th’ rist iv th’ Tinderline gazabos. I don’t seem to 
get used to bein’ without throubles iv some kind. 
"T is too easy bein’ a sergeant, an’ I don’t sleep 
nights f’r thinkin’ iv dhrawin’ me pa-ay without 
wur-rkin’ f’r it. An’ thin, bechune oursilves, ’t is 
not me nature to be watchin’ th’ b’ys an’ sindin’ 
thim to th’ thrial boord f’r derry-lickshun iv juty. 
Whin I see wan iv thim takin’ a little nip on th’ 
sly it ma-akes me wish I was bor-rn blind—it 
does so.” 

“How would you like to be the mayor’s private 
policeman?” asked the chief. 

“Oho! Privit po-lisman to his nibs!” exclaimed 
Sergeant Flynn. “’T w’u'd be a fine job. What’s 
th’ char-ackter iv th’ wur-rk?” 

“Oh, you ’d be a sort of doorkeeper, and have 
the task of keeping the applicants for office and 
for political and other favors of all sorts in order 
while they ’re waiting to see him. If you ’re look- 
ing for something to do, there ’s a job that will 
keep you busy.” 

“M-m-m, well,” returned Sergeant Flynn, 
slowly, “’t is a shtep in th’ right direction.” But 
he left the chief’s office solemnly shaking his head. 

“-T is all right f'r thim that likes it,” he ex- 
plained afterward, “but th’ chop-houses is all on 
me ol’ Tinderline beat.” 

Elliott Flower. 
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Fables for the Fair. 


(THIRD SERIES.) 
XI. THE WOMAN WHO HELPED HER HUSBAND. 


THERE was once a Woman whose Husband De- 
pended on the State of the Market for his Dail; 
Toast. One Day he Appeared before Her with a 
Sad Countenance. 

“All is Over, my Dear,” said he. “Wheat is 
*Way Down, and-I doubt if after To-morrow we 
shall have More than Ten Thousand a Year t: 
Live On. I am Sorry that I Married you to Drag 
you Down to This, but I must Tell you Sooner or 
Later. I am a Ruined Man.” 

“Nay, do not Lose Heart,” said his Wife. 
you not Speculate Further?” 

“I cannot,” he replied, “for I have Lost my 
Nerve. My Friends Urge me to Throw what | 
Have into Copper, but I Dare Not. Five Thou- 
sand a Year would Hardly buy Croquettes for 
Two. I would Better Keep what I have Saved 
from the Smash.” 

“At any rate,” said she, “come Out and Have 
some Lunch. Let us Go to Sherry’s and get a 
Nice Little Bird; then you will Feel Better.” 

“Bird!” exclaimed her Husband. “Unhappy 
Woman, if you see anything better than Broiled 
Chicken and Beef 4 la Mode for the Rest of Your 
Life, you will Do Well. In my present Frame of 
Mind I would Suggest a Night Lunch-cart.” 

“Let us have One Good Meal, at least,” urged 
his Wife, “before we Die to the World. I have 


“Can 


Twenty Dollars in my Purse. I will Buy our 


Lunch with that. After that the Night-Lunch.” 

“Very Well, for the Last Time,” replied her 
Husband. 

They then went to an Expensive Restaurant 
and Ate a more than Satisfactory Luncheon. At 
the end of it her Husband said: 

“I think Better of that Copper than I Did.” 

Then he went Back to Wall Street and Made 
Sixty Thousand Dollars in Thirty-eight Minutes. 


This teaches us that Digestion is the Better 
Part of Valor. 


XII. THE WOMAN WHO BELIEVED IN EARLY RISING. 


THERE was once a Woman who Felt that 
Husband stayed Out too Late at Night. She 
therefore Devised a Plan to Cure him of this 
Her Plan was to Rise Early in order to Insur 
his Retiring Early. 

“Only in this Way will he be able to gt 
Enough Sleep,” she said. 

Her Husband, who usually Endeavored t 
Please her, rose Without Complaint at 5ix 
O'clock, but Continued to stay Out Late. Per- 
ceiving that her Purpose was not Accomplished. 
the Woman changed the Hour to Five O'clock. 

“The Morning Hours are the Best for Work. 
she said, “and I understand that the Morning A'r 
possesses Great Virtues.” 

Her Husband objected, but Rose at Five, as 
she Wished. 

Still he continued to Come In Late. Then the 
Woman fixed the Hour at Four-thirty. 
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“T have always enjoyed Seeing the Sun Rise,” 
she said. 

“Tn that Case,” said her Husband decidedly, “I 
Shall Not go to bed At All, since it would Not be 
Worth my While. I will Stay up All Night and 
take my Sleep at My Office in the Afternoon. So 
We will have Breakfast at Three O'clock, if you 
like.” 

This teaches us that the Early Worm will Turn. 


\lll,. THE WOMAN WHO COULD NOT HELP HERSELF. 


THERE was once a Woman who had Never 
Learned how to Swim, although she Went in 
Bathing every day in the Summer. She had a 
Friend who had Acquired this Art with Some 
Trouble, and was very Proud of her Proficiency 
in it. 

“Tt is Absurd,” said this Friend, “to Live near 
the Water and not Swim. It makes you very At- 
tractive to Good Swimmers if you can Go Out 
with them, and they do Not Feel that you are a 
Drag on their Pleasures. What would you Do in 
Case you Fell off the Pier? Now, Watch me!” 

With these words she Dived off into the Water 
and Swam about By Herself. 

“It is a Good Thing to have a Woman Swim 
so Well,” said one of the Men near by. “Now, if 
any of the Children fall Into the Water, she can 
Rescue them.” 

Just then the Woman who Could Not help Her- 
self uttered a Scream and Fell into the Sea. In- 
stantly Five Men leaped in to Rescue Her, and 
Spent the Rest of the Day Resuscitating her and 
Inquiring How she Was, leaving the Swimmer to 
Dive by Herself. 


This teaches us that Nothing Succeeds like 
Distress. 

XIV. THE THOUGHTFUL MOTHER AND THE TIMID 

YOUNG MAN. 
THERE was once a Woman who was Very Anx- 
ious to Have her Daughter well Married. For 
this Purpose she Selected an Eligible Young Man 
who had but One Fault. This Fault was Great 
Timidity. 

“Tf he had Not been so Timid he would have 
Been Acquired by somebody Long Since,” said 
the Woman’s Friends, “and it is Not Likely that 
your Daughter, who has a very Haughty Ap- 
pearance, would Succeed where So Many of Us 
have Failed; for We also Have Daughters.” 

But the Thoughtful Mother refused to Listen 
to these Sneers. 

“T have Made a Study of These Matters,” she 
said, “and I have Observed that your Efforts are 
Put Forth at the Wrong Time. You Entertain 
young Men at Summer Places, where Competition 
is far Too Keen, and in the Winter Season, when 
Men are far Too Busy. I have a Better Plan.” 

In Accordance with this Plan, she did Not go 
Away for the Summer, but Stayed in Town. To- 
ward the end of August she Invited the Eligible 
Young Man to Dinner. He Accepted eagerly, for 
he had been Living in Restaurants, and Depend- 
ing largely upon Roof Gardens for his Entertain- 
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ment. He therefore Fully Appreciated the Society 
of the Thoughtful Mother and her Daughter. In 
Fact, at the End of the Evening he Proposed for 
= Hand of the Latter, which was His Immedi- 
ately. 

“How many Summers I have Spent Toiling in 
the City with No such Home as This!” he ex- 
claimed thankfully. 

So they were all Pleased. 


This teaches us that the Well-dressed Woman 
must Not Despise the Summer Bargain Sales. 


XV. THE WOMAN AND HER NIECES, 


THERE was once a Woman who had Two Nieces. 
One Day she Called them Both to her and Spoke 
as follows: 

“If you will Remove those Birds from your 
Hats,” she said, “I will give Each of you a beau- 
tiful Live Bird in a Neat Cage. They will Carol 
and Twitter all Day, and you will not have the 
Debasing Consciousness of having Destroyed the 
Life of a Living Creature. Moreover, by Trim- 
ming your Hats with Ribbon Loops you will Pre- 
sent a far more Attractive Appearance. If 
anything Disgusts a Man, it is the Cruelty of 
Women in this Regard.” 

“T shall be Glad to Do as you Suggest,” said 
One Niece. 

“And I shall do No Such Thing,” said the 
Other. “To Begin with, I had Just as Soon 
Adorn a Hat as a Cage, if I were a Bird. And 
what is More to the Purpose, the Hat is Very 
Becoming to me As it Is.” 

“Then I will Give your Sister both the birds,” 
said her Aunt. 

Later on a Young Man begged the Aunt to In- 
troduce him to her Niece. 

“Which one?” said she. 

“The One with the Yellow Wing in her Hat,” 
replied the Young Man. “I did Not Notice any 
Other.” 

“My Other Niece has a far Better Disposition,” 
said the Woman, “and a much Kinder Heart. 
She would Not take the Life of Harmless Birds, 
but keeps Hers in a Cage, and is Devotedly At- 
tached to Them. Would you not Prefer to meet 
Her?” 

“TI think Not,” replied the Young Man. “I 
Especially Admired the One with the Yellow 
Wing. And Personally I do Not Care for Birds 
as Pets. I think they are Noisy and Messy.” 


This teaches us that a Bird in the Hat is 
Worth Two in the Cage. 
Josephine Daskam. 


The Shirt-Waist Chain. 


Mrs. CHEEVER assured us that it was perfectly 
reliable and legitimate. 

“You give me your thirty cents, and I send the 
money on with all the other names, and you each 
get a silk shirt-waist. That is all.” We listened, 
speechless. “It is the immensity of the scheme 
which makes it profitable to the firm. Did n’t I 
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tell you? Each of you secures five others to do 
likewise, and of course each gets a shirt-waist, 
too. My coupon is the only security necessary 
for this chain, as I am the head. I ’m perfectly 
willing to do so simple a thing to get a good silk 
shirt-waist for thirty cents. Are n’t you? And 
only think of the charity!” 

“The charity?” we echoed. 

“The firm promises a percentage. upon all 
names sent with money after the first three hun- 
dred are received. Is n’t that kind? I think the 
Eye and Ear is our most needy one, don’t you?” 

We did; but our eyes and ears were busy with 
the possibilities of this novel scheme. Three were 
counting out thirty cents for Mrs. Cheever, and 
two were demurring about asking other women to 
write letters or join an endless chain of any sort. 

“But this is quite different, in that it is to their 
own advantage,” she argued. 

“For, after all, every one gets her shirt-waist, 
and the names and money go straight to Mrs. 
Cheever,” said one convert. 

“T send them on as soon as the first round of 
my chain is heard from,” said Mrs. Cheever. -“It 
is like a generation, you know. First I hand in the 
parents, then the children, then the grandchildren, 
and so on. For instance, my shirt-waist will be 
grandmother to the five you secure, and the next 
five will be great-grand—” 

“Oh, Mrs. Cheever, don’t!” cried some one. “A 
family tree grafted on an endless chain would be 
distraction. I can only go so far as to hand you 


these thirty cents and ask five others to do like- 
wise, if they want a silk shirt-waist cheap.” 


“Quite far enough,” said Mrs. Cheever, 
promptly. “For economy’s sake, I’m sure, no one 
would refuse. It occurred to me to make the sug- 
gestion at this board meeting, for if we promise 
to start the chain it will grow immensely, and, 
too, secure a good sum for the Eye and Ear.” 

In the end it was decided worth while, by 
nearly every one present, to buy a silk shirt- 
waist under such economical and charitable aus- 
pices. The names were inscribed in Mrs. Cheever’s 
book, with the promise from each to secure five 
others. 

We did not see Mrs. Cheever for several days, 
but we saw her results. The thirty-cent epidemic 
spread like a fire under way. Every other woman 
one met was beseeching somebody else to sub- 
scribe thirty cents, and five unsuspecting names. 
On the third day Mrs. Cheever came to a meet- 
ing of the Girls’ Auxiliary, exploding with a still 
greater idea. 

“We shall give a tea in the Guild-room and 
sell refreshments, and ask every one who has sub- 
scribed; we shall put the shirt-waists on exhibi- 
tion, and every one will be given her own according 
to her number.” 

The Auxiliary waxed enthusiastic over the 
unique scheme, and the president and secretary 
proceeded to call a meeting and appoint a com- 
mittee of arrangements for the Shirt-Waist Tea. 
The novelty of such a scheme was not to be lightly 
ignored, and there was a lively discussion as to 
whether it should be called the “Endless Shirt- 
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Waist Chain” or the “Chain of Endless Shirt. 
Waists.” 

On the following Tuesday Mrs. Cheever was 
“at home,” and reported to some of us that she 
had already received two hundred letters and had 
forwarded to the magnanimous firm the first in- 
stalment of names and money; also, that her own 
shirt-waist had arrived, and she would show it to 
several of us on the sly, as it was to be re- 
served for the*tea- The waist was, indeed, 
dark-green silk of rather good quality and make. 
If any one of us had been of a backsliding mind, 
she was then and there convinced by her own 
eyes. As for Mrs. Cheever, she could talk of no- 
thing else. 

“T have spent all yesterday and to-day, so far, 
writing and reading letters and arranging 
money,” she said. “To-day fifty withdrew be- 
cause they would not ask others ; but in so large 
a scheme fifty will not count.” 

We took our leave, congratulating ourselves 
that we had been sufficiently far-sighted to secure 
a silk shirt-waist for thirty cents. 

The next afternoon we saw Mrs. Cheever 
again. She looked jaded and owned to a headache. 

“How can people be so unreliable?” she said. 
“T had twenty-seven more letters last night from 
persons withdrawing after having promised, and 
as most of them were stupid enough to inclose 
thirty cents as an apology, I had to sit up until two 
o’clock this morning returning their money. How- 
ever, the acceptances are still pouring in; it has 
taken me all to-day to attend to them. And I hav: 
had the most absurd letters, too, brought by th 
item in the ‘Planet.’ One man wants me to start 
an endless chain for the benefit of his five mother- 
less children. A country church wishes to be sup- 
plied with carpets and coal. A man in the country 
wishes me to help publish his novel by the same 
means. Really, the world is not backward in asking 
for what it wants, is it?” 

The following Monday Mrs. Cheever attended a 
meeting of the Auxiliary. She was very pale, and 
her right arm was done up in a black silk hand 
kerchief, and her younger sister acted as secretar) 
pro tem. 

“It is nothing,” said Mrs. Cheever—“a litt! 
touch of neurosis. The doctor says I have used 
my right hand too much of late. You would ly 
amazed to see the letters I have received. They 
are still pouring in. I keep one room just for the: 
now. It is remarkable how small a place this worl 
is, and how endless an endless chain can be. But 
I really do not begrudge the dollar I paid litt 
Annie Kett yesterday to help me; for a silk shirt 
waist would have cost six, at least. I have for- 
warded all the money, and the box will be expressed 
to-morrow. I shall have it sent here to the Guild 
room, so that we can open it together when v 
meet to decorate the place for the tea.” 

This also met with acclamation, and on th: 
following Wednesday we were at the Guild-room 
early, and made it beautiful. The canary-birds 
trilled in their smilax-wreathed cages, the fire 
crackled on the hearth, the cozy tea-tables shone 
in the corners, and the red-shaded lamps only 
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awaited afternoon to be lighted. The whole of 
the Auxiliary was present in a flutter. But the 
expressman had not arrived. Presently the door 
opened, and admitted Mrs. Cheever. She stood 
still and faced us with a telegram in her well 
hand. 

“This is—perfectly—perfectly—” she waved 
the telegram, and sank into the nearest chair, and 
burst into tears. “I ’ve walked the floor—with 
it—three nights—my arm—” she rocked to and 
fro and sobbed. “I ’ve worked so—over the 
miserable things—the shirt-waists—and now— 
now--oh, oh!” 

We crowded around her in alarm, while the sec- 
retary pro tem. read the telegram aloud. 


Factory closed. No more waists made. Hope sam- 
ple was satisfactory. O'KEEFE & Co. 

“And they have all the money,” wailed Mrs. 
Cheever, nursing her arm, “and— and letters are 
pouring in. I see them all night. What will all the 
people think of me? I shall have to write to them 
all, and—and I can’t hold a pen! I shall go crazy 
if Itry. Oh!” Here she went into genuine, irre- 
sistible hysterics, and the secretary pro tem. 
called a cab and took her home. 

The Auxiliary held a tea and sold refreshments, 
none of which were priced thirty cents. The words 
were not mentioned. An item was put in the even- 
ing paper announcing the failure of the firm of 
O'Keefe & Co., but later investigation failed to 
show any such clothing firm on record. 

At a meeting of the board of the Auxiliary, 
some time afterward, the secretary pro tem. con- 
fidentially showed a bill which she had drawn up, 
but never rendered. She said it was for our future 
moral digestion. It read: 


O'KEEFE & Co., Drs. 


” 


To Mrs. B. M. CHEEVER. 
Value of one thirty-cent shirt-waist, mediocre quality. 
Cash: 

To secretary .$ 2.00 
THEE ce ew es es 1.50 
Five weeks in sanatorium. . . . 200.00 
Incidentals uncalculated . . . . 25.00 
Trained nurse athome. . . . . 75.00 
Medical attention at home. . . . 50.00 
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Extra expense involved : 
Item: Fifteen sleepless nights and days. 
Mental exhaustion of one long-suffer- 
ing husband. 
Loss of the use of one right hand 
through neurosis. 
Loss of temper by one exasperated 
sister. 
Total of above items uncalculated, because the chain of 
results is as yet endless. 


Virginia Woodward Cloud. 


On First Looking into Stedman’s ‘ American 
Anthology.”’ 


I TURN the pages with delight, 
And very nice they look, I think. 

I find my name (for once spelled right); 
How clear the type! How black the ink! 


But oh, my subsequent reflections! 
What blight upon my triumph falls! 
I’m in — “ADDITIONAL SELECTIONS,” 
And have no Gothic capitals! 


Of course, in such a host, I know, 

One will be general, one a sutler; 
One shines as Hogar Allan Poe, 

And one as WILLIAM ALLEN BUTLER. 
But oh, when blind and deaf and halt 

Are bid to banquet with their betters, 
That J should sit below the salt, 

And miss the pomp of Gothic letters! 


In vain I weigh what Wordsworth wrote 
The PREFACE prints the gentle rede: 
That I should utter my “true note,” 
“Shine in my place content.” Indeed! 
But who the deuce is N. or M.? 
Who ever heard of X— Y— Z—? 
Why should he Barly Bnglish them, 
And put his ROMAN CAPS on me? 


O Gardener kind! When next you stick us 
Poor poets in the FLOWER-SHOW, 
Have one bed in your hort: s siccus, 
And piant us equally arow. 
For, oh, how bitter my reflections! 
What blight upon my spirit falls! 
To be “ADDITIONAL SELECTIONS,” 
And have no Gothic capitals! 


G. M. Whicher. 


ON READING THE FOREGOING SONG OF DEGREES. 


Let Gothic head-lines serve the turn 
Of bards whom Time has bid to quit! 
My choice, to pilfer from his urn 
The one rare thing in beauty writ. 
See kapellmeisters come and go; 
Their scores lie hid in silent pages, 
While haply some chance strain shall flow 
In haunting music down the ages. 


The tomes our elders knew by rote, 

Calf-bound, unoped, the alcoves fill, 
Yet clear and high some perfect note, 

Once heard, our heart-strings echo still. 
Bacchylides himself shall heed 

No prouder monument’s erection, 
Perennius aere, than the meed 

Of one “additional selection.” 

E. C. S. 


A Fin-de-Siecle Product. 


Who draweth nigh with joyful dance, 
And laughter in her sunlit glance; 
Whose witcheries about her cling, 
More strong with each successive spring; 
What happy maid with cheek aglow 
And eye alight? Ah,—say it low!— 

It is the baby’s grandmama! 
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The grandma that we used to know, — 

It seems not many years ago, — 

A goodly dame with bag and cap, 

And shining needles in her lap, 

Hath she become the airy sprite 

That flashed before our dazzled sight, 
Our little daughter’s grandmama? 


What sunshine melted all the snows? 

When turned the sear leaf to the rose? 

What priceless alchemy of youth 

Creates this miracle? Forsooth, 

Doth Time himself, enamoured, stand, 

Take back his arrows from the hand 
Of baby Madge’s grandmama? 


Oh, who can work the wonder out? 
Your withered crone was good, no doubt; 
We will most tenderly embalm 
Her in those hours of amber calm, 
If always with us there may stay 
The grandma of our better day— 
Our fin-de-siéele grandmama! 


Ada Foster Murray. 


Botanical Specimens. 


I. THE ELECTRIC-LIGHT PLANT. 


HERE ’s the Electric-Light Plant; see 
How bright its blossoms seem to be. 
Afar it spreads its branching routes; 


Electric currents are its fruits. 
It is a house-plant; in our rooms 
We may enjoy its brilliant blooms. 
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Il. THE RASPBERRY SHRUB. 


NExtT of the Raspberry Shrub I ’Il tell. 
By glass protected, it thrives well. 
Like to the mushroom, it is found 

In dark, damp cellars underground. 

It needs no watering at all, 

And ripens in the early fall. 


Ill, A WALLFLOWER. 


A FADED Wallflower we may spy, 
Hardy, perennial, five feet high. 

It clings to walls of drawing-rooms, 

It leaves quite late and never blooms. 

If it were but a bud, ah, then 

"T would be much more admired by men. 


IV. FLY-LEAVES. 


Or surface smooth and texture fine, 
These leaves have neither vein nor line. 
They ’re found in groups of two or three: 
Of little use they seem to be. 

Even in autumn, it is said, 

Though they may turn, they are not read. 


Vv. THE SQUARE ROOT. 


THE Square Root is not nice a bit. 
Mathematicians dig for it; 

They seem to relish it, but I 

Think it exceeding hard and dry. 
Yet ’t is of use, for I suppose 

From it a branch of learning grows. 


Carolyn Wells. 


FLEXIBILITY OF THE LANGUAGE. 


“ Ain’t he jes de libin’ picter ob his pa? 


“Well, I declar’, ef he ain’t jes his dead image!” 
K. 


McD. R. 
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